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CHAPTER  L 

or  TBOt  AFFAIR  ON  TBS  ST  AIAANS  BOAS). 

*  'nniS  a  thousand  pities,  Aubrey,  that  you  are  not 
X  coining  to  London  with  me.  Cannot  you 
penmade  Sir  Nigel  to  atter  his  miad?  The  king 
wants  Boldiera,  and  I  am  sore  my  father  could  procure 
for  you,  as  Well  as  lor  myself  a  {daee  in  ^  life 
Guards.' 

'  Impossible,  Ralph/  sighed  Aubrey.  '  You  know 
Umt  my  fisher  has  certain  prejndieee^  and  designs  to 

turn  me  into  a  simple  country  squire.' 

'  To  feed  pigs  and  drink  small-beer  !  Faugh  !  I 
doubt  whether  he  '11  ever  succeed.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  tAaH  meet  in  London  before  you  are  three  months 
older.' 

'  Let  us  not  talk  about  that,  Ralph,'  said  Aubrey, 
smiling  at  his  friend's  pertinacity ;  '  we  shall  soon  be 
parting,  possibly  not  to  meet  again  for  months  or 
even  years,  so  let  us  eschew  all  subjects  on  which 
we  do  not  agree.  B«ndefl^  we  most  «pwe  on,  for 
night  is  falling,  and  we  have  still  far  to  ride.' 

The  speakers  were  two  youths,  both  well  mounted, 
and,  to  judge  by  their  draas,  belonging  to  the  upper 
dsss. 

Anbniy  Barkslsgr»  tiioogh  mHy  ia  bis  t»mm,  was 

A 
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tall  and  muscular,  with  brown  hair  which  hung  in 
carls  upon  his  shoulders,  a  bronzed  face,  and  keen 
gray  <^e8.  His  oompanion,  Balph  Tresham.  some 
two  years  older,  was  of  dark  complexion  and  ruddy 
countenance.  Both  wore  high  riding-boots,  buff  coats 
and  befeathered  hats,  and  both  carried  long  straight 
rapiers,  supported  by  baldricks  worn  over  the  right 
shoulder.  * 

Between  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Treshams— not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  former  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  while  the  latter  were 
CathoUes— «»  old  and  tried  friendship  existed. 
Aubrey  and  Balph  had  been  intimate  aU  their 
lives  and  were  warmly  attached  to  each  other. 
Every  year  they  spent  some  weeks  together  either 
»t  Hotst  Castle,  a  ruinous  old  place,  the  seat  of  the 
Treshama,  or  at  Blaokwater,  the  only  part  of  the 
once  large  Berkeley  estater  left  in  the  posMMion 
of  Aubrey's  father.  Sir  Nigel. 

Aubrey  had  been  staying  a  couple  of  weeks  with 
Ralph  at  the  latter'e  uncle's;  near  Bedford,  and  they 
were  returning  to  their  reqieetiye  homes  alter  havini? 
spent  an  enjoyable  holiday. 

As  they  rode  along,  Ralph's  talk  was  all  of  the 
brilliant  career  which  he  hoped  was  in  front  of  him 
in  London,  for  James  the  Second  was  welcoming  the 
oountry  gentry  to  Courts  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
prove  docile  followers  of  his  policy. 

The  young  riders,  having  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  Ware  crosses  the  Great  North 
Road,  with  a  hearty  hand-shake  separated,  Ralph 
striking  off  across  the  h^  towaidi  Hoddesdon,  near 
which  Hurst  Castle  lay. 
Left  to  himself,  Aubrey  touched  his  hone  with 
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the  spur,  and  cantered  on  for  some  miles,  till,  leaving 
the  main  road,  he  turned  into  a  lane  which  branched 
towards  St  Albans,  a  mile  from  which  ras  his 
father's  honse. 

He  had  not  prooeeded  vary  far  along  this  lane 
when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  cry,  borne  faintly 
to  him  upon  the  damp  night-air.  He  rode  on  till  he 
was  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  end  of  the 
lane ;  then,  reining  in  his  horse  a  moment,  he  listened 
int«itly.  Again  the  ery,  as  of  some  one  in  pain  or 
fear,  came  to  his  ears,  and  while  he  tl'M  listened  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  pistol  rang  out.  Imagining  that 
highwaymen  were  at  work,  without  waiting  to 
consider  odds,  Aubrey  drew  his  sword  and  galloped 
towards  the  spot  whence  eame  the  disteessfnl  enw. 

On  reaching  the  road,  in  the  dim  light  an  alarming 
sight  met  his  gaze.  A  large  coach  stood  with  its 
near  wheels  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road ;  the  four 
horses  attached  to  it  were  rearing  and  plunging,  and 
would  have  bolted  in  terror,  but  that  a  tall,  un- 
gainly man  stood  at  the  leaders'  heads,  holding  firmly 
to  the  bridles,  the  while  he  used  socrflung  wocdn  to 
calm  them. 

'Woa  there,  beauties;  woa»  restrain  yoursel's; 
anothor  minute,  and  you  shall  go  as  fast  as  whi^  can 
urge  you,  I  warrant ! ' 

While  the  man,  who  spoke  with  a  Scottish  accent, 
was  busy  with  the  horses,  several  others  were  engaged 
about  the  ooaeh ;  md  a  postillion,  who  lay  in  the  road 
with  his  arms  bound  to  his  sides^  from  time  to  time 
uttered  loud  shouts  for  help. 

Aubrey  Berkeley's  arrival  upon  the  scene  was  so 
aaddea  and  unexpected  that  he  had  dismounted  close 
to  the  eoaeh  ere  any  (me  was  aware  of  hfa  presuiee. 
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A  very  big  man,  in  a  richly  laced  coat^  waa  the  fixst 
to  obsenre  him. 

"Sdeathl*  he  eried  angrily,  'we  are  diseovered. 
Quick,  Ferguson,  leave  the  honee  and  eot  thk 

intruder  down.' 

•A  murrain  on  your  chattering  tongue,'  growled 
he  addressed  as  Fergusoa  'Ye  must  always  be 
babbling  namea;  ye'd  spoU  in  five  minutes  the 
Plotting  of  as  many  weeks.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  scream  from  inside 
the  coach,  and  a  lady,  clad  in  a  dark  travelling-cloak, 
leapt  from  the  step  to  the  ground.  She  was  followed 
by  a  short,  slender  man,  whose  dress,  seen  in  the 
glare  of  the  coach-lamps,  bespoke  him  an  <^Seer  of 
the  army.  He  tried  to  seize  her  by  the  arm ;  but 
she  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  running  round  to 
Aubrey's  left  side,  took  hold  of  his  sword-scabbard 
with  one  hand,  while  she  placed  the  other  on  his 
arm. 

•Sir,  I  beseech  your  protection  against  these 
ruflSans,'  she  cried  in  passionate  tones.  '  They  have 
killed  or  wounded  my  servants,  and  would  carry  me 
off  to  prison,  possibly  to  my  death.' 

At  this  instant  the  big  man  drew  his  weapon, 
and  waving  his  companions  back,  cried  in  haughty' 
sneering  tones  to  Aubiay,  'Fool!  don't  thrust  your-' 
self  into  that  which  may  bum  you — shrivel  you  up. 
This  is  the  king's  business  you  are  thwarting.' 

•  What,  the  king  of  the  thieves  ? '  asked  Aubrey 
sarcastically.  ' 

•Ay,  the  king  of  thieves  and  rascals,  and  honest 
men  too— his  Majesty  King  James.' 

'  Well,  then,  if  this  is  the  king's  business,  it 's  little 
to  his  credit' 
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On  hearing  thkf,  the  tall  man  made  a  gaddan 

tiurnst  at  Aubrey,  which  was  skilfully  parried,  as  was 
a  second.  Then  the  two  engaged  furiously,  the  sword- 
blades  rasping  and  striking  sparks,  ea  Aubrey,  a 
skilfcd  swordsman,  defended  himself  against  the 
other's  attack.  The  faig  man's  very  fury  proved 
his  undoing;  for,  pressing  his  attack  blindly,  he 
afforded  an  opening  to  Aubrey,  who,  after  parrying 
a  vicious  thrust  made  at  his  breast,  with  a  rapid 
eonnter-tiirust,  ere  his  adversary  could  recover  his 
guard,  passed  his  sword  throii|^  his  qvpcmeni'..'  rij^t 
shoulder,  on  whieh^  with  a  ery,  he  rta^^ered  bMk 
towards  the  hedge. 

Ferguson  was  still  obliged  to  hold  the  startled 
horses,  but  two  more  men  now  came  forward. 
Aubrey,  the  better  to  defend  himself,  slipped  off  his 
cloak  and  wound  it  round  hn  left  tarn,  the  Imiy 
standing  close  behind  him. 

Without  an  instant's  pause  the  two  men  attacked 
him.  One  was  the  slight  gentiemaa  who  had  jumped 
from  the  coach  after  the  lady,  and  he  fought  with 
great  fury.  Aubrey  had  all  his  work  cut  out  to 
defend  himself,  being  somewhat  hampered  in  his 
movements  by  the  lady ;  yet  in  a  vay  she  was  of 
service  to  him,  (or  she  prevoited  his  enemies  from 
thrusting  at  his  back,  for  fear  of  hurting  her,  which 
they  evidently  had  no  intention  of  doing.  Still, 
Aubrey,  in  spite  of  his  skill,  was  getting  exhausted ; 
his  wrist  was  losing  its  suppleness  and  his  eye  its 
quieknee&  The  man  Ferguson  had  calmed  the 
horses  and  was  coolly  loading  a  pistol,  with  whish 
he  doubtless  intended  ending  the  matter.  Two  other 
ruffians,  who  stood  looking  on  as  though  expecting 
evMy  moment  to  see  Aubrey  run  through,  perc>  iving 
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he  was  holding  his  own,  now  bared  their  waMMoa 
•nd  advaaoed  to  make  an  end  of  the  fray 

Aubrey  turning  .o  that  the  mooii  ahone  fuU  upon 
his  face,  the  bound  posfciUion.  who  eontinued  to  bawl 
for  help,  cri^  out.  'Body  o'  me.  'tis  Master  Aubrey 
Berkeley  of  Blackwater.  Take  heed.  Mater  AabtlT^ 
two  villams  la  a-commg  at  your  back  ' 

•Ay.  Maater  Berkeley,  if  that  be  your  name.'  said 
the  short  man.  as  he  lunged.  'Blackwater  ahaU  aooii 
wear  black  crape  for  you.' 

^iJt^'^Il^^^^      desperate  nature  of  the  situa- 

^"^'^  ^^""'^^  »o«t'  when 

above  the  noise  of  conflict.    It  g»ve  tike  attaekm 
pause,  and  ere  they  could  do  i^yUdng  two 
galloped  up  to  the  spot.  a  mw 

a«  this  ?  •  haughtily  demanded  one, 
whose  rich  dress  bespoke  him  a  man  of  rank. 

•It  means  that  these  knaves  attacked  thia  ladv'a 
people^  and  would  have  carried  her  ofl;'  e^l«L' 

Jf^l  «o?'  cried  the  new-comer  impetu- 
ously.  and  flaahing  out  his  rapier  he  spurred  hia  borL 
T^T  f"^  .^"^^^^^^^  group,  and  scattered  them 
their  hves,  bemg  pursued  by  the  cavalier. 

nJ«^  fi^  ^  of  a 

pistol  fired  by  Ferguson,  rang  oat,  and  a  baH  whiaaed 

past  Aubrey,  on  which  the  second  stranger,  drawinir 

l^^Z  '  f  straight  at  the  feUow.  who! 

However,  escaped  him  by  leaping  the  hedge. 

MeanwhUe  Auorey  waa  trying  to  calm  the  fears  of 
the  lady  he  had  rescued. 

•I  cannot  thank  yon  auffieientiy  for  your  anvieeo^ 
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young  air,'  iIm  said.  'Had  they  carried  me  off  it 
would  have  had  the  gravest  oonsequeiMMi  to — to 
certain  friends  of  mine.' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  have  bean  ol  Mrvies  to  yon,' 
replied  Aubrey. 

'  Your  gallantry  mnst  not  go  unrewarded.  I  trust 
you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  at 
a  more  fitting  time  and  deasoa' 

«I  shioll  always  be  ready  to  obey  your  flowaad^ 
madam;  boi  ahall  I  not  iMiiil  yon  baek  to  yoor 
eoach  ?' 

The  lady  gave  him  her  hand  just  as  a  lackey  came 
running  from  somewhere,  crying,  '  Oh  my  lady,  the 
mffiaiM  havo  bsaa  dkpensd,  and  bavo  monntod  and 
galloped  oft   I  trurt  yoor  ladyship  has  met  with  no 

harm.' 

'Thanks  to  your  bravery,  I  am  safe,'  sho  replied 
ironically.  '  But  see  at  once  t<.>  the  horses,  and  get 
the  ooaeh  on  tho  road  again.' 

'Certainly,  my  lady,  it  were  as  good  as  done.' 
Then,  seeing  the  postillion  still  bound  in  the  roadway, 
he  cried,  '  Gadzooks !  cease  your  noise,  man.  What 
avails  bellowing  like  a  bull  ? ' 

'It  avails  more  than  flying  and  hiding  in  a  hedg«, 
and  I  doubt  me  if  my  cries  were  not  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  gallant  Master  Berkeley  to  our  assistance.' 

The  horseman  who  had  ridden  at  Ferguson  now 
returned,  and  having  dismmmted,  enl  the  potWWon'a 
brads  with  faui  swo^  stemfy  bade  him  get  np,  and 
cease  his  noise.  There  was  that  in  the  stranger's 
manner  which  commanded  respect,  and  the  postilliw 
silently  joined  his  fellow-servanta 

Anl»rey  took  the  opportunity  ot  obaeivii^  tlit 
new-comar,  and  saw  he  was  an  elderly  but  power- 


8     or  THi  «,  „,  „  ^ 

visible  b.n«th  th.  .£:;*£ri  4r?sr 

f»mi.hrf  with  J^JTa*^ 
Altogether  he  had  morA  th^  Pwola 

Aubrey  w„  reg«ding  Wo,  fSiri.,  ^T^^'^' 
I-dy  WentworU,,  L  I  'The 

He  IS  a  perfect  stranger  to  ma'  ^ 
Thinking  hw  presence  was  embwr' «in.r  A«i^ 

tending  him.  —u      »uow-i«rvaiit8  were 

At  that  moment  the  ilrsfc  cavalier  retnm-^ 
his  unsucoesBful  chase  of  the  ^ 

indeed  yonT  ^  ^        ii  it 
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The  horsemikn  slid  from  his  saddle. 

'Henrietta,'  he  replied,  'this  is  most  fortunate. 
Sorie  one  has  played  us  false,  and  your  arrival  got 
known.  A  t'f.isty  friend  warned  me  that  some- 
thing like  this  might  bt  Attempted,  and  I  ssl  off 
at  once  to  fnistnto  ii  HMif  yoo  the  papsfs 
safe?' 

•Quite.' 

'  That  makes  our  heads  firmer  upon  our  shoulders 
then;  the  sooonditls  who  attempted  yonr  mflban 
have,  however,  unfortnnataly  all  escaped,  thou|^ 
Sunderland  will  not  dare  move  openly  in  tlie  matter 
after  having  employed  such  cut-throats  to  attain  his 
&ad.  Bnt  I  presume  this  is  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  an  all  indebted  for  his  gallant  dsfenee  of  yoo  tiU 
we  arrived  ? '  and,  turning  to  AnfaMy,  ho  ddkA  his 
plumed  hat  and  made  a  deep  bow. 

'Sir,'  he  continued,  'I  know  not  to  whom  I  am 
indebted ;  but  Lady  Wsntworth  and  her  cousin  Lord 
Lovelace  tender  you  thcdr  very  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks.  From  this  mommt  eount  me  as  yoor  feiond, 
and  be  assured  that  I  only  wait  to  learn  your  name 
to  place  my  house,  my  service,  and  my  purse  at  your 
difljpoeaL' 

To  this  speech,  uttered  with  that  fluent  graoo 
which  distinguished  the  cavaliers  of  the  Court  of  the 
second  Charles,  Aubrey  replied  a  little  bashfully, 
'  My  lord,  I  am  Aubrey,  son  of  Sir  Nigel  Berkeley 
of  Black  water,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  been  of 
service  to  your  cousin.' 

At  this  instant  a  deep  groan  was  heard  from 
behind  them,  and  Lord  Lovelace  ran  to  the  hedge, 
where  tiie  man  whom  Aubrey  had  run  through  the 
shooMer  was  ttfll  lying. 


Bmding  down,  Lovelace  turned  him  round,  w  tiut 
the  moonbeftiDS  fell  upon  hb  Iket. 

•      I  liv^  'tie  lying  Didc  IWbot,*  hi  cried.—'  So 

swashbuckler,  you  fill  your  pockete  by  doi^ij^l 

2^*  honestly.' 
^^A  cone  fcom  the  wounded  man  was  the  only 

wJi^^'  T  ^"^""^  "  •  Talbot  ac 

few  iHU  beMeve  you  when  you  do  tell  the  truth. 
HMkye.  I  knownot  how  much  you  have  heard  of 
our  conversation;  but  if  you  report  coc  word  of  i 
IwiU  «at  my  kckey.  to  dit  your  dip  ^ 

rbre;f  y««  «d  with  that  rogue/  lookfng  7t 
^He  has  already  given  you  your  deserts;  and  as 

^  iSr*      I       f      P'**«°^  ^  g«°tle  blood. 

yo«  will  evw  find  John  Lovelace  ready  to  meet  you^ 

when  0      vhere  you  pleaae.' 

With  3  Lovelace  turned  away.  'Let  the  doe 
he  there  JI  morning/  he  said  coldly;  'he  is  in  2 
danger,  and  'twill  cool  his  venom  somewhat.' 

By  that  time  the  carriage  was  again  ready  for 
travelling,  and  Lady  Henrietta  havi4  rmmed  W 
seat,  and  the  wounded  servant  been  placed  inside  aU 
was  ready  for  a  start  ' 

to  'tL^^^^^^'J^^  are  riding 

to  Toddmgton,  distant  yet  many  miles;  there  ^ 
still  some  danger  of  a  second  ambush.  Can  I  pr.- 
vail  upon  your  generosity  to  ride  a  few  miles  idth 
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knhnf  •!  ooet  eoimat>d,  aad  1m  aad  LsvtltM 
went  on  mnm  Inrnditd  yiidt  ihwid  off  Um  mf 

riaga 

As  they  rode,  Lord  Lovelace  said,  'I  fear  me, 
Mr  Berkeley,  yon  have  made  an  enemy  in  Talhot, 
and,  onfortonttely,  he  has  learnt  yoor  nama ;  how- 
ever, to  counteract  his  enmity,  I  offer  you  my  friend- 
ship. If  you  ever  come  to  London,  what  inflwenoa  I 
have  at  Court  shall  be  yours.' 

To  this  Anbrej  made  a  saitabla  reply,  when 
Lovelaee  said,  'I  will  not  insult  yoor  intellifena^ 
Mr  Berkeley,  by  saying  that  it  is  best  to  keep  this 
affair  quite  secret  I  trust  you  will  repeat  to  no  one 
what  you  have  seea' 

*I  will  mentkm  no  word  of  it^  save^  oi  oonne,  to 
my  father,  and  ho  ia  absolirtely  to  ha  d^sndad  iqpon,' 
replied  Aubrey. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day,  Lovelace  somewhat  artfully 
trying  to  get  from  Aubrey  some  indioa^m  of  hk 
views  upon  them.  Bnt  Aubrey  was  a  discreet  youth, 
and  was  extremely  guarded  in  his  remarks;  theio 
was  something  of  mystery  about  the  adventure  in 
which  he  had  just  been  engaged ;  he  felt  there  was 
something  htkiud  it  whidi  he  eoold  not  mitomtuid, 
and  the  feeling  was  strengthened  when,  some  few 
miles  farther  on,  a  hoarse  challenge  from  in  front 
rang  out,  and  Lovelace,  bidding  Aubrey  halt>  rode 
forward  al<me. 

In  the  dim  moonlight  it  was  dear  that  sevwal 
horsemen,  all,  judging  from  an  occasional  steely 
glitter,  well  armed,  were  talking  with  Lovelaee. 
Presently  that  nobleman  came  trotting  back. 

'  Mr  Berkeley,'  said  he,  '  I  will  troaUe  you  to  ride 
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no  farther  with  ua  You  have  rendered  me  to-nlal.* 
»  greater  service  than  you  mav  in^ 

he  passed  the  coach,  he  glanced  keenlvit  ihTn 
been  .tUokl^rM  L'l  e??o T^"*!* 


CEAFTEB  IL 


HOW  AUBREY  WENT  OUT  INTO  THE  WORLD. 
IDNIGHT  had  long  since  chimed  from  the  clock 


iy±  tower  of  St  Albans  Abbey  when  Aubrey 
reached  Blackwater.  The  clanging  of  the  porter's 
bell  announced  to  old  Middleton,  the  lodgekeeper, 
that  some  one  desired  admittance.  Gunixig  an 
entrance  without  disturbing  any  other  member  of 
the  household,  Aubrey  proceeded  to  his  own  room, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  The  sun  shining  on  his 
face,  and  the  presence  of  his  father  in  the  room, 
awoke  him. 

Sir  Nigel  Berkeley  was  a  tall,  white-haired 
cavalier  of  the  old  school,  and  was  dressed  in  the 
graceful  style  of  the  preceding  reign. 

As  Aubrey  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes  hk 
father  said,  '  My  mm,  joa  returned  late  last  mght 
I  began  to  think  some  evil  had  befallen  yon.' 

'I  crave  pardon,  father;  but  the  fault  was  not 
wholly  mine.  I  met  with  an  adventure,  and  would 
speak  with  yon  on  the  mattw,  for  I  fear  it  may  lead 
to  trouble.' 

His  father  seating  himself  on  a  chair  near  the 
window,  Aubrey  related  the  adventure  of  the  previous 
night.  Sir  Nigel  sat  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
said,  '  'Tis  a  strange  tale,  Aubrey,  and  <me  at  which 
I  greatly  marvel.  I  like  not  the  sound  of  it ;  it  is  a 
parlous  thing  to  draw  sword  upon  a  king's  oflScer  ;  who 
knows,  it  might  have  been  a  deep  affair  of  state.' 
And  father  and  son  discussed  the  matter  at  length. 
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forth  ud  Me  Mmethmg  of  the  world,  to  nlav^ 

'  Whither  would  you  go  ? ' 
'  To  London,  to  enter  the  king's  serviVa  «« j 
e«op.ign    Ealph  Tresha.-e  fiber to 

What  did  .  »ldier-8  life  brin|  me  but  wouS, 
troubles,  «nfi«.tion*  „d  t  UeUngratitadeT 

t™to«,  wb.Ie  I  am  negleeted,  «  are  manyTmy 
^mh  who  served  the  royal  came  a.  UiOUrOlJZ 
™  V  he  soneliided  bitterly.  ■  """uoJAjr  as 

'  Tis  no  good  to  recaU  that,  fatter/ 

B^kehv  Xll  '  '  "^^  Sir  A»h«; 

^rartbeTbr?"-*  - 

WiSTof'c^™'  to  Holl««,  «^ 

-Nay,  sorely  not,  Aqbrey.  In  the  evenine  of  onr 
.ves  your  mother  and  I  woUd  b.  lorth  to  Wo  Z 

IZ'  n  yo»  mu,t  go,  an^ZLS^ 

>t  may  be  better  that  you  dwuld,  r,^  fa 
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and  when  you  have  had  yonr  fill  of  eamps  and 

Courts,  I  pray  God  you  may  return  to  Blackwater 
in  time  enough  to  bury  your  mother  and  me.' 

Aubrey  having  dressed,  he  and  his  father  strolled 
out  into  the  grounds.  From  the  bowling-green  in 
front  of  the  house  the  spin  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St 
Albans  could  just  be  seen  ;  to  their  right  the  grounds 
sloped  away  to  a  small  ornamental  lake  surrounded 
by  willow- trees.  These,  casting  their  shadows  on 
the  water,  made  it  look  quite  blaek,  to  which  cir- 
cumstano  the  house  owed  ite  name  <^  Black  water. 
In  front,  a  glorious  panorama  stretched.  First  the 
garden,  in  which  the  early  morning  sun  was  kissing 
the  fresh  May  floweis,  then  a  road  hemmed  in  by 
stately  trees,  and  beyond  that  the  thiek,  dark-leaved 
trees  in  Pre  Wood.  Behind  the  house  a  high 
i-ed-brick  wall  reared  itself,  and  towards  that  the 
old  knight  seldom  looked  ;  it  was  the  boundary  that 
separated  Blackwater  from  the  grounds  of  Colonel 
Somervdl,  grounds  that  for  generations  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Berkeley*  On  the  other  side  <rf 
that  wall  was  the  Manor  House,  with  its  magnifi.-e:  t 
collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  (the  plate  had 
been  melted  years  before  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Charles 
the  First) ;  and  tiiat  house,  with  the  best  pwrt  of  the 
estates,  had  been  confiscated  by  Cromwell  and  given 
to  Colonel  Somervell,  one  of  his  own  followers. 

At  the  Restoration  Sir  Nigel  had  pleaded  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  his  possessions,  but  his  petition 
had  been  onsuceessfoL  Colonel  Somervell  had  joined 
General  Monk  in  recalling  Charles,  and  for  this 
reason,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  dispossessed.  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  he  had  fallen  into  bad 
repute,  and  hit  name  had  been  mentioned  in  con- 
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8t,l  retained  possession  of  the  Manor  HoaJTaod 
vast  grounds    This  fact  rankled  in  Sirl^l's^i^ 

Somervel),  .horn  h.  called  .  am-^^'J^^^ 
.  Aubrey  had  been  brought  up  to  hdd  V^^Ov 
m  abhor^nce.  and  they  had  been  ae  perfecrlZ^i 

^pUeh  and  o^l^Tg^d-r  .'STfl^t  a" 

he  h^  eapt  from  his  pony,  torn  off  hie  doublet  3 
jumped  into  the  pond,  which  was  very  deei, 

Aubrey  gnpped  at  the  long  hair  of  .  young  ST'  ^e 
h«l  8ufflc,ent  conjcioueneea  left  to  cIuW.  A„b^\<Z 
^  neck  «id  K'moet  to  drown  him,  tat  iftT. 
•t«^e  he  nuuaged  to  get  her  out  » 

^mervell.  daughter.  me^^L'^^Ttr'TS 
A.  «pl.u,ed  how  die  had  w«.dered  fronTTJ 
«d  had  fallen  into  the  pond  tSoZ 
trying  to  n  .ch  a  water-b'ly  wwogn 

kc^iLSL'^'S'  1°'^  ^'''"y  I»«ed  the  pond  th. 
flection  of   he  rescue  flashed  acro«  A«W, 

inat  the  SomerveUa  were  abroad-  be  ihnh  oa  -4. 
migH  the  only  r^ident.  at  the  ^  wer^"  ^p^i' 
to  be  an  old  caretaker  and  his  wife  «''PP<»e(i 
^eir  walk  over.  Sir  Nigel  and  Aubrey  returned 
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mother,  thongli  (he  naaon  of  it  was  wilUidd.  She 

was,  of  course,  much  against  it;  but  on  Sir  Nigel 
saying  that  it  was  necessary,  she  gave  in  to  him,  as 
she  had  done  all  her  life. 

The  parting  of  Anbr^  from  his  mother  was  some- 
what affecting;  then  Sir  Nigel  placed  a  lettw  in  hia 
son's  hand. 

•It  is  to  my  old  friend,  Harry  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,'  he  said.  'He  will,  I  know,  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  when  in  many  a  skirmish  he  and  I  fought 
side  by  side,  do  what  he  can  for  you.  And  now,  QoA 
speed  thee,  lad ;  remember  all  I  have  said,  and  do 
your  duty  to  your  God  and  to  your  king.' 

Lady  Berkeley's  parting  gift  was  a  purse  of  gold 
and  then  Aubrey  mounted  and  trotted  off  with  a  gay 
wave  of  his  hand,  hastening  lest  he  should  ahow  in 
his  face  the  sorrow  he  felt  in  his  heart. 

Once  clear  of  the  grounds  of  Blackwater,  he  let 
his  horse  drop  into  a  walk,  and  with  head  sunk  down 
passed  m  review  many  incidents  of  his  boyhood's 
days,  then  turned  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the 
house  where  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  Long  and  sadly  he  gazed,  and  a  heavy 
feehng  of  coming  troaUc  seemed  to  oppress  him. 
At  last,  with  a  sudden  tng,  he  wheeled  round  hia 
horse  and  turned  towards  that  o^tal  in  which  ao 
many  fortunes  were  made,  so  many  reputations 
established,  and  so  many  prizes  gained;  but  where, 
alas  1  so  m«iy  careen  were  blighted,  so  many  Uvea 
wrecked,  and  ao  many  tragic  dooma  cneonntetcd. 


or. 


GHAPTBB  III 


OF  A   BIOT  IN  LONDON. 

AUBREY  had  a  ride  of  over  twenty  miles  before 
hm  ;  but  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  road 
was  good,  so  that  the  morning  was  still  young  when 
from  the  heights  beyond  Ken  Wood,  he  was  able  to 
bok  upon  the  great  City  of  London  lying  below  him. 
Making  only  a  brief  halt  to  eat  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese  at  the  Bull  and  Last  Inn,  he  spurred  on  till 
he  r^hed  the  village  of  Charing,  and,  passing  along 
the  Strand  at  a  walking-pace,  he  rode  into  the 
his  intention  being  to  put  up  at  one  of  the  many 
smm  inns  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  capital. 

His  progress  was  neeessarily  dow,  for  he  found 
the  narrow  streets  crowded  with  citama,  many 
of  them  apparently  in.  their  Sunday  garments 
msently  a  company  of  pikemen  marched  by  the 
crowd  making  way  for  them.  In  Cheapside  the 
prcw  was  so  great  that  Anbray  decided  io  wait  and 
observe  what  sort  of  procession  was  about  to  pass, 
for  from  the  talk  of  those  in  the  crowd  it  was  ^ 
that  a  procession  of  some  sort  was  expected. 

On  «»  outskirts  ot  the  crowd,  and  just  in  front  of 
Aubrey  s  horse,  stood  two  tall  men,  one  a  great  feUow 
in  the  garb  of  a  smith,  the  other  looking  like  a  tanner 

'The  Salamanca  doctor  should  be  h«ie  by  now' 
aaid  the  latter.  '  ' 

'Of  »  surety  he  shonld,'  grinned  the  smith,  'but 
tis  possible  his  friends  do  not  wirfi  to  hnrry  him- 
they  want  to  pay  ban  aUposslWeatteBtioB.' 
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At  theae  words  one  of  the  bystoadera  Iftaghed  and 

made  a  remark  to  his  companion.  Turning  to  the 
smith  for  information,  Aubrey  asked,  'Can  yor  tell 
me,  good  fellow,  what  procession  it  is  that  you 
wait  for  ?  • 

The  smith  stared  at  Aubrey  insolently  a  moment^ 
then  replied,  '  Good  fellow,  indeed,  and  who  may  you 
be,  forsooth,  to  "good  fellow  "  me,  and  whence  oome 
you  that  you  know  not  what 's  afoot  to-day  ? ' 

'I  did  but  ask  a  civil  question,'  replied  Aubrey, 
'  and  methinks  it  warraated  a  dvil  answer.' 

•  Use  your  eyes  more  and  your  t<»igue  less,'  said 
the  tanner,  '  and  you  will  soon  see  for  yourself.' 

Aubrey  felt  much  tempted  to  answer  angrily ;  but 
at  that  instant  a  rolling  of  drums  was  heard,  and  the 
head  of  the  procession  appeared. 

First  of  all  came  two  files  of  mounted  musketeo^ 
making  a  brave  show  on  their  black  jennets,  the  sun 
flashing  on  their  polished  hehnete  and  corsleta 
After  the  muskeieas  oame  the  drummers,  and 
following  them  a  party  of  pikemeu  with  their 
sixteen-foot  pikes  borne  on  their  shouMem.  The 
first  part  of  the  procession  was  closed  by  some  civic 
dignitaries,  and  then  the  rumbling  of  cart-wheels  was 
heard.    But  above  the  rumUing  of  the  wheels  came 

sound  which  caused  Aubrey  to  look  in  enriooa 
-rp<3ctancy.  Howls  and  cries  and  the  jeering  shouts 
of  the  crowd  fell  upon  his  ears. 

•Strike  hard,  man;  beat  lustily,'  bawled  a  voice. 

'  One  for  Lmd  Bassell.'  yeUed  anotiier,  <m  which  a 
volley  of  grons  and  mpnnMam  broke  htm  ^ 
crowd. 

A  loud  c^  of  agony  followed  this,  then  more  jeers, 
and  as  Aubrey  leaned  eagerly  forward  he  saw  a  cart 
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drawn  hy  a  gfcurdy  dray-horse  coming  along.  At 
the  cart-tail  a  man.  naked  to  the  waist,  was  fastened 
by  his  wrists,  and  behind  him  marohed  the  eomnum 

hangman,  a  brawny  fellow,  with  bared  arms; 
as  the  cart  moved  slowly  forward  he  plied  a 
■ix-thonged  whip  with  such  severity  that  every 
out  prodnoed  a  howl  of  agony  from  the  wretched 
man. 


When  the  cart  arrived  opposite  Aubrey,  he  noticed 
that  the  culprit  was  a  stout  man.  with  bandy  legs 
a  short  neek.  and  a  repulsive-looking  countenance.' 
His  cheeks  were  purple,  his  forehead  low.  and  he 
had  a  tremendous  length  of  chin  which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  having  his  mouth  in  the  middle  of 
his  face. 

A  bloek  in  the  procession  caused  the  cart  to  stop 
and  Aubrey  gazed  spellbound  upon  the  sickening 
scene.  The  blood  ran  in  little  rivulets  down  the 
wretch's  lacerated  back,  but  the  hangman  pHed  his 
lash  unmercifully. 

The  smith  in  front  of  Aubrey  howled  his  delifhi 
at  the  spectacle.  ^ 

•Lay  on.  lay  on,  friend.'  he  cried;  'strength  to 
your  arm  !    Tickle  him,  man  ;  tickle  him.' 

The  man  beUowed  as  the  blows  fell  upon  him ;  and 
the  tanner,  stooping,  picked  up  a  stone,  which,  just 
as  the  cart  moved  on  again,  he  hurled  so  truly  that 
it  caught  the  culprit  on  the  forehead. 

This  deed  roused  Aubrey  to  fierce  indignation. 

•Brute!'  he  cried  to  the  tanner,  'how  dare  you 
raise  hand  against  that  wretched  being?'  and  with 
his  nding-whip  he  administered  a  smart  cut  across 
the  fellow's  shoulders. 

Fierce  cries  of  resentment  rose  from  the  erowd. 
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•Ho!  ho!'  cried  the  smith,  'here  is  a  friend  of 
Titus  Oatea  He  uses  his  whip  on  us ; '  and,  cudgel 
in  hand,  he  advanced  threateningly  upon  Aubrey. 

'Pafc  up  that  stick,  or  I'll  give  you  a  taate  of  the 
whip,'  said  Aubrey  to  him. 

'Hark,  friends,  he  threatens  us,  the  king's  loyal 
subjects,'  cried  the  smith ;  while  the  tanner  growled, 
'  I  'U  make  him  pay  for  laying  lash  on  me.' 

In  an  instant  an  angry  erowd  was  pushing  round 
Aubrey ;  and  ere  he  knew  from  which  side  to  expeet 
an  attack  a  blow  from  a  cudgel  struck  his  left  arm 
80  heavily  that  he  dropped  his  bridle.  The  sting  of 
the  blow  inereased  his  anger,  and  he  laid  about  him 
with  his  vrldp. 

Loud  above  the  others,  the  smith's  voice  rang  tnt, 
'Shall  we  be  beaten  by  an  raemy  of  the  kin|^  wtxM 
cut-throat  a-horseback  ? ' 

e  erowd  pressed  closer  on  Aubrey,  several  stones 
V  .ung,  one  of  which  eangfat  him  on  the  shoulder; 
the  the  tanner,  who  was  on  Aubrey's  left,  seised 
his  baldrick,  and  with  a  great  pull  dragged  him  from 
the  saddle.  Beiore  Aubrey  could  recover  himself 
the  erowd  was  upon  him,  and  the  man  who  had  given 
him  the  blow  with  the  club  caught  him  by  the  ami. 
while  the  smith  advaneed  in  a  thmteoii^  i«>ipni»r 
with  his  cudgel 

Twas  clearly  no  moment  to  stand  upon  false 
feelings  of  pride,  and  Aubrey  cried  <mi,  'How  now ! 
would  you  murder  me  in  eold  Uood  f  Is  this  how 
you  treat  a  stranger  in  the  king's  capital  f 

•  You  began  it,  friend,'  said  one. 

*  And  I  doubt  not  you  are  a  traitor,'  added  the  smith. 
'I  am  no  traitor,  hot  as  good  a  subject  of  the 

king  as  any  of  yon,'  repUed  Aubrey. 
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•  He  eried  tliMiie  on  th*  poakhawnt  of  Gates  the 
perjurer,   the  murderer.    Remember  Romell  end 

Sidney,  yelled  a  woman  who  wa.  in  the  crowd. 
At  these  words  the  turbulent  ones,  with  a  howl 
? '  ^« tearing  himself  free  from  the 
man  who  held  him.  drew  his  swoid,  crying.  'If  you 
will  persist  you  shidl  tarte  steel.  I  will  at  }Lk 
protect  myself.'  ^ 

•Down  with  the  traitor  1 '  cried  the  crowd 

cut^S:S;tsi'"'  """^^      '^^'^  ^^"^^ 

There  was  a  sharp  struggle  for  a  moment,  then 
some  of  the  bystanders,  to  whom  possibly  the 
spectacle  of  Oates's  punishment  had  been  the  re- 
Ifo^      Pl«M«^  PW«ed  forward  to  see  what  was 

Foremost  amongst  these  were  two  handsome.  weU- 
grown  youths,  richly  though  not  showily  dieaied.  and 
elearly  of  the  better  clasa  -•'-wa.  ana 

Both  wore  sword%  and.  elbowing  their  way 
towards  Aubrey,  the  foremost  cried,  'Hallo  mv 
masters,  what's  amiss?  Brawlert  aasaolti^  a 
gentleman  I'  •-wuwiig  a 

.  '  Look  to  yourself,  meddler,'  said  one  of  the  crowd, 
aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  a  cudgel ;  but.  quick  ai 
Jight  this  was  struck  from  the  man's  hand  and  a 
sounding  box  on  his  ear  knocked  him  down.  The 
two  youths  then  forced  their  way  to  Aubrey's  side 
who.  qmte  out  of  breath,  was  glad  to  pause  for  a 
moment;  baUhe ^wd. growing  more  angry,  pressed 
on  and  soon  quite  a  formidable  fight  was  beinff 
vvuged.  in  which  blows  were  freely  giwn  and  t^ 
•od  blood  flowed  on  both  sides. 

Aubrey  had  aeiaed  hie  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  the 
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animal,  terrified  at  the  tmnolt^  reared  and  plaoged, 
dropping  his  iron-dwd  booCi  oo  nuu^  » tosb 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  monnted  o£Scer  forced  his 
way  into  the  crowd,  and  in  kwd,  aathocitetivt  tOMS 
bade  the  combatants  atop. 

'  What  means  this,  sirrahs  ? '  he  cried. 

'  So  please  yon,'  answwred  oos  of  the  youths  who 
had  oome  to  Anbny's  assistance,  '  these  bcawlsrs  set 
upon  this  young  gentleman  and  would  have  mnrdsrsd 
him  had  we  not  interfered  to  save  him.' 

'We  are  DO  brawlers,  but  loyal  subjects  of  King 
Jamest'  erisd  ths  tamwr,  'and  yon  gdknl  kid  his 
whip  about  my  shoulders  oat  of  wanton  spite.' 

The  officer  gave  Aubrey  a  searching  look,  and  for 
a  moment  seemed  inclined  to  be  disagreeable ;  but  in 
anothMT  instantk  withonl  Tirtsning  to  any  further 
explanations,  he  eaOsd  to  somt  piksBwa,  who  Twy 
soon  dispersed  the  crowd. 

'  Come,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  youths  to  Anbcey,  '  it 
would  be  wiser  to  get  out  of  this,' 

*AsyoawiU.  ButwhHherf 

'  Put  up  your  sword  and  fdlow  vm,* 

Doing  as  he  was  bid,  Aubrey,  leading  his  horse, 
followed  the  youths,  who  led  the  way  down  the 
street  at  the  end  of  which  the  fight  had  taken  place. 
They  entered  Basing  Lsae,  the  dome  of  1^  Fsnl's 
looming  up  before  them.  Here  his  guides  peaisd; 
and  one,  looking  at  Aubrey,  said,  '  Good  sir,  we  are 
well  out  of  that  squabUe ;  the  crowd  is  in  a  nasty 
mood  to-day.' 

'In  troth  it  is^  and  if  that  is  the  temper  of 
London  dtisens  I  Mre  hovr  li^  I  tdx  witib 
them ' 

'  \ou  are  a  stranger  here,  I  take  it  ? ' 
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nn'in  P"^f^  I  had  not  got  aind 

up  m  th«  b«w  1;  but  you  l„vo  «v.d  m,  ^h^, 

Jon  do  you  go,  Mr  Berkala^  t ' 

•Truth  to  tell,  I  know  not    I  wm  looking 
JOB.  , met  .n„  where  I  might  p„t  „p  tor  a  3fy^ 
tw^  wh«  I  got  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd.  I 

th^I  felt  eick  .nd  when  that  tfnnJTwiXpn 
«wck  on  me.  hurled  «.  B*r»«»  •''ww  ww 

the  cart's  taU  I  iSrf^  rf^?      ? '         ^''^^^'^  '^^ 
o       *  criea  aiuune  on  him.  and  trava  him 

The«e  are  indeed  times  when  it  ie  not  «fe  to  my 
wh^„  „  one',  mind.'  ^marked  William  H.wll^ 

nno  a  lodging,  said  Aabrnr.  'Can  yoD  tall  me  nf  . 
good  inn  hereabouts?'  y»n  «Mi  me  of  a 

Mv'^ISlr^  'J,*"/!"  ™'"'  '"'y-  "ith  me. 
"uC^la?      ^       ^  <""«hW  to  oa, 

'Nay,   friends/   exclaimed   AnW  'I 
~r^nt  to  inflict  myself  upon  yc^XaiuLT^f' 

iSL  L  I  Youridvice  is  all  I 

for  you  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  vLt 
knowledge  of  the  town.'  oi  me  in  your 

But  the  l»othe»  would  Jie«  of  noreftwalj  and. 
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carrying  Aubrey  with  them,  they  went  on  into  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  itopping  before  »  Uurge,  fine- 
looking  hooM. 

'Thia  is  my  grandfather's,'  said  Bei^Mnin  gulj. 
— '  Here,  Peter,  take  this  gentleman's  horse  round  to 
the  stables,  and  see  to  it  that  he  is  well  cared  for.' 

Preceded  by  the  brothers,  Aubrey  then  entered  the 
house,  wUeh  wm  solidly  and  handsomely  famished. 
Crossing  the  hall,  they  ascended  a  flight  of  tUdra  to 
the  dwelling-part  of  the  buikUog^  the  Iow«r  beiifg 
used  for  business  purposes. 

They  entered  a  large,  lofty  room,  which  looked  out 
on  St  FMl't  ChurehyMd  On  heuing  their  footsteps, 
an  old  man  who  had  been  sittbg  tA  a  tablo  with  m 
book  before  him  rose  to  greet  them. 

•  Grandfer,'  said  Benjamin,  '  I  have  brought  home 
a  guest    Allow  me  to  present  Mr  Berkeley.' 

Aubrey  bowed  to  the  tall,  stately.lookiog  old 
gentlemaa  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and 
the  deep  lace  on  his  sleeves  aiiJ  the  gold  buckles  on 
his  shoes  bespoke  the  comfort  o*  the  well-to-do 
merchant,  while  Us  now-white  hair  and  wrinkled 
face  testified  to  his  advmeed  agt. 

'  I  am  happy  to  welcome  Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said  in 
pleasant  tones.  '  But  his  dress  is  disordered,  and  there 
is  blood  upon  him;  he  has  surely  met  with  some 
aocid«atf' 

In  a  few  words  Betyainin  Hewling  related  what 

had  occiTTed. 

'Can  this  be  possible?'  said  Mr  giffin  with  « 
deprecatory  gesture. 

'It  is  indeed,'  said  Aubrey.  'And  had  it  not  been 
for  your  two  grandsons,  to  whom  my  wanoMt  thanls 
are  due,  I  fear  I  should  not  be  here  now.' 
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The  old  merchant,  who  had  reseated  himself  for 
an  instant  made  no  reply.  His  hands  lay  listlessly 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  his  head  was  bowed  ^ 
If  m  thought.    Presently  he  looked  up. 

'We  have,  indeed,  fallen  upon  evil  times,  sir,'  he  said. 
The  kmg  seems  little  minded  to  study  the  wishes  of 
his  people;  the  benches  are  occupied  by  justices 
whose  only  law  is  the  king's  pleasure,  and  unmerciful 
punishments  are  inflicted  upon  prisoners  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge.  This  Titus  Gates  is  a  monster  of  iniquity 
an  inhuman  wretch ;  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  and 
murder,  and  the  good  Lord  only  knows  what  besides; 
but  the  horrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by 
the  ferocious  Jeffreys  disgraces  our  courts.'  * 

'The  sight  we  saw  to-day  was  horrible  enough  in 
all  conscience,'  remarked  Aubrey. 

uTMi^"'     ^  unpleasant  subjects,'  said 

WiU  Hewhng,  whose  lively  features  were  an  indication 
of  a  joyous  disposition.  '  'Tis  near  dinner-time  I  fancy 
for  I  am  amazingly  hungry,  and  here  comes  Hannah 
to  call  us  to  the  meal' 

Aubrey  glanced  towards  the  door,  and  eaw  a  young 
and  handsome  girl,  who.  with  the  handle  of  the  door 
in  her  hand,  stood,  with  a  pretty  Mush  upon  her 
features,  undecided  whether  to  advance  or  retire.' 

'Come  in,  Hannah;  come  in,'  cried  Will  heartily 
rteppmg  across  the  room  and  taking  his  sister  round 
the  waist  'Here  is  a  gentleman  you  must  know' 
ani  he  led  her  tc  Aubrey.  ' 

Taking  her  hand.  Aubrey  uttered  a  few  common- 
ptece  remarks,  then  Benjamin  Hewling  carried  him 
off  to  his  own  loom,  where  soap,  water,  and  brushes 
«Me  bun  onoe  more  rei^table. 

•  Note  A,  "ntwi  OfttM,'  page  818. 
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From  time  to  time  Benjamin  had  gazed  with  some 
degree  of  curiomty  at  the  stont  sword  and  the  steel 

cuirass  Aubrey  wore,  v^jC:  ;■)^5^o  ntly  he  asked,  'Are 
you  of  the  army,  Mr  ?  erkeley  ? ' 

'Not  yet,  but  I  hoj. )  to  be,'  anfl<vered  Aubrey. 

Nothing  farther  Vi^.  jpJd  on  the  subject,  and, 
descending,  they  dined  in  the  solid,  sabstantial  style 
of  the  City. 

The  afternoon  passed  very  pleasantly,  i-he  brothers 
Hewling  taking  Aubrey  out  and  sLowing  him  much 
of  the  ancient  City.  In  the  evening,  Hannah,  who 
was  a  good  musician,  played  upon  the  clavichord,  and 
she  and  her  brothers  sang  glees  and  catches,  till  Mr 
Kiffin,  pointing  towards  the  timepiece,  announced 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  AUBBEY'S  BECEmoN  AT  WHITBHAU. 
^BRET'S  sleep  was  troubled  with  dreams,  and 

I«m  m  entering  the  king's  service.  ^ 

t.^Tiu'^  ^"^"^^^  ^  *        of  gray  velvet 
tagged  with  crimson,  a  collar  of  point-lace,^and  a  new- 
fashioned  low-crowned  beaver  with  a  si>er  C 
tm^7  ^""^  Street,  where  wasThe 

Sorrn.    ^,  ~  time 

bef^e  he  coula  get  an  interview  with  the  great  ma^ 

form  and  sturdy  limbs  of  his  visitor.  ^  ^  * 

st'Ci  tittle; f "  ^-^^ 

'Sir  Nigel  is  my  father,  my  lord.' 

fatht'^^Cd'the  b'r  "^^r^  '^^^ 

bZTk'e  ml  f  l.  ""^^'^  'P^^^^  «*rriage 

oespoke  more  the  soldier  than  the  priest  shook 

Aubrey  heartily  by  the  hand.  ^  ^ 

He  then  ran  through  the  letter. 
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*Yoar  father,'  he  said,  'recommends  you  to  my 
notice,  and  asks  me  to  posh  your  fortune  witili  his 
Majesty.' 

'  So  I  understood,'  saia  Aubrey. 

'  Alas,  I  have  but  little  interest  with  the  king ! 
You  know,  of  course,  that  James  views  our  church 
with  small  favonr,  so  that  request  of  mine  ia  not 
very  likely  to  be  listened  to.' 

'My  lord,  you  cannot  do  what  is  not  in  your 
power,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  the  will  as  much  as 
for  the  deed.' 

'  There  speaks  good  sense  and  that  I  admire  greatly; 
still,  some  little  influence  I  may  have,  and  I  dare  say 
a  small  appointment  at  Court  may"  be  found  few  you. 
How  does  that  suit  your  inclination  ?  * 

'  I  should  prefer  a  more  active  part  if  I  may  make 
bold  to  choose.    I  fear  I  am  not  fitted  for  a  ooiirtiw.' 

'  But  rather  for  a  soldier,  eh  ? ' 

'  That  suits  more  my  present  humour.' 

•  Oddsfish,  as  the  late  king  used  to  say,  just  what 
your  father  was  at  your  age,  ay,  and  I  too ; '  and  the 
bishop  heaved  a  sigh,  while  his  mind  wandered  back 
to  bygone  days. 

'In  an  hour's  time,'  he  said  presently,  'I  am 
attending  the  king's  levee.  If  you  are  ready,  I  will 
carry  you  to  Whitehall  and  see  what  can  be  done 
with  his  Majesty  to  further  your  interest' 

'  My  lord,  I  shall  be  ever  grateful,'  said  Aubrey. 

'  Then  wait  for  me  in  yon  adjoining  room  and  I 
will  call  you  when  I  am  ready.'  Accordingly,  in 
little  more  than  the  time  specified,  Anbrey  found 
himself  in  the  bishop's  c<»ch,  driving  westward. 

Going  by  way  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet  Street,  in 
the  Strand  they  met  a  company  of  the  King's  Second 
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or  foMrtrwun  Eegiment  of  Quaria  Aubrev  evM  ti.« 
^^Soyour  moli«.U<»,  lie,  tow«d.  th.  ,™y,.  h. 

which  are  always  "Zt  ht'^"  • '^^S'" 

tt.  Life  Guards  receive  attract  numylo  tt.  J^ 
But  I  win  «ee  what  X  can  do' 

£Kj-r^«ror:t^« 

^  the  site  of  the  old  palaceTuiB  W  ftf 

st'S  l-Th!?;  rttlr^  '^^^ 

opposite  th.  b«r«k.  wbS;  tUXTh"/™'** 
modatioo  of  Charles  th.  Se^J?^' Gallic 

tin '„r'  "r  Ho^ 

Of  r^"!;ri.-'^;i«"s2:  — - 
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They  alighted  and  made  theur  way  to  the  stone 

gallery. 

At  the  end  stood  a  guard-house,  outside  which 
were  several  Life  Guardsmen.  The  troopers  were  all 
fine-looking  men,  and  were  designated  Gentlemen 
of  the  Guard,  it  being  considered  no  dishonoiir  for 
even  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  to  serve  in  their 
ranka 

Aubrey  and  the  bishop  reached  the  king's  apart- 
ments, which  indeed,  in  those  days,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  entering.  In  fact,  under  Charles  the 
Second  the  gates  of  the  palace  had  stood  always 
open,  and  few  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  and  had  been  properly  introduced,  had 
any  difficulty  in  makmg  their  way  to  the  royal 
presence,  where  they  might  see  the  kmg  dme  or  son, 
dance  or  play,  or  might  even  hear  him  tell  one  of 
tliose  choice  stories  of  his  early  adventures,  for  which 
he  was  so  renowned. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second 
the  same  liberty  was  allowed,  though  the  Court  had 
lost  much  of  its  atmosphere  of  brightness  and  joviality, 
and  was  assuming  that  chilly  air  of  suspicion  for 
which  it  afterwards  became  notorious. 

As  Bishop  Compton  and  Aubrey  made  their  way 
through  the  magnificent  galleries  they  passed  gionps 
of  courtiers,  state  officials,  soldiers,  and  diplomatists^ 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  the  day.  At  last  the  ante-chamber  was  reached 
and  Aubrey  and  the  bishop  stood  amongst  the  crowd 
waitmg  for  an  audience.  Presently  the  curtains  al 
the  far  end  of  the  room  were  drawn  aaide,  and  as  the 
two  guards  brought  their  halberds  to  the  perpendicular 
»  tall,  rather  sUm  man  came  out.    He  was  most 
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dSSf  J  ^r^'  "^^^S  with  a  mincing 

d«idafied  step,  waa  c„)«sbg  the  ante-chamber.  nl' 

c^^::.''" "^'^  -^^^  Bid^op 

•Yes.  my  lord/  replied  the  bishop  with  a  bow. 
Ah.  aBd  your  fnend,'  exclaimed  the  gentle««. 
at  Aubrey  through  a  quizang-gka.,  ^ 
■npphcant  for  some  faavour,  eh  ? ' 

'  He  is  the  son  of  Sir  Nigel  Berkeley  of  Blackwater 
a  staunch  fighter  for  his  Majesty  cLles 
and^e  of  the  late  king's  most  ardent  suppoH^^T^ 
I  knew  Sir  Nigel  slightly,  a  mosVestimable 
P«»n.    I  am  glad  to  knaaw  a  son  of  his,'  said  the 

CouifT"^^'  '''rf'  he 'cornet 

Court  upon  an  unlucky  day,  'pon  my  aaaull' 

drawmg  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  snuff- W 
on  the  hd  ci  which  diamonds  and  rubies  glittered^ 
dehcately  took  a  pinch.  After  dustinf  ht  fri^ 
•nd  cravat  with  a  handkerchief  of  ValendeTea  1^ 
he  assumed  an  apparently  confidential  manner  with 
the  bishop,  and  continued.  «The  truth  is.  my  W 
hw  Maajesty  is  in  a  decidedly  bad  mood.  Still  ^ 
want  to  see  him,  I  will  carry  you  in.* 

•You  would  oblige  me.'  replied  the  bishop. 

and  he  minced  awa^  smiling  to  right  and  left. 
y.-  K  Sunderland,'  whispered  the 

bishop.  'ti»e  wealthiest,  and  some  say  the  mc«t 
dangerous  and  unscrupulous,  man  in  England ' 

nal^^  '^k"''^'      "'^y'  atmosphere  of  the 

palace  rather  oppressed  him;  still.  Lord  Sunderland 
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presently  returning,  he  aeoompuied  the  biahop  into 

the  audience  chamber. 

As  the  curtain  fell  behind  him  Aubrey  found  him- 
self in  a  large,  dark-oak  wainscoted  room,  the 
hangings  being  of  rnmsoa  There  were  a  good  many 
people  present,  and  Aubrey  looked  roond  him  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  to  think  he  wae  in  the  prosenoe  of  the 
king. 

As  he  entered  he  heard  a  rather  harsh  voice  saying, 
•No'  more,  sir;  speak  no  more  of  Oatea    I  wili 

concede  nothing.  The  rogue  shall  suffer  the  full 
penalty.  He  shall  go  through  with  it  if  he  haa 
breath  in  his  body.  I  will  make  no  concessions ;  my 
father  made  concessions,  and  he  lost  both  crown  and 

head.' 

Looking  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  voice, 
Aubrey  saw  the  king  seated  in  an  armchair  of  dark 
oak,  upholstered  with  crimson  velvet. 

James  the  See(md  was  above  the  middle  height, 
much  fairer  than  his  late  brother  Charles,  who,  indeed, 
had  been  very  swarthy.  James  was  not  bad-looking, 
except  that  his  mouth  was  rather  large.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  his  only  ornament  being  the  eight- 
pomted  Star  of  the  Garter,  whldi  he  wore  on  his  left 
breast. 

Standing  in  front  of  him  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
the  City,  who  had  presented  a  petition  that  Gates 
might  be  spared  his  second  flogging.  He,  however 
answered  the  king's  vehement  speech  with  many  a 
deep  obeisance  as  though  expressing  his  abmAaU 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed. 

The  courtiers  who  stood  near  the  king,  .seeing  that 
his  Majesty  was  displeased  with  the  sheriff,  glared  and 
frowned  at  him  accordingly,  and  he  withdrew  abashed. 

Gf.  0 
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The  bishop  took  Aubrey  by  the  arm  and  guided 
him  to  a  window  recess  where  a  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing looking  ont  across  the  water.  As  he  turned, 
Aubrey  recognised  Lord  Lovelace.  The  nobleman 
gave  him  a  quick,  sharp  glance,  but  made  no  other 
sign  of  having  seen  him  before,  and,  ignoring  him, 
said  to  the  bishop,  '  Qood-moming,  my  lord,  we  do 
not  often  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  the 
king's  levee.' 

'Those  of  my  cloth  are  not  always  welcome,' 
whispered  the  bishop. 

'  Ton  mean  black  robes  are  more  in  favonr  than 
lawn  sleeves  ? '  said  Lovelace. 

The  bishop,  with  a  smile,  placed  a  finger  upon  his 
lips,  then  turned  to  speak  to  a  Minister  who  had 
accosted  him,  when  Lovelace  stepped  close  to  Aubrey. 

•  What  brings  you  here  ? '  he  whispered  fiercely. 

•  To  pay  my  respects  to  his  Majesty.' 

'  What  are  you  asking  for  ?  Have  you  any 
influence  ? ' 

'I  have  not^  but  the  Bishop  of  London  is  my 
friend.* 

'  Bah !  do  you  think  he  is  likely  to  further  your 
business  ?  Whatever  influence  he  had  died  with 
Charles.  And  hark  ye,  young  sir,  have  a  care  how 
you  wag  your  tongue.  There  are  those  here  who 
would  spit  you  without  compunction  if  your  speech 
should  outrun  your  discretion.  Remember,  I  have 
your  promise  of  secrecy.' 

'  What  I  have  said  I  have  said,'  replied  Aubrey 
stiffly,  staring  straight  into  Lord  Lovelace's  eyes,  and 
alreiuly  thinking  that  the  intrigues  of  Court  life  would 
never  suit  him. 

The  bishop  returning  to  him,  they  advanced  and 
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stood  among  the  crowd  surrounding  the  king,  when 
Aubrey,  examining  the  features  of  those  present,  to 
liis  dismay  saw  the  short  man  who,  dressed  in  the 
king's  uniform,  had  been  one  of  those  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  Lady  Wentworth's  coach.  Tliis  man, 
judging  by  the  furtive  and  vindictive  looks  which  he 
directed  at  Aubrey,  had  already  recognised  him.  He 
was  talking  to  an  officer  who  stood  near  the  king  and 
was  plainly  on  dnty.  This  officer  presently  approached 
his  Majesty  and  whispered  a  few  words,  on  which  an 
angry  frown  settled  on  James's  face  and  he  gave  a 
short,  sharp  look  in  Aubrey's  direction. 

On  this  Aubrey's  heart  sank,  for  he  knew  he  was 
indeed  in  a  predicament. 

'  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? '  he  asked  in  low  tones 
of  the  bishop. 

'The  short  one  on  the  king's  left?  Oh,  that's 
Harry  Jermyn,  of  the  Guarda  He  is  just  now  high 
in  his  Majesty's  favonr.' 

*  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  press  my  busi- 
ness with  the  king  now,'  began  Aubrey;  when,  James 
speaking,  a  dead  silf^nce  fell  upon  the  Court 

'We  greet  you,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London,'  he 
said ;  '  it  is  not  often  we  have  the  pleasare,  tiiongh 
loyal  churchmen  are  always  welcome.' 

The  accent  he  put  on  the  word  'loyal'  escaped 
nobody,  and  Compton  hastened  to  assure  the  king 
that  he  had  no  more  loyal  subject  than  himself. 

James  waved  <nie  shapely  hand. 

'Of  that  we  are  well  assured,'  he  said,  'and  the 
time  may  soon  arrive  when  we  shall  put  your  loyalty 
to  the  test,  when  we  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  u&' 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  there  was  discernible 
a  rather  harsh  ring. 
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The  bishop  expressed  his  readioMt  always  to  obey 
the  king,  when  James  eontinaed,  'To  what  Ineky 
chance  are  we  indebted  for  thia  visit  f    Is  th«rt 

anything  in  which  we  can  pleasure  you  ? ' 

'  Your  Majesty  overwhehns  me,'  replied  the  bishop ; 
'but  if  I  am  allowed  to  make  a  request,  I  would 
reoommoid  to  your  royal  notice  Master  Aubrey 
Berkeley,  son  of  Sir  Nigel  Berkeley,  an  old  and 
valued  servant  of  your  royal  father.' 

At  the  name  of  Berkeley  the  king  stared  hard  at 
Aubrey,  who,  according  to  the  bishop's  instructions, 
advanced  and  knelt  befwe  his  sovmeign. 

James  did  not  give  him  his  hand,  but  exclaimed 
in  harsh  tones,  'Stand  up,  young  man,  your  name 
hath  already  been  spoken  to  u&' 

Aubrey  did  be  was  bidden,  and  saw  on  James's 
face  the  frowu  chat  his  snlgeets,  during  his  short 
reign,  so  often  saw  there,  and  so  often  had  cause 
to  rue. 

'Sir  Nigel  Berkeley,'  sneered  the  king,  'who  is 
ha  ?  Some  beggi'  y  cavalier  who  im|K)rtuned  our 
late  brother  till  .xe  got  a  knightiiood  fxxt  services 
which  he  had  never  rendered  ? ' 

'My  father  will  die  a  poorer  man  than  he  was 
bom,  sire,'  said  Aubrey  hotly,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  king's  remark.  'A  Boundhead  knave  was  re- 
wwded  by  Cromwell  with  the  best  part  of  my  father's 
estates,  which  the  late  king  never  restored  again, 
though  my  father  beggared  himself  in  your  father's 
service.' 

'Speak  not  of  "Roundhead  knaves,"'  said  the 

king.  'All  are  now  our  good  subjecta  Mayhap 
this  Sir  Nigel  is  the  descendant  of  one  of  those 
knights  our  grandfather  dubbed,'  alluding  to  James 
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the  Firsts  mania  for  making  knights,  he  having 
created  three  hundred  on  y«  journey  to  the  eapitid 

to  assume  the  crown. 

'  No,  sire,  the  Berkeley  banmetey  goes  baek  to  th« 

second  Edward.' 

'To  whom,  I  hope,  they  were  more  loyal  than 
their  desoendanta  seem  to  be  to  me,'  said  Jamet 
crossly.  '  But  tell  me,  young  man,  is  it  true  what  I 
hear  about  your  doings  but  yesterday.  Did  you  lay 
your  whip  on  loyal  citizens  ?  This  is  a  nice  state 
of  things,  when  my  subjects  openly  sympathise  with 
malefaetcnrs,  tried  and  ooodmnned  befcm  a  jury  drawn 
from  their  own  clasa  Know  this,  that  I  will  have 
my  laws  respected,  and  that  I  will  have  toleration 
for  all  classes  and  for  all  people,  let  their  religion  be 
what  it  may.  To  say  or  do  aught  against  that  is 
treason — my  treMcm,'  and  the  king  looked  angrily 
round. 

The  courtiers  glanced  at  one  another,  and  James, 
speaking  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  continued,  'And 
for  you,  my  l<»d  bishop,  to  interest  yourself  on 
behidf  of  tUs  yoong  taan — ^fie^  I  had  nofe  thmight  it 
of  vou.' 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  this,'  said  the  bishop. 

'But  I  knev,'  cried  James,  'and  all  here  shall 
know  that  I  will  have  tolerati<m,  and  tiiat  the  laws 
shall  be  obeyed.' 

Jermyn,  who  had  evidently  enjoyed  the  scene  just 
enacted,  now  pushed  forward  and  endeavoured  to  get 
a  word  with  James,  which,  had  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
nothing  eonld  have  prevented  Anln^'s  iannediate 
arrest.  But  the  king  was  in  a  very  bad  hnmoar, 
and  he  impatiently  waved  Jermjm  aside. 

'Peace,  man/  he  cried,  'you  are  ever  ready  to  run 
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in  with  your  weak  knees  whwe  a  e^roofer  iii«a 

would  hesitate  to  tread.' 

This  allusion  to  Jermyn's  thin  legs  and  wobbly 
kneei  earned  the  ooariiera  to  snigger  loudly,  and  the 
infuriated  Jcrmyn,  giving  Aubrey  a  look  that  would 
have  slain  him  if  looks  could,  slunk  back  behind  the 
king's  chair,  where  he  remained  biting  his  fingers  in 
impotent  rage. 

Anlnrey  had  stood  dnmfranded  at  the  reception 
he  had  met  with,  and  only  wondered  how  he  could 
get  out  of  his  present  uncomfortable  position.  He 
looked  at  Sunderland,  who  stood  near  him  ;  but  that 
statesman  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
took  snuff,  which  action  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
have  destroyed  any  chance  Aubrey  ever  had  of  Court 
preference. 

'I  had  intended  to  crave  permission  to  serve  in 
your  r^ment  of  life  Guardi^  your  Majesty,'  stam* 
mered  Aubrey,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

But  the  king  turned  away,  saying  coldly,  'None 
serve  in  my  Guards  but  loyal  gentlemen ; '  and  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  that  same  officer  who 
must  have  told  the  king  that  Aubrey  had  been  mixed 
up  with  the  riot. 

Aubrey's  predicament  was  put  an  end  to  by  Lord 
Lovelace,  who,  with  that  headstrong  impetuosity 
which  was  his  great  characteristic,  stepped  forward, 
and,  taking  the  young  man's  arm,  said  to  him  kindly, 
'  Friend,  your  audience  is  at  au  end  ; '  and,  bowing 
deeply,  Aubrey  ret'  d  till  he  and  the  bishop  were 
again  among  the  crowd. 

One  or  two  looked  at  them  superciliously  through 
those  glasses  on  long  handles  then  coming  into 
fashion,  and  known  as  quizzing-glaases ;  but  the 
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majority  took  no  notice  of  them,  when  the  bishop, 
seizing  his  opportunity,  left  the  audience  chamber 
and  made  his  way  to  his  coach. 

He  was  elesrly  in  a  bad  tmaper,  tmd  AiAvtgr  mid 

nothing.  When  they  were  again  in  the  coach,  md 
Whitehall  was  left  behind,  Compton  said,  '  'Twas  ill- 
advised  of  you.  Master  Berkeley,  not  to  tdke  m« 
entirely  into  your  ctmfidenee.' 

'I  humbly  eraye  your  pard«m'  said  Anfaiagr, 
•but  I  never  thought  the  adventures  1  have  met 
with  during  the  last  few  days  could  afTect  me 
here.  I  was  also  bound  down  to  secrecy  ;  but  some 
things  I  can  tell  ^  >  u,'  and  he  related  his  CSty  ad- 
venture. 

'The  officer  who  rescued  the  Hewlingtt  and  me 
from  the  crowd  was  he  who  whispered  to  the  kk^' 
concluded  Aubrey. 

'A  man  who  is  hand  and  i^ove  with  Snndm^aod,' 
said  the  bishop. 

'I  have  also  run  up  against  and  frustrated,  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  rascally  attempt  at  robbery  or 
abduction,  Harry  Jermyn,  at  the  same  time  having 
the  misfortuM  to  run  tiirough  the  hodj  a  friokl  of 
his,  one  Dick  Talbot' 

The  bishop  stared  in  open  -  eyed  astonishment 
'  Made  enemies  of  Jermyn  and  Talbot ! '  he  cried,  '  two 
of  the  most  unprincipled  rogues  at  Court !  Believe 
me,  you  will  do  littie  good  in  Looden.  Why,  your 
'  e  is  not  safe  an  hour.  Talbot  is  the  man  who 
does  all  the  dirty  work  about  the  Court,  and  Jermyn 
is  well  in  with  the  king.  Besides  that  he  is  one  of 
the  vainest  coxcombs  of  the  day,  and  you  have  caused 
him  to  be  laughed  at  Have  a  eara  where  yo«  go 
after  dark,  and  if  yon  value  your  life  or  V^mi^,  wtti 
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will  be  advised  by  one  who  wishes  you  well  for  yom 
father's  sake,  you  will  leave  London  behind  you 
before  nightfall.' 

Aubrey  looked  despondently  from  the  coach  window. 
•  Your  advice  is  reasonable,'  he  said,  '  though  in  truth 
I  know  not  whither  to  go.  Return  home  I  cannot, 
tac  I  left  thwe  to  save  my  people  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  act  against  Jermyn.' 

•  Where  are  you  staying  now  ? ' 

'  With  one  Kiffin,  in  the  City.' 

'  Bad,  bad  !  Kiffin  is  well  known  to  be  disaffected 
towards  the  kbg.  He  spoke  in  the  City  against 
Ostes's  pnnishmeot,  and  were  he  not  an  influential 
man  he  would  ere  now  have  felt  the  king's  anger. 
You  had  better  leave  Kiffin's  at  once,  and  go  to  the 
"  Saracen's  Head,"  between  Chwing  and  Westminster, 
where  I  know  you  will  be  safe  for  a  time.  There  I 
will  send  you  word  in  the  morning  what  you  had 
best  do.' 

Having  arrived  at  the  bishop's  house  in  Aldersgate 
Street^  Aubrey  bade  him  good-bye,  and  went  off  on 
foot  to  Kiffin's  house. 

He  found  the  brothers  Hewling  both  in,  but  busy 
packing  their  trunks  as  though  for  a  journey.  They 
greeted  Aubrey  warmly,  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
fared  at  Court. 

*To  tell  the  truth,  but  badly,'  said  Aubrey. 
'  London  is  no  place  for  me.    I  am  off.' 

'Whither?' 

'  That  I  cannot  say.' 

'  Why  not  come  west  with  us  ?  We  are  going  into 
Somersetshire  to  an  aunt's,  and  can  assure  you  a 
warm  welcome.' 

'  Nay,  I  know  not  what  my  movemento  will  be.  I 
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sleep  to-night  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head,"  and  to-morrow 
I  leave  London ;  bat  whether  I  go  north,  atmih,  east, 

or  west  I  cannot  say.' 

Having  bidden  Mr  Kiffin  farewell,  Aubrey  then 
took  leave  o£  the  Hewlings  and  set  off  for  the 
•  Saracen's  Head.'  Arrived  there,  he  ordered  dinner, 
after  which  he  walked  into  the  City  to  see  what  he 
could  of  the  town  before  he  tamed  his  back  on  it, 
perhaps  for  ever. 

Aa  he  strolled  along  he  once  or  twice  caught  sight 
of  an  ill-looking  fellow,  having  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye,  who  seemed  to  be  following  him.  This 
man,  when  Aubrey  stopped  suddenly,  halted  and 
looked  about  him,  and  then  turned  away  and  disap- 
peared, but  always  came  back  again  when  Aubrey 
went  on. 

Seeing  this,  Aabrey  walked  towards  the  man, 

who  turned  into  Whitefriars,  which  they  were  then 
passing,  and  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  squalid 
houses,  where  Aubrey,  who  had  already  been  warned 
against  venturing  into  that  den  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, did  not  think  it  wise  to  follow. 

The  circumstance,  however,  put  him  somewhat 
on  his  guard,  and  he  not  only  kept  a  sharp  eye  about 
him,  but  returned  to  bis  inn  earlier  than  he  other- 
wise would. 

Having  eaten  his  sapper,  he  strolled  to  the  window, 

from  which  a  good  view,  extending  to  the  river, 
could  be  obtained.  As  he  was  looking  out  he  saw  a 
man,  whose  hat  wah  well  pulled  down  over  his  eyes, 
pass  in  front  of  the  inn  and  give  a  look  up  at  tiie 
windows. 

The  fellow  had  on  a  short,  fashionable  cloak, 
beneath  which  a  long  sword  stuck  out,  and  Aabrey 
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would  not  have  recognised  him  had  he  not  caught 
sight  of  the  black  patch  over  his  eye. 

•Zounds!'  he  muttered,  'this  fellow  is  certainly 
watching  me,'  and  catching  up  his  sword  he  ran 
downstairs  and  througli  tlie  bar.  His  man  was  then 
walking  rapidly  westward,  and  had  already  got  some 
distance  away.  By  running,  Aubrey  overt  ok  him 
and  said,  '  You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  my 
proceedings ;  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know 
speak  out,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer.' 

The  man  pulled  his  hat  down  lower  over  his  eyes, 
and,  with  a  scowl,  laid  his  hand  on  the  'ilt  of  his 
sword.  *I  know  you  not^'  he  growled;  'but  if  yon 
use  language  unbecoming  one  gentleman  to  another 
I  will  give  you  a  lesson  in  manners.' 

'Gentleman!'  laughed  Aubrey  ironically,  staring 
at  the  other's  tawdry  finery,  'cut-purse  would  be  a 
truer  name  for  you,  methinka' 

•  Sink  me,  you  shall  answer  for  that  I '  cried  he  of 
the  black  patch,  half -drawing  his  sword. 

•Now,  this  moment,'  replied  Aubrey,  also  half- 
drawing,  when  the  man,  after  throwing  a  quick 
glance  around  him,  and  seeing  no  one,  muttered  under 
his  moustache,  'Bah!  I  do  but  waste  time  with  a 
beardless  boy.  I  have  spitted  bantams  like  you 
three  at  a  time  before  breakfast'  And  so  saying,  he 
walked  quickly  on. 

Aubrey  could  do  nothing  more,  so  returned  to  the 
inn,  wondering  whither  aU  this  mystery  would  lead 
him. 

He  asked  his  host  whether  he  had  noticed  or 
knew  the  man  with  the  black  patch ;  but  the  landlord 
replied  that  he  neither  knew  him,  nor  had,  in  faet^ 
seen  him. 
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Aubrey  sought  his  bed  early,  but  first,  as  a  pre- 
caution, locked  and  bolted  his  door.  He  could  not 
have  been  long  asleep  when  he  awoke  wiih  a  starts 
fancying  gnns  were  being  fired  close  to  his  earn  He 
sat  up,  and  then  became  aware  that  some  one  was 
hammering  loudly  on  his  door.  Jumping  out  of  bed, 
he  seized  his  sword,  and  cried  out,  '  Hallo  there,  who 
knocks  ? ' 

•  Is  that  you,  Aubrey  Berkeley  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

•  Then  open,  as  you  value  your  life.' 
'  Who  are  you  ? ' 

'  Open,  fool ;  delay  is  dangerous.' 

•  Say  first  who  you  are  ? ' 

'Come  close  then,'  cried  a  voice  without,  im- 
patiently, as  another  bang,  apparently  from  a  sword- 
hilt,  made  the  door  rattle. 

Aubrey  obeyed,  and  the  man  outside  stooped  to 
the  keyhole. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  *  again  asked  Aubrey. 

'  John  Lovelace,'  was  whispered  in  reply.  '  Now 
open,  for  a  file  of  musketeers  are  on  their  way  to 
arrest  you  on  a  charge  of  high  treascm.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  'SARACEN's  HEAD.' 

QN  hearing  these  words,  Aubrey  undid  the  door, 
\J  when — booted,  spurred  and  cloaked,  red  in  the 
face  and  perspiring — Lord  Lovelace  burst  in. 

'Zounds,  you're  abed  early,  a  thorough  country- 
man,' he  snapped.    •  Quick,  on  with  your  clothes  1 ' 

'  For  what  reason  ? ' 

'  Well,  man,  you  heard  what  I  said.  Are  yon 
pining  to  see  the  inside  of  a  prison  and  to  end  your 
days  on  a  gibbet  ? ' 

•  By  no  meana  But  this  is  surely  England ;  no 
man  need  fear  the  law  who  hasn't  broken  it,  and 
what  have  I  done  ? ' 

Lovelace  uttered  an  angry  exclamation.  'This 
prattle  about  law  makes  me  fume,'  he  said.  'James 
is  the  law,  therefore  what  he  does  can  be  no  other 
than  lawful.  He  would  sooner  part  with  his  life 
than  with  that  doctrine.  You  have  offended  him, 
touched  him  on  his  most  vulnerable  point,  have 
stirred  up  sedition  amongst  well-disposed  subjects. 
Sunderiand  has  turned  his  back  on  you,  and  that  rat 
Jermyn  has  blown  upon  you  for  preventing  him  and 
Dick  Talbot  from  carrying  off  my  cousin  to  the 
Tower,  and  now  you  ask,  "  What  have  I  done  ? "  I 
tell  you  many  a  better  man  has  lost  his  head  for 
less!' 

•  How  know  you  this  about  Jermyn  ? ' 
'Because,  r-t  an  hour  ago,  I  was  standing  behind 

a  curtain  near  a  table  at  which  the  kinij  was  playing 
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basset,  when  Sunderland  came  and  told  him.  Jermyn 
has  been  in  disgrace  all  day ;  but  he  told  Sunderland 
about  you,  and  Sunderland  hurried  to  the  king  with 
the  new&  I  at  once  went  to  Compton,  learnt  where 
you  were  to  be  found,  and  came  on  here.  Jermyn, 
I  know,  is  on  his  way  Iiere  with  a  tile  of  musketeers 
to  arrest  you.  He  put  a  fellow  on  to  dog  your  steps 
this  morning,  and  knows  where  you  are.' 

'  The  man  with  the  black  patch ! '  said  Aubrey, 
who  all  this  while  had  been  dressing.  Suddenly  he 
paused.  '  My  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  your  good 
services,'  ue  said ;  '  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
wait  to  be  arrested,  and  brave  this  out.  The  king 
will  not  break  the  laws  of  the  country.' 

'  Fool,*  said  Lovelace  angrily  ;  '  James,  to  accomplish 
his  own  ends,  will  break  anything ;  once  he  deter- 
mines on  a  course  nothing  will  ever  turn  him  from 
it.    He  never  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury.' 

Aubrey  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said,  'Why 
do  you  take  all  this  trouble  to  save  one  who  is 
nothing  to  you  ? ' 

Lord  Lovelace  laughed.  'Because,  my  ingenuous 
youth,  you  know  more  than  is  good  £c»r  me  vad  cer- 
tain of  my  friends,  and  not  mough  to  satisfy  James, 
who  already  has  suspicions.  Once  in  his  power,  the 
rack,  the  iron  boot,  the  thumbkins,  would  all  be  tried 
upon  you,  and  under  their  persuasicm  you  might 
mention  names  or  invent  occurrences.  No,  Mastw 
Berkeley,  I  will  save  you  if  I  can,  for  you  have 
rendered  our  cause  good  service ;  but  rather  than  you 
should  fall  alive  into  James's  hands  I  will  pass  this 
blade  through  your  hearty'  and  he  tapped  the  hilt  of 
his  rapier. 

'  But  whithor  am  I  to  go  ? ' 
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'I  will  see  to  that;  quick,  saddle  your  hor  e,  I 
have  mine  below.  In  an  hour  we  will  be  in  safety. 
As  you  have  rained  yourself  with  James,  yon  had  best 
join  us ;  but  if  you  won't,  you  must  at  least  lie  quiet 
until '  and  he  paused. 

'  Until  what  ? '  asked  Aubrey. 

Lovelace  had  been  looking  from  the  window  along 
the  road  towards  Whitehall,  which  showed  white  in 
the  moonlight. 

'  Thousand  furies  1 '  he  cried,  '  you  have  delayed  too 
long.    Look ! ' 

Aubrey  did  so,  and  some  distance  away  saw  a 
body  of  men  advancing  with  measured  step,  the 
polished  barrels  of  their  muskets  glinting  in  the 
moonlight,  the  lighted  matches  glaring  red.  This 
sight  brought  vividly  home  the  truth  of  Lord  Love- 
lace's remarka  That  the  king  was  exceedingly  in- 
censed with  him  he  had  good  cause  to  know,  tiiere- 
fore  in  an  instant  he  made  up  his  mind  on  a  matter 
that  was  in  reality  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 
He  would  accompany  Lord  Lovelace  ! 

Having  so  decided,  with  feverish  haste  he  finished 
his  dressing,  and  began  putting  together  his  few 
belongings. 

'  I  left  my  horse  tied  to  a  tree  just  below  the  inn,' 
said  Lord  Lovelace ;  '  while  you  are  getting  ready, 
and  for  heaven's  sake  be  quick,  I  will  saddle  your 
nag  and  lead  it  from  the  stoble.  We  have  no  time 
to  lose.' 

'My  horse  is  a  bay  mare,  the  only  one  in  the 
stable,'  said  Aubrey ;  '  you  cannot  mistake  it.' 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes  Aubrey  saw 
Lovelace  lead  the  bay  from  the  inn  yard.  He  then 
darted  downstairs. 
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Hardly  had  he  reached  the  bar,  however,  when 
the  musketeers,  perhaps  having  caught  sight  of  Love- 
lace leading  away  Aubrey's  horse,  reached  the  ino, 
deployed,  and  blew  up  their  matches  in  readiness 
to  fire. 

Two  soldiers  entered  the  bar,  and  one,  Aubrey 
saw,  was  the  odious  Jermyn,  the  other,  a  burly 
sergeant  In  his  high  voice  Jermyn  cried,  'We  are 
on  the  king's  errand,  let  no  man  move  oa  peril  of 
his  life.    There  are  traitors  within.' 

While  those  in  the  bar  looked  at  one  another  with 
frightened  faces,  Aubrey,  seeing  all  escape  by  the 
front  of  the  inn  was  cut  oS,  threw  a  guinea  in 
payment  of  his  bill  towards  the  landlord,  then  darted 
back  up  the  stairs.  Not,  however,  before  he  had 
been  caught  sight  of  by  Jermyn,  who  cried  out, 
'There  is  our  prisoner  I  After  him,  Turnbull,  while 
I  call  our  men  in  to  search  the  house.' 

The  sergeant  started  after  Aubrey,  who,  however, 
made  the  most  of  his  few  moments'  start.  Ascendins 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  he  reached  the  top,  raced 
down  a  passage  leading  to  the  back  of  the  inn,  and 
dashed  into  a  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  he  locked 
behind  him.  Running  to  the  winaow,  he  threw  it 
open  and  looked  out;  the  garden  of  the  inn  was 
beneath  him,  and  without  a  moment's  thought  he 
threw  out  his  valise,  then  lowered  himself  by  the 
window  siil  till  he  hung  hy  his  hands,  and  dropped, 
falling  upon  his  feet  on  soft  earth  outside  a  low«r 
window  just  as  Jermyn  entered  that  room  by  the 
door.  With  an  angry  cry  the  oflScer  whipped  out 
his  rapier  and  dashed  the  point  through  the  window 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Aubrqr,  Imt  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  glass. 
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Aubrey  ran  across  the  fjarden,  but  found  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
nonplussed,  while  loud  and  angry  shouts  loiinded 
behind  him.  At  that  instant  he  caught  sight  of  a 
sturdy  vine  trained  against  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 
Throwing  over  his  valise,  with  hands  and  feet  he 
swarmed  up,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top,  and 
dropped  over  into  the  road  on  the  other  side.  He 
then  picked  up  his  valise  and  raced  at  top  speed  in 
the  direction  Lovelace  had  taken,  when  just  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  he  ran  full  tilt  against  a  burly 
musketeer,  who  gripped  him  firmly  in  his  arms. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  free  himself  or  to  get  at  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  ;  the  soldier  had  both  his  arras 
round  him  and  held  him  in  an  iron  embrace,  bawl- 
ing the  while,  '  Ho  there,  Joyce,  Pringle,  to  me.  I 
have  the  traitor.* 

Aubrey  was  in  despair,  thinking  that  after  all 
he  should  be  captured,  when  from  the  darkness  a 
mounted  figure  appeared,  an  arm  was  raised,  and 
a  pistol-butt  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  musketeer's 
head,  felling  him. 

'Seize  my  stirrup-leather,'  fiercely  whispered 
Lovelace,  for  he  it  was ;  '  if  I  am  recognised  all  is 
lost' 

Aubrey  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  they  went  at 
a  gallop  for  thirty  yards ;  then  they  reachwl  Aubrey's 
horse,  which  Lovelace  helped  him  to  mount. 

'  Now  the  spur,'  he  said  grimly,  just  as  a  dozen 
musketeers,  attracted  by  their  comrade's  cries,  dashed 
from  the  inn.  There  was  a  spluttering  discharge, 
and  several  balls  whistled  past  the  fugitives,  but  all 
wide  of  their  mark. 

'It  is  a  good  thing  Jermyn  brought  foot-soldiers 
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and  not  troopers,'  said  Lovelace ;  '  when  these  mns- 
kcteers  are  tired  of  wasting  powder  they  can  inarch 
back  to  Whitehall' 

Before  the  loldiera  could  discharge  a  eeeond  toU^ 

tlie  riders  w  re  out  of  sight ;  and  tlie  Iiorses  settling 
down  into  a  steady  stride,  they  galloped  along  City- 
wards. Turning,  however,  to  their  left,  they  crossed 
Moorfieldfl  and  headed  north. 

Lord  Lovelace  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
the  road  ;  he  seemed  well  acquainted  with  it,  and 
they  kept  up  their  speed  mile  after  mile.  It  was 
a  lovely  night,  and  Aubrey  enjoyed  the  wild  ride 
through  what  waa  then,  and  is  in  some  puts  even 
now,  a  lovely  country. 

Very  little  was  said,  though  each  was  possibly 
busy  with  his  thoughts,  Aubrey's  not  being  very 
pleasant  (mes.  Ever  since  his  parting  with  Ralph 
Tresham  a  tide  of  onavoidable  dreumstances  had 
swept  him  along;  his  long  anticipated  visit  to 
London,  where  he  had  been  going  to  win  preferment^ 
had  lasted  just  two  days,  during  which  time  he 
had  not  only  seen  quite  enough  of  that  great  city, 
but  had  left  it  flying  for  his  life,  branded  as  a 
traitor,  and,  though  in  his  heart  quite  loval,  thrown 
into  the  company  of  a  man  of  whose  loyalty  he 
could  not  but  entertain  strong  suspicions,  yet  to 
whom  he  was  in  great  nit  laure  beholden.  Circum- 
stances, however,  were  opposed  to  Aalnrey's  leaving 
his  companion  just  then,  and  he  galloped  along  by 
Lord  Lovelace's  side  till  both  he  and  his  horse 
showed  considerable  signs  of  fatigue. 

With  the  exception  of  erne  or  two  brief  halts, 
they  did  not  draw  rein  till  they  had  reached  a  large 
house,  at  the  gate  of  which  Loveteoe  rang  loudly. 
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The  noise  arousod  Aubrey,  who,  half-asleop,  had 
taken  little  nottcu  ol  the  latter  part  of  the  road 
they  had  followed. 

Hm  gate  being  opened,  they  Mitend,  L(»rd  Love- 
lace whispering  something  to  the  porter,  who,  after 
shutting  and  barring  the  gate,  took  theii  horses  to 
the  stables. 

Lord  Lorelaee  led  tlie  mty  imid*  ti»e  boose,  aad, 
lighting  a  candle  in  a  nlver  candlesiiek,  eond acted 

his  companion  t.  n  j  ;,  '  nr  wh'^re  there  was  bs^  ii 
food  and  drink  n.-on  i,iie  sideboard.  He  filled  a 
large  glass  with  wine,  w  nich  he  urteiod  to  Aubrey, 
thai,  draining  off  one  hioui^  he  sdted  his  &m- 
pMtkm  if  he  were  hungry. 

On  receiving  a  reply  in  nega'  ve,  h''  brnke 
off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  then  laking  up  li  candle- 
stick, he  conducted  him  to  a  large,  handsomely 
fnmisbed  drable-beddad  rooM. 

'Now,  frioid  Berkeley,'  said  Lovelace  in  hearty 
tones  as  he  munched  his  bread,  inmp  be  weeii  the 
sheets  and  get  a  good  sleep,  for  is  bevond  my 
powers  of  prophecy  to  foretell  wlii^  may  happen 
to-morrow.' 
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the  window,  Aubrey  enjoyed  a  good 

ge  marble  basin,  then  dressed  himself 
with  care  and  dee-cc-ded  the  staira  Without  meeting 
a  soul,  he  found  his  way  to  the  room  that  he  and 
i^velace  had  been  in  on  the  previons  night,  and 
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seated  himself  in  the  window  recess  which  looked 

out  into  the  garden. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  voices  from 
without  fell  upon  his  car,  and  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  recognising  one  speaker  as  Lord  Lovelace, 
whose  first  words  betrayed  the  identity  of  the  other. 

'  My  dear  Henrietta,'  he  was  saying,  '  there  is  no 
necessity  to  tell  him  anything,  neither  dare  I,  unless 
he  swears  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  us.' 

'  I  like  not  leading  any  one  blindly  into  our  cause, 
and  this  young  man  hath  already  rendered  me  good 
service.  I  have  a  regard  for  him,  and  would  not 
requite  his  kindness  in  a  way  he  might  not  like,' 
said  the  lady. 

'Tush,  Hemietta,  you  are  over*Bqueamish ;  me- 
thinks  the  service  I  rendered  him  last  night  repaid 
anything  he  ever  did  for  you.  Were  it  not  for  me 
he  would  now  be  cooling  his  heels  in  Newgate.' 

'Still,  we  want  none  but  willmg  adherents;  our 
cause  is  a  righteotu  one.' 

'  And  therefore  every  loyal  man  and  true  patriot 
should  join  us.  If  anything  should  go  wrong  he 
will  know  nothing,  and  if  all  goes  well  I  dare  say 
a  baronetcy  and  a  regiment  of  horse  will  repay  him. 
This  money  most  go  by  a  trusty  hand,  and  noua 
but  a  gentleman  should  be  sent  to  the  duke.  Young 
Berkeley  is  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  is  just  fitted  for  the 
task.  For  myself,  I  must  go  back  to  London,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  Wildman,  whom  I  don't  altogether 
trust' 

The  speakers,  who  had  paused  for  a  moment  in 
their  stroll,  then  went  on  again,  and  Aubrey  heard 
no  more.  Waat  he  had  heard,  however,  was  enough 
to  set  him  tiiiakhig  serioiMly.   This  bnriness*  what- 
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ever  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  bode  much  good  to 
the   king,   or  else   why  so  much  secrecy.  A 
baronetcy  and  a  regiment  of  horse  though,  that  was 
a  dazzling  bait ;  but  no,  whatever  the  reward  might 
be,  Aubrey  would  be  true  to  the  king.    Who  too 
was  this  'duke'  they  spoke  of  ?    Aubrey  was' still 
revolvmg  these  things  in  his  mind  when  Lady 
Henrietta  and  Lord  Lovelace   entered   the  room. 
Both  se.^med  surprised  at  seeing  him.  but  nothing 
could  surpass  the  warmth  of  their  welcome.  Lady 
Henrietta  insisted  on  at  once  carrying  him  off  to 
the  dining-room,  where  the  dinner  was  then  served. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling  when  LoveW 
shppuig  his  arm  within  Aubrey's,  led  him  into  the 
garden. 

«n  .fi®^?  Berkeley.'  he  said,  'from  what  passed  at 
Whitehall  I  gather  that  yon  are  anxious  to  make 

your  own  way  in  the  world.' 

'In  truth  I  am.' 

'You  will  hardly  do  much  good  at  Court,  I  fancy ' 
said  Lovelace  dryly.  « You  have  made  yourself  there 
more  enemies  than  friwids,  and  you  »i«  as  good  as 

exiled.  • 

'Alas,  'twould  seem  so!  Methinks  I  shaU  have 
to  seek  abroad  for  that  employment  I  cannot  find 

here. 

Lovelace  looked  steadily  at  him.  'There  is  em. 
ployment,'  he  said.  'ay.  and  preferment  too.  for 
every  Englishman  of  spirit,  in  his  own  eountiy.  if 
he  will  but  accept  it.'  ' 

'  What  mean  you  ? ' 

ho  'th  ^^^  ^  y«»        serve  me  I  can  assure  yon 
'  What  employment  do  you  speak  ot  1 ' 
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'That  which  any  gentieman  in  the  land  might 
accept  without  shame.' 

'I  have  heard  and  seen  so  many  things  lately 
that  rather  puzzle  me,  lord,'  said  Aubrey  bluntly, 
'  that  I  must  be  plaia  What  is  this  business  you 
speak  of  ? ' 

'I  cannot  tell  you  unless  you  pledge  me  your 
word  to  join  us.' 

'That  will  I  never  do  unless  1  am  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  trea'ion  against  the 

king.' 

Lovelace  stamped  angrily.  'Tush,  man,  why 
always  this  talk  of  treason  ?  I  should  have  thought 
yon  felt  more  gratitude  to  me.  Suppose,  now,  you 
had  to  make  choice  between  your  religicm  and  your 
king,  which  would  you  choose  ? ' 

Aubrey  stared  at  the  speaker,  aghast  at  the 
suggestion.  Such  a  questitm  had  never  oecnrred  to 
him.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  thmi  replied, 
'When  such  an  event  happens  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  decide.' 

Lovelace  turned  angrily  from  him.  '  Well,'  he 
said,  '  you  must  please  yourself ;  but  under  the  dr- 
cumrtances  you  will,  of  course,  understand  that  yon 
cannot  remain  hero.  You  might  both  hear  and  see 
things  which  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  know 
nothing  of.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  depart  at  oae^  and,  bdieve  m^ 
I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  th»  servies 

you  have  rendered  me.' 

Lovelace  stood  for  a  moment  toying  with  the 
knot  of  his  rapier,  then  he  said,  '  I  know  not  where 
to  advise  you  to  go,  for,  in  all  uneerity,  you  had 
bsMar  keep  oat  oi  James's  way.    I  nbaxa  at  coot 
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to  London,  whither,  of  eourae,  I  cannot  take  you 
though  I  should  be  aorry  for  any  ham  to  happen 

to  you.  There  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  you 
can  oblige  me  and  put  yourself  in  safety  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  like.' 

•I  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything  for  you,  with 
the  one  exception  I  have  mentioned.' 

•  Oh  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  treason,'  laughed 
Ix)velace.  'The  truth  is.  I  want  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  conveyed  into  Somersetshire.  I  have  no 
one  to  whom  I  can  trust  it  at  the  moment,  and 
time  presses.  Will  you  ride  west  for  me  and  put 
up  at  the  Angel  Inn,  near  Bruton,  till  I  send  on 
another  messenger  to  relieve  you  of  your  charge  ? ' 

'  I  am  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ? ' 
•Nothing  at  aU.' 

'  And  how  shall  I  know  your  messengw  ?  * 

•  He  will  have  a  letter  sealed  witii  the  erart  <rf 

my  cousin.' 

•I  will  do  as  you  wish.' 

•  Good  !  Then  yo«  mtu,t  remain  here  till  to-morrow 
night,  when  the  bags  will  be  given  to  yon.  Ride 
at  your  ease,  as  you  will  do  well  not  to  attract 
attention.  At  the  "  Angel "  you  will  be  perfectly  safe, 
for  the  landlord  is  a  man  I  can  trust  implicitly,  and 
If  you  say  yon  are  a  friend  of  mine  he  wiU  be 
ready  to  serve  you  in  every  way.  From  Bmton 
your  commi-ssion  being  executed,  if  you  still  wish 
to  leave  the  country  you  can  journey  on  to  Bristol, 
flncy^  y**"  "'^^  "^P  to  any  part  that  takes  your 

This  bei.-^  arranged,  Lord  Lovelace  departed,  and 
soon  afterwards  Aubrey  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  he  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  in 
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the  c.ening  a  messenger  arrived;  after  he  had 
departed  a  couple  of  heavy  leather  bags  were  given 
to  Aubrey  by  Lady  Henrietta. 

'  These  are  what  my  Cousin  Lovelace  spoke  to 
you  about,'  slie  said.  'He  told  me  you  understood 
what  to  do  with  them.* 

•  I  know  exactly,  my  lady.' 

•Then  will  you  take  charge  of  them,  and  keep 
them  in  your  room  till  you  start,  which,  of  course, 
will  not  be  until  the  mornincr  ? ' 

Aubrey  had  nothing  to  say  agairst  this,  and  next 
morning,  when  his  horse  was  saddled,  and  the  bags 
safely  bestowed  in  his  holsters,  Lady  Henrietta 
walked  out  to  him,  and,  pressing  a  ring  into  his 
hand,  said,  'I  wish  you  had  been  entirely  in  our 
confidence,  for  I  hold  you  to  be  a  true  and  loyal 
gmtleman.  Still,  every  man  must  act  according  to 
his  oonvieii<Hi&  Should  the  venture  upon  which 
we  are  engaged  turn  out  well,  it  shall  be  my  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  see  to  your  advancement  in  return 
for  the  services  you  have  rendered  me.  Should 
thii^  turn  out  amiss,  which  God,  who  is  surely  on 
our  aide,  tottet^  keep  tite  ring  in  memory  of  a  lost 
cause.' 

Aubrey  placed  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  then, 
kissing  the  lady's  hand,  he  mounted  and  rode  away. 

His  fin*  day's  journey  was  without  adventure. 
Next  morning,  proceedmg  oa  his  way,  he  presently 
overtook  two  gentlemen.  Not  caring  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  any  one  he  might  meet  on  the 
highroad,  he  would  have  passed  them,  but  the  fore- 
most rider,  staring  at  him,  cried  out  in  pleased  tones, 
'  Why,  'tis  Master  Bei  keley,  as  I  live  I  Weil  met^ 
friend,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 
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The  speaker  was  William  Hewling,  and,  looking 
at  the  other  rider,  Aubrey  recognised  Benjamin 

Hewling. 

He  greeted  tliem  cordially,  and  they  rode  on 
together.  William  Hewling,  the  younger  and  gayer 
of  the  two  brothers,  chatted  carelessly  away,  and 
asked  Aubrey  what  his  business  was,  and  whither 
he  was  travelling. 

Having  had  several  unpleas.  .-«t  experiences  recently, 
Aubrey  felt  chary  of  saying  too  much  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  sueh  short  standing,  although  he  had 
taken  a  very  great  liking  to  William  Hewling. 

'Truth  is,'  he  answered,  'that  riot  which  I  got 
mixed  up  with  in  London  turned  out  very  much  to 
my  disadvantage.  My  chance  of  Court  favour  is 
gone,  and  I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.' 

'  Where  every  loyal  and  devout  Englishman  will 
soon  be  driven.'  said  William  Hewling  impetuously. 
'I,  for  one,  will  never  bow  head  to  a  king  who 
permits  such  atrocities  as  the  punishment  of  Gates. 
My  sword  is  for  freedom  and  the  religion  of  my 
fathers,  and  down  with  all  pensiimera  and  liekspitttes 
of  the  French  king,  say  I.' 

'  Will,  Will,'  cried  Benjamin,  '  for  goodness'  sake 
have  a  care  !  Such  words  would  cost  you  your  life 
were  they  but  repeated,'  and  he  looked  suspiciously 
at  Aubrey. 

'Tush,  brother.  Master  Berkeley  is  a  gentleman 
and  an  honest  man  I'll  wager.  Though  he  may 
not  think  as  I  do.  yet  he  would  not  betray  me.' 

'That  would  I  not,'  said  Aubrey,  'though,  as  your 
brother  says,  'tis  never  wise  to  talk  too  loudly.' 
^  'And  Will  does  not  mean  half  he  am'  mad 
Benjamin,  peeping  slyly  at  Aubrey. 
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•I  know  not  so  much  about  that,' kughed  Witt 
'If  I  were  to  tell  what  is  our  business  in  the  west 
some  people  would  think  I  meant  more  than  I  said.' 

'  Hist,  lad,'  said  Benjamin  angrily,  '  are  you  mad  ? ' 
But  WiU  only  laagM.  and.  touching  his  horse  with 
the  spur,  galloped  madly  some  few  hundred  yatda 
along  the  road  and  then  rode  bMk  to  them,  out  of 
sheer  exuberance  of  spirita 

They  journeyed  for  amne  distance  together,  Will 
Hewling  keeping  all  the  party  alive  with  his  bnoyant 
spirits,  but  Benjamin  was  clearly  on  thorns.  The 
younger  brother  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  teasing 
Benjamin,  for  he  talked  wildly  at  times,  and  suddenly 
mid  to  Aafaiey,  'Master  Berkeley,  tell  me  seriously, 
are  you  for  Church  or  King  V 

'  In  truth  I  know  not  what  yon  mean.'  repUed 

Aubrey. 

'Will,  Will,'  said  Benjamin,  'be  quiet.  Your 
ttrngne  will  min  ns.' 

'And  there  is  no  choice  to  be  aade,'  said  Aubrey 

with  a  smile.  'Come,  I  will  make  a  compact  with 
you.  While  we  travel  together  let  us  not  talk  of 
state  matters  or  pry  into  one  another's  business. 
I  oonfeas  I  am  not  free  to  teU  you  mine,  and  I  wish 
not  to  inquire  about  yoma,' 

•Spoken  like  a  true  gentleman,'  said  Benjamin 
raising  his  hat  'Master  Berkeley,  under  these  cir- 
eumstanees  I  shall  be  delighted  with  your  company, 
•nd  if  my  madcap  brother  WiU  ofi^ds  us  in  any 
way,  why,  we  '11 — we  '11 '  

•Roll  him  in  the  ditch.'  laughed  Aubrey.  And 
faom  that  time  for  three  days  they  rode  on  together, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  journey  and  each  other's 
ocMnpany. 
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At  Ftomt  they  parted  more  like  old  friends  than 
casual  aoqwuntMiees.  The  Hewlings  were  going  to 
Harptree.  in  the  Mendips,  where  Aubrey  promised, 

should  he  ever  be  in  their  vicinity,  to  call  upon 
them,  though  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  of 
going  abroad. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
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TATE  that  night  Aubrey  reached  the  Angel  Inn, 
■Li  where  the  landlord,  on  learning  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Lord  Lovelace,  made  much  of  him.  The 
weatlier,  which  had  been  fine,  changed  suddenly,  and 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  over  tlie  country.  The 
rain  poured  down,  turning  the  roads  into  quagmires 
and  the  ditches  into  brawling  rivulets,  and  this  rain 
continued  on  and  off  for  several  daya^  during  which 
Aubrey  stayed  at  the  inn,  hearing  or  seeing  nothing 
of  Lord  Lovelace's  messenger.  After  the  weather 
had  cleared  somewhat,  he  would  occasionally  mount 
his  horse  and  take  an  hour's  gallop,  leaving  word 
always  that  any  messenger  who  should  arrive  tat 
him  should  wait  until  he  returned. 

One  afternoon,  after  he  had  been  absent  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  the  host  came  bustling  out  to 
meet  him  on  his  return. 

•A  messenger  hath  been  here  for  you,  Measter 
Berkeley,'  he  cried. 

'  When  ?    Where  is  he  ? '  asked  Aubrey  eagerly. 

"A  be  goane,  'a  wouldn't  stay,'  replied  the  host 

'Gone!'  said  Aubrey  aghast.  'Zounds,  man,  I 
told  you  to  keep  him.  The  Lord  only  knows  what 
harm  you  may  have  done  in  letting  liim  go.' 

•Hoity-toity,  measter,  'tis  easy  to  zay  keep  un, 
and  zo  I  'u'd  ha'  done;  but  'twasn't  a  he,  'twas  a 
she — ha,  hal' 

•What?' 
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'Ay.  and  as  vitty  a  maid  as  ever  I  zeed.  She 
axes  vor  you  and  zaya,  "  Give  un  this,"  then  oiffs  ftod 
away  loike  Uie  wind.' 

The  landlord  handed  Aubrey  a  letter,  which  the 

latter  took  mechanically. 

•  A  handsome  lady,  you  say.'  he  said,  thinking  it 
mght  have  been  the  Lady  Henrietta ;  •  was  she  a£,ut 
five-and.twenty,  taU  and  dark,  with  large  brown 

eyos  ? 

'Lard,  no,  zur ;  younger,  and  vair,  and  nay  eyea 
and,  lor.  zo  plump  as  a  partridge.'  •  *  ^--» 

Aubrey  gave  up  in  despair;  he  knew  no  such 
ady  as  his  rubicund  hort  deeeribed.  He  looked  at 
tlie  letter.  Ah,  that  would  throw  some  light  <m  the 
matter  !  He  turned  it  over,  saw  that  it  bor«  the  seal 
ot  Lady  Wentworth,  and  smiled  to  himself. 

Of  course  the  messenger  must  have  been  she.  The 
host  was  so  flustered,  he  had  mixed  up  things,  prob- 
ably being  awakened  from  his  afternoon  nap  after 
perhaps,  a  heavier  potation  than  usual. 
^Aubrey  broke  the  seal,  and  going  inside  the  house 

that^h?^  Mb  BERKELEY,-My  Cousin  L.  writes  me 
hat  he  18  unable  to  send  the  messenger  to  Bru^on  as 

he  mtended.  He  begs  you  so  far  to  favour  him  « 
0  nde  on  to  the  "  King's  Head,"  at  Crewkeme.  whe^ 

a  man  wearing  a  black  breast-pJece  and  a  helmet 

Imn  that  which  you  carry.  I  send  this  by  the  hand 
0  one  who,  for  many  reasons,  could  not  carry  out 
timt  winch  we  ask  you  to  da-Always  you/ true 

H.  W.' 

Having  re-read  this  letter.  Aubwy  eoold  karn 
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no  more  than  just  what  it  told  him.  The  landlord 
adhered  to  his  description  of  the  lady  who  had 
brought  the  letter,  so  at  last  Aubrey  gave  the 
matter  up  in  despair. 

It  was  too  late  to  start  for  Crewkerne  that  niglitk 
so  he  retired  early,  rose  with  the  lark,  and  after  bid- 
ding his  host  adieu,  in  high  spirits  started  off,  glad 
that  he  would  Bo<a  see  the  end  of  a  business  that 
did  not  at  all  commend  itself  to  him. 

He  rode  hard  that  day,  but  his  route  lying  in 
great  part  across  country,  and  the  roads  being  in 
some  places  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  his  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 

It  was  long  after  noon  when  he  passed  through 
Ilminster,  where,  at  the  cross  roads,  he  paused  f»  a 
few  minutes,  wondering  which  would  be  his  nearest 
way.  Eventually  taking  the  right-hand  road,  he  was 
tpiming  akag  as  fast  as  his  tired  horse  would  go^ 
when  just  at  the  junction  of  the  road  he  was  follow- 
ing with  the  main  road  from  Taunton  he  came 
suddenly  upon  a  troop  of  horse.  The  men  looked 
like  yeomen  and  farmers,  and  were  tolerably  well 
monnted  and  armed,  though  in  the  ktter  respect 
there  was  a  great  diversity  among  tiiem.  Some 
wore  iron  helmets  with  cheek  -  pieces,  such  as 
Cromwell's  men  had  worn,  others  had  corslets; 
all  carried  swords,  but  of  patterns  varying  from 
light  basket-hilted  rapiers  to  heavy  double-edged 
laroadswords  of  the  banning  of  the  century. 

The  whole  troop  were  laughing  and  shouting,  and 
seemed  ripe  for  molesting  any  one  they  might  meet 
Their  l^er,  a  man  dressed  in  foreign  fashion,  who 
rode  in  front,  cart  •  tk»rp,  inquiring  look  at  Anbrey, 
who,  i«memberinf  what  be  carried,  and  not  wialmig 
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to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  lo  wariik*  •  body  of 
men,  turned  sharp  off  to  hia  W|  and  rod.  down  a 

grassy  lane. 

Several  of  the  riders,  however,  called  out  to  him 
and  their  leader  eame  iparring  towards  the  lane' 
in  loud  and  insolent  toim  bidding  Aabrey  stop. 
Tins  however,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do 
and  he  went  on  at  top  speed,  when  some  half-dozen 
men.  following  their  leader,  gave  chase.  Their 
horses  were  fresher  than  Aubrey's,  and  they  gained 
rapidly  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  lane  tuned  out  to 
be  but  a  blind  turning,  having  at  the  end  a  five- 
barred  gate  opening  into  a  field. 

Seeing  himsell  thus  trapped.  Aubrey  turned  at 
bay  drawing  his  swoid.  when  a  grui  fellow  who 
ooked  like  a  farmer. giving  a  hunting  ay  of  'Whoop 
there,  wind  him  1 '  came  rushing  at  him. 

'Who  are  you  who  molest  the  king's  subjeoti  on 

.  w?^TT'  haughtily. 

Which  ku^  ?'  reidied  tl>e  feHow.  at  which  some 
Of  his  companions  laughed  loudly. 

•  Let  me  pass.'  said  Aubrey,  advancing  towaidt  the 
men,  sword  in  hand.  ~»m      »«■  ww 

;  Hold  I  •  cried  the  leader  <a  the  band.  •  You  pass 
mt  un  you  have  given  an  account  <rf  you^It 

Whither  are  you  going  ?  * 

'By  what  right  do  you  question  me  ? ' 

'  I  am  no  spy,  but  .  loyal  subject  of  Kbf  Jni«.- 
J-ou!    ThM  we'll  ».  whrt  ^ 

For  uu«„  Aubrey  ,jHa«d  forward,  wha.  the 
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big  man,  rnisiiifj  his  sword,  made  a  sweeping  cnt 
which  was  deftly  parried,  and  then  in  two  or  three 
passes  Aubrey  ran  his  blade  through  Uie  man's  basket 
hilt,  gnve  a  wrench,  and  sent  the  weapon  flying. 

While  the  others  greeted  this  feat  with  loud 
guffaws,  Aubrey  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  dashed 
upon  them,  taking  them  by  surprise.  His  horse's 
shoalder  collided  violently  with  that  of  one  the 
men,  and  both  horse  and  rider  were  sent  sprawling 
in  the  mud.  The  other  four  then  attacked  Aubrey 
with  their  swords,  but  such  was  the  youth's  skill 
that  for  a  few  moments  he  kept  them  all  at  bay. 
He  would,  m  faet^  haTe  raeceeded  in  breaking 
Uiroagh  them  had  not  the  leader,  who  had  carefully 
primed  his  pistol,  basely  fired  at  Aulney'a  hecM^ 
bringing  the  beast  down  with  a  crasli. 

Aubrey  was  thrown  over  its  head,  and,  the  tempor 
of  his  enemies  bra^  aroused,  they  would  have  pasMd 
their  swords  through  him  had  not  he  who  fired  eried 
out  in  harsh  tones,  '  Hurt  him  not ;  if  he  be  a  ifj 
we  will  wring  from  him  wliat  he  knows.' 

Before  Aubrey  eould  recover  himself  he  was 
roughly  seized,  and  his  arms  wwe  aeeurely  fastened 
behind  him  wtth  a  abnp  taken  from  his  nddk 
wallet. 

'  You  are  my  prisoner,'  said  the  leader  to  Aubrey. 

'Tou  shall  answer  to  me  for  this  outrage,'  cried 
Aubrey  in  a  passi<» ;  'and  as  tat  being  your  prisooor, 
who  are  you  ? ' 

'Thomas  Dare,  of  Taunton,  colonel  of  horse  in 
the  Protestant  army  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
ready  to  meet  you  wh«  and  where  yon  lik^  f<»  I 
see  you  have  some  trick  of  fence.'  1 

'^N^ertani  army  <^  the  Dnke  <^  MtHUMotibf 


Amir  FAoi  lo  FKs  warn 
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•diorf  AiAnjr.  'Win*  ▼apooring  is  this  r  And  m 
to  meeting  yon,  untie  my  aim  and  w  cmi  tntth 

our  differences  on  the  spot' 

' No.  no;  firrt  yoQ  must  be  qmrtiontd  m  to  whtA 
yon  know/ 

One  o«  the  rideri  had  bee.  busy  with  Aubrey's 
saddle,  and  had  found  rSe  two  bege  in  the  hoieteie. 

•  It 's  gold,  I  verily  believe,'  he  cried. 

"Tis  indeed  a  fortunate  find  then.'  said  Dare 
'Men  we eea  get  in  thousands,  but  money  is  scarce 
and  money  will  boy  all  we  wmi  horse;  and 
you.  V-.ney,  take  this  fellow  up  behind  yoiL* 

A  bullet  -n  the  brain  of  Aubrey's  hotw  ended  its 
sufferings,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  being  taken  by 
one  of  the  m,  Anbrey  was  mounted  behind  another 
They  then  rejoined  the  feel  of  th»  Hoop,  and  by 
ndmg  hard  that  night  reached  Lyme. 

Here  the  noise  and  exciteTnp:it  were  tremendous  • 
wnflres  glowed,  hundreds  oi   m:  .4  men  walked 

Protestant  Religion.'  reaoonded  cn  .  i  sides,  while 
flags  and  green  boughs  deooiuted  the  stteeta 

Dare  dismounted  his  prisoner  before  the  lanrest 
ran  the  place  poeseesed.  in  front  of  which  a  good 

bridled  were  standing. 

He  conducted  Aubrey  to  a  room  in  wUeh  • 
number  of  richly  dressed  gentlemen  wen  -^^^'M^ 
«  sitting,  drmking  and  talking  gaily.  " 

'Your  gmV  edd  Dare,  doffing  his  hat,  I  have 
been  more  successful  than  I  hofed  fcf;  Ihavejuet 
returned  with  hal^hndied  fpoi  Uadea*  added  to 
your  cause.'  *® 

^pl«i«d,'  said  a  haadiome  man  at  the  head  of 
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the  table ;  '  and  over  eight  hundred  footmen  hftve 
joined  us  to-day.    But  whom  have  we  here  ? ' 

'  A  priflcmer,  your  graoe^  whom  we  captured  vadimt 
mmpmom  dremnrtaiuse^  and  who^  I  doabi  no^  k  » 
spy.' 

'  Nay,  Dare,  that  can  hardly  be ;  you  see  a  spy  in 
everybody.' 

'Who  is  not  fw  us  k  againrt  vm,*  replkd  Dm« 
sullenly,  and  he  rdated  how  he  had  ei^f^ared 

Aubrey. 

'  Tut^  colonel,  you  have  acted  hastily ;  the  lad  is  a 
gentleman,  or  I  am  maeh  mistakes,  and  he  may  be 
as  favooraUe  to  onr  oaiue  as  any  htm.  Anyhow, 
he  shall  not  stand  before  us  thus  bound ; '  and,  him* 
self  rising  from  the  table,  he  attempted  to  unfasten 
the  strap  which  bound  Aubrey's  hands,  saying  the 
while,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  forgive  the  too  active  aeal 
of  my  foUoweca.' 

Turning  Aubrey  round  so  that  the  light  fell  npoD 
the  knot,  which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  undoing, 
the  gentleman  caught  sight  of  the  ring  which  Aubrey 
still  wore  upcni  his  finger. 

'  Odds  life,  man,  what  is  this  ? '  he  eried,  aeiaiiig 
Aubrey's  now  liberated  hand  and  holding  it  up  to 
the  light,  where  he  could  the  better  observe  the  rin^ 

'  A  ring,'  replied  Aubrey. 

'  How  eame  you  by  H  r  Whoaveyoat* 

'Anbvqr  Berkeley  is  my  name;  and  since  jm 
hftve  been  so  good  as  to  release  my  bonds  I  mgr 
inform  you  that  the  ring  was  given  to  me.' 

'  By  whom  ?  But  there,  I  need  not  ask.  I  know 
thai  ring  as  w«&  aa  my  mm  a^aat  H  bekmged  to 
Lady  Henriette  Weaftwoitiit  and  yoa  mail  hrnn  had 
kfromhei;' 
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It  was  Aubrey's  fom  to  be  snrpriMd.  "Why  so 
I  did.'  he  said.  "Twas  given  me  m  ntem  tm  a 
service  I  rendered  her  ladyship.' 

'Then  sure  you  mosfc  be  a  friend  of  hera  and 
fn«nd  of  ben  mwA  be  friend  of  mine.' 

'And  v;ho  are  yoa  f '  aaked  Anbny. 

.il^.lZ^^'^  ».»• 

•I  have  never  seen  you  in  my  life  thafc  I  know 

Many  who  have  never  eeen  me  before  would 

know  me  at  once.'  replied  the  gentleman,  while 
some  of  the  others  laughed.  'Friend.  I  am  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.' 

Aubrey  doibd  hii  hat  and  bowed  lowly.  'I 
humbly  crave  your  graee'a  pardon.'  be  said.  'I 
knew  not  to  whom  I  was  talking.' 

•Nay,  trouble  not,'  replied  the  duke  with  his 
winni^  smile ;  and  patting  Aubrey  on  the  shoulder 
he  said.  '~«^_eafc  yoor  fill,  and  when  your  hunge^ 
18  appeased  I  wiU  bag  your  oomp.,^  ba^ 
tour,  for  tberaaremany  fchi^fil  wooHaAywu' 


GHAPTEB  VIIL 


or  THE  SETTLING  OF  AUBREY's  QUABREL  WITH 
DARE  OF  TAUNTON. 

,S  Aubrey  seated  himself  at  the  table,  the  scene 


filled  him  with  amazement ;  groups  of  men  stood  or 
sat  here  and  there,  all  talking  loudly,  making  a 
TperUeb  babel  of  voioes,  while  meMwngina  and  offiows 
clattered  in  and  out,  apparently  quite  heedless  of  the 
duke's  proeenee,  he  being  treated  with  bat  acant 
deference. 

Aubrey  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before 
a  tall,  raw-bened  man,  wi^  wig  awry,  eame  in,  say- 
ing in  loud,  raucous  tones,  '  Wha  can  prevail  against 
the  Lord's  own.  Men  and  money  and  arms  come 
pouring  in.  Not  longosyne.  Dare  o'  Taunton  brought 
in  a  troop  o'  h<nse,  and  on  tiiar  way,  'tia  said,  they 
rooted  some  bdle^jerrat  cavalry.' 

In  this  demagogue  Aubrey  at  once  recognised  the 
man  Ferguson,  who  seemed  to  be  a  prime  mover  in 
the  affair.  Qreat  as  was  his  surprise,  he  could  say 
nothing,  and  tlnnigh  he  sospeeted  Ferguson  of  being 
a  teaitor  to  both  James  and  Monmouth,  he  had  no 
proof,  and  would  probably  find  it  very  diffimlt  !• 
shake  the  faith  of  either  party  in  the  man. 

Ferguson  did  not  notice  the  new  arrival,  but 
passed  on  down  the  roon  I*  where  Mm  noiifai$ 
members  were  talking  tad  4riaking,  and  above  lit 
their  voices  that  of  Ferguson  rang  the  loudest. 

No  soimer  had  Aubrey  fini^ied  ei^ui^  than  M^- 


suddenly  found  himself  an  actor 
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mouth  came  to  him.  and.  taking  him  famUiarfr  by  tl» 
arm  led  him  to  the  room  whieh  luul  bMn  m|  Mid* 
for  hm  own  private  use. 

'  Now.  Mr  Beik^/  he  said,  waving  Aubrey  to  a 
chair,  'tell  me  all  the  news  from  iiiyli«»d8.  iL  ot 
yourself,  how  you  got  into  Dare's  haajTid  bow 
you  are  disposed  towards  my  cause.' 

The  Dnke  of  Monmouth  was  at  that  time  thirtv- 
six  years  of  age.  Hie  figme  wm  tril  and  gracefi 
and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  «-niii!nnini«l  iMii 
of  his  time     To  his  good  looks  he  miited  a  mo* 

tt!  J  ^^""^  He  h^  been 

the  favounte  mm  of  Charl«  Seoond.  who  had 
heaped  honours  and  distinctions  upon  Mm.  He  had 
shown  no  mean  abilities  in  the  handling  of  troop* 
^person^y  brave,  and  was  so  much  of  an  athlete 
?  fleetest  runners,  throw  the 

stoutest  wrestler*  and  wm  aeeomHed  the  fiaeat  hotj 
maa  of  the  day.  Before  the  discovetyTL  iSi 
Hous*  Plot  Monmouth  had  been  the  most  ^pZ 
■i»  in  E^Jand.  and  muidi  of  his  popularity  he  owed 

nn«r  ^T*?  ■•T'*  Aubrey  at 

once  succumbed,  and  lA  iiil^  to  d»  anything  to 
serve  the  duke,  short  of  treaaon  agafa,*    y  w 
He  toki  the  duke  his  stofK  «ii 
for  all  he  bad  done. 

l^^tm  i§  a  headstrong  feUow.'  said 
^ho  fhike,  'but  a  most  d«v«led  fsimiSi 
mn,t  have  great  confldenee  in  you  to  have  entriiM 
JVou  this  money,  of  which  J  .m  much  in  neTk. 

^^^^7J^^  "-'^ 

m  f  ^»™««  Wll  oie  ol  my  offieenL 
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ling,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  by  force  that  which 
WM  0(NDiag  jiul  M  rarely  peacefully.  Aod  aow,  Mr 
Bwkel^,  onee  you  have  brought  this  money,  what 
do  you  say  to  accepting  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
my  financea  At  present  the  salary  will  not  be 
great,  but  there  are  possibilities,'  and  the  duke  gave 
Aubrey  a  neaniaf  look. 

'  Your  grace,'  replied  Aubrey, '  I  know  nothing  of 
this  affair  yet  I  should  Uko,  pttchapa,  to  understaad 
more  fully ' 

'  Certainly,  I  quite  tak*  you,  no  nui  dnrnkl  ail 
bikidly.  I  MB  in  anat  to  upheld  tiw  ProteilMii 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 
Take  your  time  to  consider  the  matter,  but  in  the 
meantime  don't  go  away  till  I  give  you  leave. 
Pao^  are  flockii:^  to  my  at— idagtf  ki  ammaaia^  fflr 
I  WM  alwagm  popoUv  in  lha  w«l^  %■!  I  km*  ai* 
always  with  me  people  that  I  can  imfdicttly  trust 
It  may  happen  that  I  should  be  glad  to  send  a 
meaiage  by  you  to  those  wko  suit  yoa,  and  if  you 
woiM  thw  iar  aarra  ■»  jren  wanM  wtar  oblige 

KO.' 

Before  Aubrey  had  time  to  raise  any  objection  a 
gentleman  came  in,  b^ging  instant  speech  with  the 
duk«^  nor  did  Asbrey  gat  another  opportunity  of 
apmiriwg  to  MtolkMl  flifkk 

Tl»  no*  aanfeif  "Qmrn  wit  in  a  atote  of  great 
excitement.  The  townspeople  were  madly  enthusi- 
astic, recruits  came  pouring  in,  and  Monmouth's 
officers  were  cheared  and  welcomed  wherever  they 
ahowai  HMMMliaa. 

At  bi«alciMl  Miaaowft  introduced  Aubrey  to  hia 
fri«n^,  among  whom  were  Lord  Orvy,  who  held  the 
juailiuii  ni  commandar  al  tkw  wnke^ft  a  BoU«pam 
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who  in  the  previooa  reign  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower,  whence  he  had  eaetpMl  to  HoU«id* 
Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  a  gallant  Scotsman,' 
who  had  fled  from  his  native  land  to  save  his  life  • 
Goodenough,  once  a  sheriff  in  London;  Wade  a 
lawyer;  Von  BayM,  a  Qermaa  mercenary:  Ind 
others  less  well  known. 

After  breakfast  Aubrey  accompanied  the  duke  to 
the  market-place,  where  almost  the  first  nun  they 
ran  up  against  was  the  tall,  lank  Fergusoa 

Aubrey  and  the  duke  at  thai  moment  being  alone, 
the  former  said.  'Your  grace,  may  I  make  bold  to 
ask  who  that  Buui  ii^  and  what  be  kM  to  do  witk 
this  venture  ? ' 

'That  ii  Boberfc  Ferguson.'  repUed  Monmouth,  with 
a  qmck  look  at  the  man.    'He  haa  been  mixed  up 
with  every  pk    for  the  last  twenty  y«ai%'  be  Mttd 
m  lower  tonei^  '  and  ia  one  of  the  nrime  biovm* 
this  affair.'  pctne  numn  in 

•Well,  Idonottrosthim.  He  it  was  who  led  the 
attack  upon  Lady  Wentworth'a  eoMfa.' 

Monmouth  for  a  moment  appeared  to  be  mndi 
disturbed  at  this  new&  Then  he  said,  'I  will 
question  him  about  it,'  and  he  oaUed  the  man  to 
him. 

'The  waik  ganga  bwwfy  on.  your  grace,'  replied 
Fer^son.  with  •  gtai  at  Anbiey  as  be  ueiOMhed 

the  dukft 

•  I  have,  indeed,  cause  to  think  that  all  goes  well 
80  far.  replied  the  duke,  'but  I  would  speak  to  you 
of  another  matter.  I  bare  beaid  that  about  you 
which  requires^some  explanation ; '  and  he  told  bfan 
^the  had  heaid  of  bii  doinga  with  Je«^  «rf 
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Aubrey  expected  the  man  to  be  covered  with 
confusion,  but  lie  was  considerably  surpriMd  whan 
Ferguson  burst  into  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh. 

"Tis  a  catch  I'  he  eried ;  'by  my  saul,  'tis  a  catch. 
I  have  deceived  not  only  mine  Miemiee  bat  ako  my 
friends.  Oh  Robert,  Robert,  thou  hast  indeed  the 
cunning  of  the  fox,  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent 
Thou  mayest  well  be  called  "  Ferguson  the  Plotter," 
for  othoe  ere  bat  as  foole  to  thee.' 

'That  may  be,'  said  Monmouth  dryly,  *bat  it  doee 
not  explain  what  I  want  to  know.' 

'  Man,  man,'  laughed  Ferguson,  with  that  impudent 
£reed<»n  which  distinguished  him,  '  thou  art  no  better 
than  the  rest  at  fathoming  a  deep  motiva  As  I 
have  ateeady  told  you,  the  affair  was  blawn  upon 
by  one  whom  you  will  not  believe  guilty.  When 
Jamie  heard  that  the  Lady  Wentworth  was  on  her 
way  ffEf  The  Hague,  and  would  most  likely  have 
^oaWe  doeomentB  upon  her  person,  he  determined 
to  wayhy  W  and  oomvey  her  to  the  Tower.  For 
his  own  reasons  he  wanted  it  done  quietly.  I  learnt 
the  particulars  frae  that  fule  Talbot  wha  I  can  turn 
round  my  finger,  and  arranged  with  him  to  be  of  the 
party.  Do  yoa  not  aee  ? '  and  placing  one  dirty 
forefinger  beside  his  long,  hooked  nose^  he  gave  th» 
duke  a  leer  that  made  Aubrey  feel  he  would  like  to 
kick  him. 

'I  admit  the  reason  of  your  action  is  not  clear  to 
me,'  said  Moiu&oath  hmightily. 

'Why,  man,  my  part  was  to  epdl  the  game.  I 
led  the  party  by  roundabout  ways,  and  it  was  by 
the  merest  chance  we  cam'  up  wi'  ma  leddie's  coach 
•*  ell  Then,  while  I  pretended  to  quiet  the  honea, 
I  tendiwd  them  to  tmtiam  that  I  oonki  not 
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them  the  whUe  ma  leddie's  people  Uwled  lor  help 
whieh  I  knew  mart  oom«.'  *^ 

•la  that  why  you  tried  to  pot  a  UU  in  my  brain?' 
asked  Aubrey.  looking  straight  at  Ferguaoa 

'  A  mere  make-believe.  I  oouldna  ha'a  uM 
ye  if  I  had  wanted  to  hit  ye.' 

'But  wouM  it  nol  have  been  much  better  to 
inform  Lady  Wentworth's  friends  of  the  attmpt  to 
be  made  that  they  oooM  take  rtws  to  piotoei 
her  ? '  asked  Aubrey.  *^ 

•Wha  is  this  Jackanapes  to  question  me  ?'  cried 
Ferguson  in  <me  of  his  midden  rages.  '  Wha  kens 
onythmg  o'  him.  If  Daw  o'  Taonton  is  right  he 
IS  nae  better  than  a  spy.' 

|I  wiU  wiswer  for  this  gentleman/  said  Monmouth. 

""^  ^  ^^ir  to  do 

wi  the  a&irl'  and  Fargnmn  was  striding  off  in  a 
rage  when  the  duke  called  to  him  and  assnrad  him 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  explanation. 

'The  fact  isj'  he  said  later  to  Aubrey,  'Ferguson 
M  an  exteaonteiary  man.  and  I  fear  he  cannot  be 
Judged  by  ofdinaiy  methoda     Ha  it  is  who  has 
urged  me  on  with  might  and  main  to  take  this  step 
and  he  has  rendered  us  important  services,  for  he 
l«aaa  a  large  number  of  Dissenters  with  him.  Plots 
and  oonntvplotB  an  as  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils 
to  him.    Neverttide.^  I  win  keep  an  eye  upon  him. 
though  now  we  have  landed  and  onfnrled  onrbanner 
he  can  do  us  little  harm.'  — 

Auteey  had  his  own  ideas  about  that,  but  he  made 
no  raply. 

With  such  an  undertaking  on  his  hands.  Monmouth 
was  probably  the  busiest  man  in  Great  Britnn.  and 
Aubrey  was  soon  left  alone.    Hardly  i«alidag  IIm 
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•norraoos  gravity  of  tht  •vwito  paniag  aiooBd  Idn, 

he  wandered  on,  an  interested  qieetetor  of  the  curioot 
sights  around  him,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Fletcher 
of  SaltGi<Ti,  to  whom  the  duke  had  already  introduced 
him.  A  Soot  by  birth,  Fletehar  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  his  laity  and  poliiiMd  bearing, 
his  quiet  voice,  and  refined  speech.  He  was  strikingty 
handsome  and  of  a  fine  figure,  and,  as  Aubrey  after- 
wards learnt,  was  head  of  an  old  family,  being  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  his  birth,  though  in  manner  the  most 
courteous  and  gentle  of  mm.  Ha  had  beoi  oUigad 
to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  his  gallant  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  tyrannous  and  disgrace- 
ful administration,  first  of  Lauderdale,  and  then  of 
Charlee's  brother  and  roeeaMor,  tha  Daka  of  Tork. 

To  Fletcher,  Aubray  had  takaa  a  gnat  likii^  and 
greeted  him  genially. 

•Good  news,  Mr  Berkeley,'  said  Fletcher.  'We 
have  just  learnt  that  the  red  militia  from  Dorsetshire 
and  the  ydlow  regiipant  from  Sooranatahiia  hava 
arrived  at  Bridport  We  are  marching  againai  llMm 
at  once,  and  I  am  to  command  the  cavalry.' 

The  excitement  was  catching,  and  Aubrey's  heart 
beat  with  a  momentary  enthusiasm.  Then  he  re- 
eoBaelad  thai  thia  waa  a  qoaml  in  wfaidi  ha  eoald 
not  mix,  that  his  duty  waa  to  JaoMBb  ha  heavad 
a  half-suppressed  eigh. 

Drums  were  beating  to  quarters,  and  officers  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro  as  Fletcher  and  Aubrey  went  in 
aeaieh  of  the  dnke.  They  found  him  in  a  atata  of 
great  elation. 

'I  don't  think  the  militia  will  fire  a  shot  at  us,' 
he  said.  '  'Tis  only  a  few  years  since  they  received 
me  wi^  cjfKk  tana,  and  when  they  understand  I 
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have  unfarled  my  flag  to  protect  their  liberties  I 
believe  they  will  oome  over  to  me  in  hundreds. 
Thewloi^  ntMMr.  rid«  on  qidddy  with  a  few 
cavalry  and  attempt  to  win  tliem  ovar  to  at  btfera 

blood  is  spilt  and  bad  feeling  engendered.'  • 

•You  could  not  order  me  on  a  more  congenial 
duty.'  replied  the  gaUant  Soot;  'but  as  to  riding 
quickly,  the  hone  I  powan  wookl  aoi  carry  me  there 
in  a  day.' 

'Take  the  best  horse  in  our  army.'  added  Mon- 
mouth; 'you  have  my  authority  for  so  doing,  not 
but  what  any  man  amongst  us  would  give  muoh 
more  than  hit  bona  to  fortfier  the  Oftwa' 

'  Tis  a  pity  my  own  mount  waa  alMl  hy  Colaiial 
Dare  yesterday,'  said  Aubrey ;  '  it  waa  a  noUa  ««<«»ti1, 
and  would  have  carried  you  well.' 

•Data  ahoald  hava  known  better  than  to  deatroy 
what  wa  are  so  abort  oC*  aaid  Mcamo«yt  witii  a 
frown ;  '  but  he  shall  make  amends  by  landing  hm 
own  horse.    Take  it.  Fletcher,  and  God  speed  you.' 

Aubrey  and  Fletcher  went  off  to  find  Dare,  but 
they  hSkd  to  do  ao.  and  aa  time  waa  paaaing,  Aubrey 
Buggested  that  Fletcher  dioaU  taka  tlia  horaa^  on 
Monmouth's  authority,  and  promised  that  after  Flalihar 
had  departed  ha  would  find  Dava  and 
to  him.   

Aooordingly  they  want  to  tlia  atoble  where  Dare's 
horse,  a  fine  chestnut,  waa;  aadcBad  Mm,  and  want 
off  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  cavalry 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  They  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes  before  Dare,  with  one  or  two 
friend^  amoiig  tham  Ton  Buyse,  the  German  free- 
l*nce,  oama  hwpej^  towarda  the 
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A«  they  got  new,  Aubny  noticed  that  Dare  was 
▼•ry  wd  in  th#  iMt^  and  that  ho  had  a  general 
appearance  of  having  tkm  hmtkilf  bom  tlit 
table  after  having  paid  •  loo  WkunA  ■ttimtioe  to 

the  bottle. 

•Here,  you  fellow,'  he  shouted  to  Fletcher,  'wha* 
tha  Battarimb  do  yon  oMari  by  taking  my  horae  ? ' 

Fletcher,  who  had  been  busy  gattiag  Ma  omb  into 
order  and  had  not  noticed  Dare's  approach,  turned 
hastUy,  reddening  at  the  insulting  words.  He 
mastered  himMlf,  however,  and  replied,  'I  trust  you 
win  paidon  tha  Ubariy.  Xr  Tkn,  1  am  riding  at 
once  to  Bridport,  and  ft  waa  by  tha  diika'a  oiro 
orders '  

'  It 's  a  lie  r  cried  Dare,  in  a  passioa  •  The  didca 
wouldn't  order  you  to  steal  my  horse.' 

'Henktn,  da*  ii  a  fiaa  j<ial'  laogliMl  BajM,  in 

gittural  toMa.  •OnaioMlwtelakaaaelh^^aho.aal 

Ha,  ha  I 

•You  hear  what  Buyse  says,'  said  Dare,  'and  he 
•cnowa.  He'i  aada  campaigns  under  the  greatest 
soldian  in  Boropc  DiM&oiintk  or  I'U  pull  von 
down.'  *^  ' 

Fletcher's  face  grew  purple  with  anger,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  making  violent  efforts  to  control 
hinnelt 

'Mr  Dare,'  he  iaid  quietly.  Oioogfa  hia  voiea 
vibrated  with  excitement,  'you  ar^,  I  think,  hai%- 
master  of  your  worda  In  quieter  moments  you 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  sorry  to  think  you  had  hindered 
the  dnke'e  bnaineai' 

I  How  now,  you  canting  poj^,  do  yoa  data 
insinuate  that  I  am  not  marter  of  my  actum  f  cried 
Dare  furiously. 
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•  Potztauaend  I '  growled  Buyse,  •  if  %  bm 
to  me  I  would  oaU  him  Sehdm  to  his  teeth.' 

'Ay,  rogue  I  ory  to  you.'  shouted  Dare,  'and  a 
meidy  SeoMi  fogM  too.  as  afnid,  I  dart  say.  of 
steel  as  you  are  of  a  flagoo.' 

•Sir/  cried  Fletcher,  now  beside  himsalf  with 
passion  at  this  gross  insult,  'recall  those  words,  or 
I H  thrash  you  before  the  men.'  and  ha  nUsid  hia 
riding-fwtteii. 

•Whip  me,  you  muffliB^  GovMMnliiig  mm^' 
cned  Dare,  in  thick  tones,  and  drawing  hii  * 
ha  rushed  at  Fletcher  with  intent  to  mwder 
upon  his  inflamed  countenance. 

The  SootwMB,  teksn  by  surprise,  must  have  fallen 
beneath  his  steel  had  no*  Axdmy,  who  ww  on  iha 
watch,  torn  lortb  hia  ofim  nraid  nd  iUMid  batwam 
them. 

•StopI'  ba«ied,  as  hia  bMe  met  Dare's.  'You 
and  I  have  an  dd  aMooni  to  settle,  and  now 's  the 
tim&    Smce  the  talk  is  of  honsa^  what  aM  vAm 

that  you  wantonly  killed  ? ' 

Cowoo^iatt  r  saidDara    '  The  Scot  wiU  keep  tiU 

u  ^J?  »y  ^    W  lunged  furioudy. 

w^!f"  r^u"  te  wa^  ha  waa  no  mateh  for  Aubnr. 
who  m  half-a-dozen  passes  disarmed  him  and  sent 
his  swoid  flying  over  his  head.  The  German 
hpwtv«r,  a*  tha  first  clash  of  steel,  had  drawn 
his  own  blade,  a  gnat,  faioad.bladad  weapon,  and, 
ninniDg  to  Dare's  assistance  at  the  mom«ai  mhJi 
Aubrey  disarmed  him.  took  up  the  attack.  Buyse 
»  big,  heavy  feUow,  and  a  master  of  fence  in  the 
German  sfyla.  Be  attadced  fiercely,  but  with  more 
f<we  and  atet^gth  thn  akOl^  Md  Aufafa^  d^endad 
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himself  fairly  easily,  watching  out  of  ih»  eonier  of 
his  eye,  as  it  were,  Fletcher  and  Dara 

The  latter,  when  he  lost  his  sword,  immediately 
innied  his  atteiition  to  Fleteher,  who  wm  anxionsly 
watching  Aubrey  and  Bayse.  lUdng  advantage  of 
the  Scotsman's  preoccupation,  Dare,  who  was  oloM 
to  him,  snatched  the  riding-whip  from  his  hand. 

'  Tliradi  me,  would  you  ? '  he  cried  savagely.  '  I  '11 
teach  yoo,  you  beggarly  Seoteh  loon,'  and  nusing  the 
whip  he  slashed  Fletcher  brutally  across  the  face. 

Stung  to  fury  by  this  sudden  and  uncalled  for 
assault,  Fletcher,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  plucked 
a  pistol  from  his  holster,  levelled  it,  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

The  loud  report  caused  both  Aubrey  and  Buyse 
to  drop  the  points  of  their  swords,  and  they  saw 
Dare  stand  for  a  second  or  two  immovable,  then,  with 
<me  deep  groan,  collapse  in  an  ominous  manner  and 
fall  in  a  huddled  poritkm  to  the  ground.  Buyse  nn 
to  his  side,  gave  one  look  at  the  ghastly  face,  placed 
his  left  hand  over  his  heart,  then  eried»  'JETerp  dm 
Himmda,  cr  ist  todt — ^gone,  dead  ! ' 

•Dead,  dead  ?'  eehoed  Fleteher,  filled  with  remorse 
the  moment  after  he  had  fired.    '  Surely  noi' 

He  slid  from  the  saddle  and  knelt  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Dare,  Aubrey  looking  on  in  absoluto  stop*- 
faction  at  the  unexpected  turn  in  afiaira 

Only  a  lew  miaittes  had  passed  since  Dare's  first 
appearance ;  the  principal  aeton  had  been  some  yazds 
in  front  of  the  men,  who  had  remained  pt«ive  though 
interested  spectators  of  the  strange  scene.  When 
Dare  fell,  many  of  the  troopers,  who  were  the  men 
he  had  railed  al  lliannton,  came  forward,  and  laying 
ttidr  Ittods  OB  thdr  swoi^-hilts  began  to  ery  out 


•Dare  brought  hig  fate  upon  himself'  lui 
'  Cut  hvn  down  1 '     '  Unn  1.;—  xi. 

Ketum  your  weapons,  Milkier'  adApA  fK-    ^ 

Gey  rising  deJr^,*^ 

an  affair  between  gentlemana    Bank       i-  f 

for  Ai«er«imfnA'  it  «  no  work 

theip  weapon.  «d         to  thdr  moka 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  A  NIGHT  SPENT  AT  SIA. 

THE  news  of  the  incident  travelled  as  fast  as  did 
Aubrey  and  Fletdier,  and  a  haa  of  omversaticm 
was  going  on  round  the  duke  when  thej  anivad. 
Monmouth  looked  very  stem. 

'  What  is  this  I  hear  ? '  he  cried,  with  vexation 
in  his  tones.  '  My  officers  quarrelling  amongst  them- 
wlvefl^  weapons  drawn,  and  blood  spilt.  Mr  Elefeeher, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you, ' 

Fletcher  bowed  gravely  to  the  duke.  'Your 
grace,'  he  replied,  'I  surrender  myself  to  your 
pleasure.  God  knows,  I  would  give  my  right  hand 
to  mklo  the  work  of  tiie  last  half-hmir,  bat  my 
temper  was  sorely  tried.  Dare  not  only  addressed 
to  me  the  most  insulting  language  I  have  ever  had  to 
listen  to,  but  he  even  struck  me.  In  a  moment  of 
anger  I  drew  a  pistol  on  him  and  fired ;  but,  as  God 
will  judge  me,  I  had  no  intent  to  kiU.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  broke  in  Ferguson,  who  was  near  the 
duke,  '  ye  were  ever  a  hot-tempered  f ule,  Fletchw  o' 
Saltoun,  and  now  ye  '11  ha'e  to  pay  for  this.' 

Witii  an  angry  glairae  St  the  man,  Aubrey  inter- 
posed. 'H  I  may  be  allowed  to  f^wak,  your  graee^' 
he  said, '  ihia  gentleman,'  pointing  to  Fletcher,  '  acted 
but  as  any  other  gentleman  in  your  suite  would  have 
doM.  Dare  most  grossly  insidted  him,  and  though, 
time  after  time,  Mr  Fletcher  qpoke  him  fair,  he  grew 
more  vii^t^  and  at  kst^  dsawiaf  h»  swonl»  ro^Md 
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upon  Mr  Fletcher,  and  taking  him  unaware*  w«„M 
have  murdered  him  hml  I  notite^'  "~  """^^ 
At  this  moment  the  big  German,  his  red  faise 

perspanng  under  his  steel  ^Tp.  camTl^rL^ 

lus  great  boots,  his  sword-scabbard  and  iZ^*riSi«^ 
on  the  8tone&  waging 

'«/«,  ja  t  der  Junker  speaks  troof '  h^.         •  • 
the  dak,  .  curt  n,ilit,^^';>  "^K-re 
friendt,  and  I  ™  ^  to  "^^^  »^^„Zi" 
But,  pouf  I  it  i,  „f  P 

y<m  cdl  him,  hangman.' 
Th»  mioaUrf-for  UmlmMj  in  favour  of  Fletcher 

^udT  r^t'     '^^  2f 

a»'^mi:?lf -qaire  into 
-.ore"t^'  il:.'  do  nothing; 

Fletcher,  ^ou  will^detToJSf  a  t^"?' 
your  ,u«t,r,^  and  wiU  remain'^tZTtiS  HXm" 
d«««,  toown  to  yoa-Mr  Berkeley,  wiU  yZtZ 
•»•  »y  aeting  m  hfa  custodian  1    bJ  ."r'™*™** 

vou  wan  .ZLZ!       •  "  "  though 

•*ken  a  human  ml  ^Tl'^''^'^ 

~T5:[r:sr-th^:r£:L^^^ 
to  wm  from  th.  u^nir^'ti::^:^^ 
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fortunate,'  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  all.  <Yon, 
Fletcher,  and  Lord  Qrey,  were  the  two  men  on  whom 
I  ooanted  most  in  this  oiterprise,  and  now,  at  the 
very  outset,  I  most  lose  your  wurncM.  Feigoaon 
and  a  large  following  of  Dare's  friends  are  damofiiring 
for  me  to  have  you  hanged  as  an  example.' 

'  I  am  ready,  your  grace,  to  expiate  my  crime.' 

'  No,  I  will  not  saSet  it ;  I  firmly  believe  it  was 
a  pore  aoddentk  ^ongh  a  most  imf<»t!inate  one,  and 
your  own  conscience  will  be  su£Scient  punishment. 
I  will  not  have  your  blood  upon  my  hands,  though 
I  cannot  see  how  to  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  unless 
Mr  Berkdqr  can  suggest  a  way.' 

Aubr^  ooloured  <m  being  appealed  to^  bat  answered 
readily,  'The  simplest  method  would  be  for  Mr 
Fletcher  to  get  out  of  the  way  until  the  affair  blows 
over.  Your  followers  will  soon,  in  probability, 
have  other  tilings  to  think  oV 

'  Odds  fish,  as  my  f ath«r  lued  to  say,  so  we  aQ 
shall.  Mr  Berkeley,  if  you  can  manage  this  matter 
for  me  I  shall  be  ever  in  your  debt.  When  happier 
times  come  we  shall  be  able  to  investigate  the 
oeenrraaee  properly,  and  will  th«i  see  what  amends 
Fletcher  can  make  to  Dare's  family.  For  the  preeoit^ 
get  him  away,  but  it  must  be  done  quietly.  I  will 
see  that  at  about  six  o'clock  most  of  the  leaders  shall 
be  with  me  in  council,  and  Dare's  men  shall  be  sent 
on  scHne  duty  that  will  tdce  them  inknd.  Then  gU 
away  hy  boat  to  tiie  Hdderenhergk,  and  bide  tikere 
till  you  can  get  to  some  foreign  country.  BiQ^ 
remember,  I  must  not  appear  in  the  matter.' 

Taking  a  short  farewell,  he  then  departed,  and 
Fletdier  tatd  Aalarey  began  diseosaing  the  beet  way 
of  siei^^ng  observati<m  when  getlii^  <mt  to  tlw 
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Eddermbejh,  wbidi  wie  the  vesMl  that  had  brouirht 
over  the  adventurers,  and  with  ih«  mairter  of  whU 
Fletcher  w  Ji  well  acquainted. 

They  Boon  decided  that  Fletcher  should  adopt  the 
diagnwe  of  a  countryman,  and  Aubrey  went  off  in 
order  to  procure  the  dothee.    It  had  commenced  to 
ram  heavily,  and  there  were  Tery  few  people  about: 
but  Aubrey  noticed  a  man  in  a  horsS'e  doS 
who  was  standing  in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway  «n  the 
opp^te  «de  of  the  street.    Aubrey  crossed  an^ 
passed  close  io  thu  nun.  when  in  spite  of  the  fellow's 
attempt  to  conceal  his  features  he  saw  thaft  it  wm 
F.rguson.    Having  made  this  unpleasant  discovery, 
he  hurned  on,  wondering  what  new  misdiief  the 
was  meditating,  for  it  seemed  that  some  mis- 
fortune  alwaye  foUowed  the  appearance  of  the 

tT!r;i      f'P^-    ^  «*«med  with 

the  clothmg  Ferguson  was  nowhere  to  be  seen:  but 
on  bokmg  from  the  window  some  half-hour  later 
he.  wi^  £.,veral  other  men.  passed  the  imi.  lookini; 
stealthily  up  at  it  ae  he  did  ea  ^ 
'I  am  certain  that  fellow  is  no  more  true  to 
Monmouth  than  to  James.'  said  AnW.  'and  h^ 
presence  here  can  bode  us  no  good.' 

between  Ferguson  and 
me.  replied  Fleteher.  'Tb  .^d  that  Scotemen  ever 
cJing  together,  which  may  be  mostly  true  enough; 
but  when  they  do  fall  out  they  make  bitter  ene^e* 

f^^n  could  harm  me  he  certainly  would.' 
Well,  we're  a*  least  forewarned,'  said  Aubrey, 
'and  weshaUdoweUtobeeweful* 

The  evening  turned  out  a  drenching  wet  one.  and 
Fleteher.  having  adopted  his  disguise,  he  and  Aubrey. 
choosing  a  time  when  the  street  was  quite  e«^ 
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■teppecl  forih,  and,  passing  through  the  steep  and 

narrow  alleys,  went  down  the  elifb  and  so  to  the 
beach.  Having  arrived  there  they  made  toward-  the 
few  fishermen's  huts  to  try  and  engage  a  boat ;  but 
to  their  disappointment  not  a  solitary  one  was  to  be 
seen. 

Being  rather  surprised  at  this,  they  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  pier,  then  knov7n  as  the  Cob,  but  in  the 
haven  it  enclosed  there  was  not  one  fisherman's  vessel. 

'  'Tis  an  extraordinary  thing,'  said  Aubvey. 

<  Nay,  'tis  nothing  more  than  the  work  of  Fergnscm,' 
replied  Iletdier  gloomily.  '  He  wants  to  prevent  my 
getting  away  so  that  he  and  his  friends  may  prevail 
on  Monmouth  to  take  my  lift  The  duke  can  never 
long  withstand  the  importaa  Mes  of  any  one,  and 
Ferguson  boasts  he  can  tarn  him  round  his  finger.' 

'Well,  Ferguson  has  made  a  miscalculation  for 
once,'  said  Aubrey  doggedly ;  '  'tis  too  far  to  swim 
off  to  the  Hdderenbergh  in  this  choppy  sea ;  but  I 
believe  that  scHne  two  ose  three  miles  over  tiie  elifib  is 
a  li^e  fishing  village,  whore  I  doabt  not  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  a  boat.' 

They  were  turning  back  along  the  Cob,  holding 
their  hats  on,  for  the  wind  was  very  gusty,  when 
Fletcher  dntehed  Aubrey's  arm. 

'  Look  I '  he  oried,  '  talk  of  the  evil  one  and  you  11 
see  his  hom&'  He  pointed  to  one  of  the  cottages, 
and  there,  standing  in  the  doorway,  was  Ferguson. 

'Why  on  earth  doesn't  he  come  forward  like  a 
man  and  either  arrest  ns  or  dispute  our  way,'  said 
Anbrey  angrily. 

'That  would  never  do  for  Ferguson.  Ilc  could, 
no  doubt,  have  prevailed  on  Monmouth  to  prevent 
my  going,  but  that  would  have  given  him  no  pleasura 
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To  plot  and  outwit  us.  to  catch  ui  in  »  ti»p.  that  is 

what  he  wants  to  do.  Plotting  is  the  very  «.lt  of 
the  mans  hfe;  underhand  work  is  his  delifrhi  To 

us  ll^ngS. '^''^  P^^""  *o 

'He  shall  do  neither,'  said  Aubrey.    'See.  he  has 

disappeared;  we'll  make  as  if  going  back  to  Z 
toMm.  and  then  go  rn  to  the  village  of  Kerswell.' 

This  plan  they  followed,  and  after  a  heavy  tramp 
dunng  which  they  were  soaked  to  ihe  skin,  they 
reached  Kerswell  about  ten  at  night  ^ 

There  another  disappointment  awaited  them  :  only 
one  boat  was  available,  and  the  owner  of  that  w^ 

^*^*P*^^«  of  'owing  out 
to  the  ffdderenhergh.  However,  «m  Aubrey  fepre- 
senting  that  the  matter  was  n^t,  and  on  FletSier^ 
producing  a  gainea.  it  was  arranged  that  the  fisher- 
IZu  if  gentlemen  his  boat,  that  they 
St     aT  out  to  the  vessel,  and  that 

«ther  Aubrey  or  one  of  the  saUon  from  the  ff elder- 
enhergh  should  return  the  boat  to  its  owner. 

Ihis  being  arranged,  the  two  proceeded  to  the 
beach,  where,  seeing  that  the  oars  were  in  the  boat 
they  freed  her  from  the  chains  that  held  her,  and 
ran  her  down  to  the  sea. 

Neither  however,  were  expert  sailors^  and  they 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  their' task  The 
boat  was  once  dashed  back  on  the  beach  and  they 
feared  was  stove  in;  but  she  was  strongly  made  and 
ough  a  plank  or  two  might  have  belf  stort^ii.  no 
further  damage  was  done.  At  the  second  attempt 
th^  managed  to  launch  her.  and  drenched  with  the 

f^^di;;:::^;rtii:r  r -'"^^ir  ^'^^^ 

u  wemseives  afloat    Seizing  the  great  clumsy 
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oan^  they  had  to  pull  with  all  their  might  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  again  dashed  upon 
the  beach,  and  at  last,  as  well  as  the  dim  light 
would  allow,  they  saw  th«y  had  gol  some  distanea 
from  the  shore.  They  then  began  to  pull  with 
might  and  main  in  the  direction  of  the  Hdderenbergh, 
being  guided  by  a  signal  light  which  burnt  on  top  of 
the  cliffs  at  Lyme. 

The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the 
sea  was  very  lumpy,  making  the  work  of  rowing 
exceedingly  difficult.  Aubrey  and  his  companion 
polled  and  pulled  till  the  perspiration  ran  down  their 
faoes,  but  their  progress  was  exceedingly  slow.  To 
add  to  their  diffieolties,  from  the  water  arose  a  mirt^ 
which  in  less  than  half-an-hour  grew  so  thick  as  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  five  yards  ahead  of  their 
boat.  They,  however,  pulled  on,  trusting  to  chance 
to  guide  them  to  the  vessel ;  but  after  a  good  hour's 
work,  so  exhausted  were  they  that  they  gave  it  np 
and  lay  rooking  on  the  heaving  water.  Thttr  lack 
of  success  was  disappointing,  and  they  were  sitting 
without  speaking  when  the  sound  of  oars  working 
in  rowlocks  fell  upon  their  ears.  Fletcher,  with  his 
eharaeteristio  impeioosity,  was  going  to  hul  the  boat 
and  ask  for  assistance,  but  Aubrey  warned  him  that 
it  miglit  just  as  likely  contain  enemies  as  friends. 
This  warning  was  very  timely,  for  on  the  boat  getting 
nearer  voices  could  be  heard,  and  botii  at  once 
reoc^ised  Fergoscm's  amongst  them. 

•  The  de'il  tak'  this  mist,'  he  was  saying ;  '  we  were 
bound  to  ha'e  seen  them  if  it  had  remained  dear,  and 
noo  they  11  just  slip  by  unobserved.' 

'They'll  have  to  be  wide  awake  to  make  the 
ship  in  this  weather,'  growled  auothsr  voice. 
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•^'ule.'  replied  Ferguson  angrily,  'H's  no'  worse 
for  them  than  for  rxa.  They  '11  circle  round  till  they 
reach  the  ship,  for  that  'II  be  their  object  And  if 
they  get  there  they  can  snap  their  fingers  at  Robert 
Fergnaon,'  he  concluded  angrily,  'whilk  Is  what  my 
few  people  ha'e  done.' 

•Mayhap  we'll  run  across  them  yet^'  giowled 
another  volee. 

•A  crown  to  every  man  o'  ye  if  ye  do/  said 

Ferguson. 

Meanwhile  their  boat  had  been  getting  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  a  sort  of  thickening  in  the  haze  showed 
the  fugitives  that  they  could  not  be  more  than  a  few 
yardi  away.  Aubrey  and  Fletcher  gripped  their 
weapons  grimly  and  waited  in  painful  ezpeetaaey, 
determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  their  lives ;  but* 
to  their  relief,  Ferguson's  boat  passed  without  dis- 
covering them,  when  they  both  heaved  a  deep  ash 
of  satisfaottOD.  ^ 

'This  fog  has  Oood  <mr  friend.'  whispered  Aabrey 

for  atly. 

•And  it's  a  good  S  I  didn't  hail,'  agreed 
Fht^mr.  '  You  seem  to  be  my  guardian  spirit^  Mr 
Berkele} 

Al'nv^  .ct  Fergtffloo  time  to  get  out  of  hearing,  they 
then  to  =  ip  the  •  oars  again  and  rowed  gently  on, 
but  tht  t  ill  hung  upon  the  water.  As  day  drew 
near  h  very  cold,  and  they  occf^  tonally  dozed ; 
but  they  .mged  to  keq^  the  boF  s  head  to  the 
waves  thr  igh  the  weary  hoan,  till  at  last  dawn 
broke,  the  y  lifted,  the  sun  came  odI^  and  they 
were  euabku  about  them. 

They  ^•d  th  it         were  some  four  miles 

out  at  sea.  anl  4M  tfae  MMtrmtbergh  lay  between 
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them  and  the  shore.  Joyfully  they  rowo  i  to  her, 
and  were  toon  aboard  aad  in  the  eaptain'a  nrag 
cabin. 

Matters  were  explained,  and  while  Aubrey  and 
Fletcher  were  changing  their  sodden  clothes  for  warm 
and  dry  ones,  a  substantial  breakfast  was  prepared, 
to  which  they  and  the  captain  did  ample  ji^stiM. 
After  that  th^  timied  in  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  ' 
both  were  very  fatigued,  nor  was  it  till  the  aft.^. :  i  -u 
that  Aubrey  awoke.  His  own  clothes,  dried,  bn. 
and  neatly  laid  out,  were  beside  his  bunk,  and  he 
quickl/  rose,  dressed,  and  went  on  deck. 

FletdiOT  and  the  captain  were  in  deep  conversation, 
looking  towards  the  sliore.  As  Aubrey  joined  them, 
Fletcher  said  sounds  of  firing,  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Bridport,  had  been  heard,  and  that  he  was 
wild  to  learn  what  had  happened  and  how  his  friends 
had  fared. 

•I  will  at  once  go  ashore,'  said  Aubrey,  'and,  if  it 
is  in  my  power,  will  s^nd  you  word  what  has  hap- 
pened.' 

He  and  Fletcher  took  a  oor  .»  J  fturewell  of  each 
oth«r;  then  Anbrey  entered  the  boat  in  which  the 

sailors  sat  readv  to  row  '  hove.  They  towed  behind 
them  the  boat  ^  and  Fletcher  had  boiiowed,  and, 
a^ter  landing  Aubrey,  this  was  returned  to  the 
fisherman  with  a  second  guinea  from  Aubrey  for  ttt 
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npHB  spot  where  Aubrey  was  landed  was  in  a  little 
A  cove  sitiMted  between  Lyme  and  Bridporfc. 
There  was  a  rough  path,  partly  natural,  partly  ent 
out,  that  led  up  the  cliffs,  anu  climbing  thia  Aubrey 
got  on  to  the  road  from  Lyme  to  Bndport. 

He  was  stepping  out  at  a  good  pace  towards  Lyme, 
when  several  horsemen,  boom  hatless,  some  with 
naked  swords  in  their  hands,  some  with  blood-stained 
rags  round  head  or  limb,  and  all  splashed  with  mud 
as  though  they  had  ridden  hard,  came  trotting  by 
him.  Aubrey  moved  on  one  side  of  the  road  to  let 
these  cayaliera  paee,  none  of  whom  took  any  notice 
of  him.  A  second  small  group  followed,  then,  reoog- 
nising  that  they  were  some  of  Monnouth*«  men. 
Aubrey  asked  for  news. 

•Bad,  bad,'  replied  a  rider  whose  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  '  We  engaged  the  enemy  this  morning,  when 
Lord  Grey  with  most  of  the  cavalry  fled.  Wade^ 
with  us  and  the  infantry,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fight ;  and.  though  we  held  our  own,  we  lost 
heavily,'  and  the  man  rode  on. 

Aubrey  thought  for  a  moment,  then  turned  his 
steps  towards  Bridport,  and  about  a  mile  &rther 
down  the  road  came  in  sight  of  a  long,  straggling 
column  of  Monmouth's  foot.  Wade  the  lawyer,  who 
had  fought  valianUy  and  handled  his  men  well 
leading  them.  Reoognising  Aubrey,  Wade  gave  him 
partioolara  of  the  flght. 
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'Although  Grey  fled/  he  said,  'we  defeated  the 
militia,  many  of  whom  afterwards  eame  over  to  us ; ' 

and  Aubrey  could  see  a  good  many  men,  some  in  the 
Dorset  red,  others  in  the  Somersetshire  yellow,  march- 
ing with  the  rebela 

Wade  calling  to  a  mounted  man  to  give  him  some 
iii8tructi(HU  as  Aubrey  was  marching  along  with  the 
column,  when  he  heard  his  name  mentioned,  and  a 
young  officer  in  a  buff  coat  seized  him  by  the  hand. 
'Well  met,  Master  Berkeley,'  he  cried;  'so  this  is 
where  yon  were  bound  for,  eh  ? ' 

'Will  Hewling.  «■  I  Uvel'  said  Aubrey,  in 
mirprise. 

'  Himself,  and  Benjamin  is  with  the  cavalry.  We 
knew  of  the  attempt  before  we  left  London,  and  came 
down  to  j<Hn  it  I  returned  cmly  tills  morning  from 
a  duty  the  duke  had  sent  me  on,  just  in  time  to 
march  against  the  militia  at  Bridport ;  and  though  we 
lost  a  good  few,  we  held  our  own,  and  have  gained  a 
lot  of  friends,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  militiamen  who 
followed. 

'  But  I  hear  the  cavalry  fled  at  the  first  fire.' 

'They  did;  but  I  think  'twas  more  because  the 
horses,  rough  country  animals,  got  frightened  and 
bolted  at  the  reports  of  the  firearms  than  from  any 
want  of  courage  in  the  ridens.  StMne  remained  witii 
us  and  fouglit  right  valiantly,  and  Wade  is  a  fsr 
better  general  than  ever  he  was  a  lawyw.  We  may 
safely  claim  this  as  a  victory.' 

'A  victory  against  your  king,'  said  Aubrey  sadly. 
'Thisis  rebeUion.' 

'Tut,  man,  'tis  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
over  bigotry.  Cromwell  fought  for  the  liberty  of 
Parliament ;  we  fight  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Let 
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the  king  give  equal  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  both 
Protestants  and  Ci^olics,  and  we  lay  down  our 

arms.* 

Not  wishing  to  discuss  this  matter  further,  Aubrey 
told  Hewling  about  his  adventoras  during  the 
night. 

•It  is  a  pity,'  said  Hewling.  *  Fletcher  is  a  good 
soldier  and  a  gallant  gentleman.'  Thus  chatting,  they 
trudged  on  to  Lyme,  where  they  were  received  as 
victors  with  great  acclamation. 

At  supper  that  night  Aubrey  was  honoured  with 
a  seat  next  to  Monmooth,  and  the  duke,  with  that 
charm  of  manner  which  was  peeoliarly  hu  own, 
thanked  him  over  and  over  again  for  saving  Fletcher, 
the  Hddarenbergh  having  weighed  anduur  and  de- 
parted. 

The  next  morning  all  were  early  astir.  Recruits 
were  coming  in  by  hundreds,  and  arming  and  drilling 
went  on  all  day.  The  two  HewIiQgt  were  yrmj  fawy, 
and  heart  and  soul  in  the  work. 

Aubrey  asked  permission  of  Monmouth  to  depart, 
but  the  dnke  begged  him  to  stay  a  little  longer.  '  I 
do  not  ask  yoQ  to  take  any  aettve  part^'  he  mid,  'bat 
I  want  some  one  by  me  on  whom  I  can  depend  to 
take  a  message  to  certain  friends  of  mine,  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  there  is  no  one  here  I  could  trust  so 
well  as  you.* 

During  the  next  few  days  there  was  a  great  deal 

of  marching  and  countmrmarohing,  mad  enthnsiiim, 
and  chilling  doubt. 

In  a  skirmish  at  Axminster,  the  hastily  assembled 
trainbands  were  defeated,  then  Monmouth,  in  high 
spirits,  moved  on  to  Trantott. 

Ueeruits  floeked  in,  hot  thm'weie  no  mmfooa. 
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many  being  armed  <Hily  with  scythe^blades  stack  on 

the  ends  of  long  poles. 

At  Taunton,  Monmouth,  persuaded  by  Ferguson 
and  others  like  him,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
assuming  the  royal  title,  and  as  confusion  might 
have  axiaesx  had  he  called  himself  King  James,  he 
adopted  the  strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth, 
by  which  title  he  was  spoken  of  in  the  west  for  many 
years  after  his  death. 

This  assumption  of  the  royal  title  opened  Aubrey's 
eye&  He  saw  what  was  really  the  object  of  the 
insurrection,  and  he  shrank  from  it  with  the  thhae- 
rence  of  one  taught  all  his  life  to  venerate  royalty 
and  monarchy,  brought  face  to  face  with  treason  and 
armed  force  against  the  lawful  king.  He  determined 
at  once  to  get  an  interview  with  Monmouth,  and  to 
tell  him  he  was  leaving  him ;  but  all  that  day  the 
duke  was  so  busy  Aubrey  could  not  get  speech  with 
him.  He  had  long  talks  with  the  Hewlings,  however, 
but  they  were  heart  and  soul  for  Monmouth. 

The  morning  after  Uie  declaration  the  army  started 
for  Bridgwater,  and  as  they  marched  Anbrey  noticed 
that  Monmouth  looked  pale,  worn,  and  dejected, 
apparently  taking  no  interest  in  the  proceedings,  being 
more  like  one  who  was  the  unwitting  tool  than  the 
leader.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferguson  swaggered  along, 
often  brandishing  a  naked  sword,  shooting  soaps  of 
texts  or  boasting  that  he  was  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
plotter,  who  could  make  kings  and  unmake  them,  and 
for  whose  head  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  offered.  Bmeath  all  the  man's  Iwaggadoeio 
there  was  such  an  air  of  cunning  that  Anhny  shrank 
from  him  in  loathing,  feeling  more  and  more  eon-r 
vinoed  that  the  fellow  was  a  double  traitor,  uid  thai 
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at  the  first  sign  of  defeat  he  would  go  over  to  JaM 
Ji^ritr'"'  be  aa  .ueh  at  ho.e  aa  he  waa^ 

*****  Ferguson  had 

taken  no  notice  whatever  of  Aubrey,  but  the  ktter 
felt  perfectly  certein  that  the  spy  h^ad  by  no  me^ 
forgotten  him.  He  was  simply  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity the  thought  gave  Aubrey  1  feelinTI 
though  odd  water  were  being  poured  down  his  back 
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HOW  AUBREY  DECLARED  FOR  KINO  JAMIS^  BUT 
Fouaax  FOB  kino  HONUOUTH. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  *rmy  at  Bridgw-  cer  the 
dnke  and  his  immediate  followers  were  lodged 
in  the  castle.  His  troops,  now  amounting'  +o  about 
six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  norse,  were 
encamped  in  the  castle  field. 

The  two  brothers  Hewling  had  ezoellent  quarters 
in  the  town,  where,  on  their  first  night  in  Bridgwater, 
Aubrey  supped  with  them.  Aubrey  was  himself 
lodged  in  the  castle,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  be  present 
at  the  somewhat  noisy  meals  of  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition. 

Moreover,  he  had  determined  that  nighb  to  see 
Monmouth  and  announce  his  intention  of  departing. 

On  returning  to  the  castle  he  was  unable  to  see 
the  duke  until  late,  he  being  engaged  with  several  of 
the  principal  townspeople. 

♦Ah  Mr  Berkeloj,'  he  said  as  Aubrey  entered  his 
presence, '  you  are  ever  weicome ;  you  put  me  in  mind 
of  dear  friends  and  happier  daya' 

•  Your  kind  words  touch  me,  your  grace ;  yet  I  "u 
hare  to  announce  my  departure.' 

Monmouth's  face  fell. 

'Truly  I  am  unfortunate,'  he  said.  'All  those  I 
love  and  esteem  most  seem  doomed  to  leave  me. 
Fletcher  I  had  to  send  away  to  save  his  life,  Qrey 
is  in  disgrace,  and  now  you,  my  youngest  friend, 
want  to  go  before  I  have  an  c^portomty  of  re- 
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"Wfw*  yon  htkf  mdend 

•I  fear  any  services  I  may  have  done  you  were 
either  nnwittang  or  unwilling.' 

'Nay,  that  will  I  never  believ«.    Come,  Mr 

Berkeley,  will  you  not  throw  in  your  lot  wittm.  ? 
I  have  heard  fhat  before  yo"r  father  was  your  aire 

^.J^''^''  ^  ^  «»e  field  for  ^ 

grandfather.'  ^ 

'My  father,  indeed,  risked  all  for  CJharies  the 

,1  H  f ^Z  ''^^  *o  do  for  his  «m  Jmnes,  who 
IS  the  rightful  king.' 

"TiB  a  question  for  Parliament  to  decide,  Mr 

'Your  gim,  will  pardon  me  saying  that  I  do  nofe 
see  ir;  that  any  excuse  for  your  taking  up  arms  and 
assummg  the  title  of  king.  James  has  beL  accepted 
by  the  unanimoiia  voice  of  the  country.' 

The  duke  assumed  •  confidential  maimer  'I 
cannot  explain  all  to  you  now.'  he  said;  'but  when 
we  reach  London  light  will  be  thrown  on  much  that 
at  piesMit  seems  doubtful.  Remain  with  me.  and 
you  shaU  find  ti»t  when  prosperity  smiles  upok  me 
I  shall  not  foiget  my  friMida'  i~  "e 

'  Prosperity  seems  now  to  smile  upon  you.'  said 
Aubrey  ;!  tremble  for  James  on  thV  throne;  but 
my  duty  is  to  him.  and  I  will  not  fight  against 

'O^-^s  bobs,  man.'  cried  the  duke  in  some  heat, 

of  mme  to  admire  so.    If  your  duty  is  tu  your  king, 
w  It  not  equally  so  to  your  Church  ? ' 
•Such  a  qmrtion  it  hvd  to  answer.    If  it  is  ever 
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put  before  the  country,  every  man  will  have  to  follow 
his  own  conscience.  At  present,  I  see  only  my  duty 
to  my  king,  and  respectfully  beg  leave  to  retire.' 

'Which,  frankly,  I  cannot  give,  Mr  Berkeley. 
You  know  far  too  much  to  be  allowed  to  ride  to 
London  with  the  news.  You  must  remain  with  me, 
either  as  my  friend  or  as  my  prisoner.' 

It  was  now  Aubrey's  turn  to  flush  up. 

'  Sir,  you  wrong  me,'  he  criod  hoUy.  '  But  sinee 
you  judge  me  to  be  so  bas^  so  be  it.  I  will  renuua 
as  your  prisoner.' 

In  an  instant  Monmouth  had  repented  his  hasty 
w<»ds,  and  seised  Aubrey's  hand. 

'  Nay,  'fore  Qod,  I  meant  no^i  those  w<Hrd8.  I  know 
you  are  as  brave  and  true  a  gentleman  as  any  in 
England;  but  I  am  bound  to  be  careful,  for  my  friends 
criticise  severely  all  my  actions,  and  were  I  to  let  you 
depart,  odds  my  hif%  I  donU  not  some  would  say 
yon  had  g<me  secretly  to  James  for  me,  to  make 
terms  for  myself.  Remain  in  the  castle  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  you  shall  oe  free  to  depart  whither 
you  will.' 

Thus  ended  the  interview,  and  Aubrey  saw  that  he 
was,  indeed,  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  sleeping  well,  and  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  feeling  fresh  and  prepared  for 
anything  that  might  happen. 

As  Aul«ey  ascended  to  the  tooi  of  the  castto  to 
enjoy  the  early  morning  air  he  saw  that  the  foOb, 
which  had  been  divided  into  six  regiments,  were 
being  drilled  in  the  castle  fields;  while  the  horse 
were  at  exercise  some  distance  beyond.  He  th'>ught 
h«  would  stedl  ov«r  and  the  lattor,  but  on 

naduag  the  sentiiMl  on  Uie  g»te  h»  was  polittl^ 
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informed  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  topaas:  on 
.ppealmg  to  the  offieer  in  charge  he  w«  ^'tl^ 
the  orders  came  from  the  goveinor. 

Aubrey  at  once  went  to  the  governor,  who  politely 
aaid  the  duke  himself  had  given  the  onler.  oii%K 
Aubrey  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

The  leaders  of  the  expedition,  however,  whom 
Aubrey  met  at  med-times.  told  him  all  tie  new^ 

tit      '  pr'-  ^'^y^  he  learnt 

that  the  Blues,  under  Lord  Churchill,  had  arrived 
from  I^ndon  and  were  daily  harassing  the  duke's 

V*5JV**'  ^"^^  ^'^^  °«  their  way.  and 
that  I^rd  Feversham.  with  a  great  body  of  foo"^^  ^d 
dragoons,  was  following. 

The  weather  w     terribly  wet  and  the  insurgents 
were  inactive  f  r  a  few  days;  then,  leaving  Bridg 
water,  they  marehed  to  Glastonbury,  where  the  rain 

Au^e;  \iiy^  Lte::;  ^  -^^^  ^ 

•Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said,  'it  has  grieved  me  to  keep 
you  a  pnsoner  so  long,  but  I  was  obliged  U,  obey 

Li  u  '  Tf  ^  "^"^  a  letter  from  me  to  tli 
duke,  who  is  before  Bristol.'  w  wie 

^.li       t  '^^^^  n»e  to  end  this 

^  t«i^.""H  opportunity  o 

•Then  at  dusk  you  shall  have  the  letter,  though  I 
you  candidly  His.  dangerous  mission  I  enfS^ 

Lf  Z  'u  v^'  ^^''^  -od  Bristol  is 
patrolled  by  the  Toy^  ^  ^  OnmiA  CZt^ 
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be  found  on  you,  you  would  receive  scant  mercy; 
besides,  Monmouth's  cause  would  be  torriUy  damaged.' 

'Make  your  letter  into  a  amall  oompasa.  I  will 
■ee  that  it  is  not  found  if  I  should  be  captured;  but  I 
am  King  James's  man,  so  need  not  fear  his  soldiers.' 

'  You  must  promise  me,  as  a  gentleman,  that  you 
will  deliver  the  letter  to  none  but  the  duke  himielf, 
and  that  shonld  occasion  ariae  you  will  guard  it  with 
your  life.    On  no  other  conditions  can  I  release  you.' 

'  I  promise ;  so  now  to  your  letter,  while  I  see  to 
horse  and  arms.'  And  so,  just  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing fell,  Aubrey  found  himoell  leaving  the  eaetle, 
with  pistde  loaded  and  primed ;  for,  in  spite  of  what 
he  had  said  about  being  King  James's  man,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  royal  troops,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  abrupt 
way  in  whish  he  had  been  diamiMed  from  Whit«- 
hall,  or  the  oanse  and  fashion  of  his  leaving  London. 

From  Bridgwater  to  Bristol  is  nearly  thirty  miles  as 
the  crow  flies ;  and,  with  roads  in  the  bad  condition 
they  then  were  from  the  incessant  rain,  Aubrey  had 
no  m^  task  in  front  of  him,  yet  his  heart  was  light 
as  he  set  oat  to  face  it  Both  he  and  his  steed  were 
in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  and  in  spite  <^  all 
diflSculties,  made  good  progress. 

Aubrey  rode  with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  and 
though  he  had  to  make  one  or  two  small  detours  to 
avoid  suspicious  parties  of  men,  travelling  by  way  of 
Badgworth,  Sandford,  and  Yatton,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  he  found  himself  not  more  than  five 
miles  from  Bristol 

Daring  the  last  mile  or  so  he  had  noticed  a  red 
refleoticm  in  tiie  sky,  and  as  he  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  town,  at  that  time  the  first  English  seaport^ 
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and  second  only  to  London  in  importano^  th*  gUa* 
of  a  huge  conflagration  became  quite  apparent. 

'An  Monmouth's  men  already  in  the  town,  and 
have  they  fired  it  ?•  were  Aubrey's  first  thoughts  as 
he  halted  at  the  cross  ro«b  and  gand  at  the  red  glare. 
A  brighter  flame  than  ever  flashed  up  towards  the 
sky^  andit  became  evident  that  the  shipping  oo  the 
DToad  bosom  of  the  Severn  was  on  fire 

Tired  of  speculating  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  scene 
before  him.  Aubrey  shook  up  his  tired  horse  into  a 
trot  when  the  loud  trampling  of  hoofs,  accompanied 
by  that  metallic  ring  and  jinj^'e  which  he  had  already 
learned  to  distinguish  as  belonging  to  soldiers,  struck 
upon  his  ear.    WhUe  he  was  uneertain  whether  to 
pause  or  go  on,  the  riders,  advancing  at  a  smart  trot 
rapidly  approached  him.  and  before  he  could  get^ut 
of  sight  the  advanced  files  had  seen  him.    A  shout 
caused  him  to  stop,  and  two  troopers,  with  a  corporal 
m  charge,  rode  up  to  him. 

'  Who  are  you.  and  what  make  you  abroad  at  this 
time  of  night  ? '  asked  the  corporal  gmfBy 
BriLv^  *  gentleman,  and  am  riding  to 

•Ay,  many  a  man  seems  riding  to  Bristol  to-night 
on  one  excuse  or  another.  And  in  this  west  eountry 
of  yours  private  gentlemen  are  often  public  traitors.-! 
Jarvis.  he  cried  to  a  trooper,  'take  him  back  to 
ttie  captam.-We  are  riding  to  Bristol,  and  you  can 
nde  with  us,  young  sir.  I'll  warrant  you  a  safe 
escort,  and  the  corporal  laughed  grimly 

Seeing  he  had  accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  troop 
kings  hcrae,  and  remembering  the  letter  he 
^med,  Aubrey  knew  he  would  have  to  be  most 
cawnil  m  his  ooodttci    He  had  hearf  that  the  troops 
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were  carrying  things  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  that 
without  waiting  to  ask  questions  the  officers  had  » 
way  of  at  once  settling,  with  a  rope  over  the  neareife 

bnmch.  the  business  of  suspected  persons.  He  there- 
fore rode  quietly  beside  the  trooper  till  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  squadron,  when  the  soldier,  saluting 
the  leader,  said,  '  Corporal  Bates  sent  this  man  back 
for  yoa  to  question,  captaia  He  says  he  is  riding  to 
Bristol' 

'  Sink  me  if  he  may  not  ride  to  a  much  warmer 
place  for  all  I  care,'  replied  a  voice  from  the  folds  of 
a  horseman's  great  cloak, '  though  Bristol  looks  warm 
enough  at  this  minute.'  He  gave  Anbrey  one  keen 
glance,  then  said,  '  What 's  your  name  f ' 

'  Berkeley,  captain.' 

'  Well,  give  him  in  charge  of  the  Lading  file  with 
the  other  fellow.  I  '11  look  into  the  matter  later ;  if 
he 's  a  rebel  1 11  hang  him  in  revenge  for  having  to 
march  all  this  miserable  way  from  Chippenham,  if 
he 's  a  loyal  man  he'll  be  glad  of  our  company.'  So 
saying,  the  captain  again  buried  his  head  in  the  collar 
of  his  cloak  and  apparently  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  thoughts. 

Beaching  the  leading  file  of  the  troop,  Aubrey's 
conductor  said  to  a  soldier,  '  Tresham,  look  after  this 
man  till  we  get  into  Bristol.' 

The  trooper  thus  addressed  looked  at  Aubrey  and 
he  at  the  soldier,  then  both  broke  into  exclamations 
of  surprise. 

'  Ralph ! ' 

'  Aubrey,  as  I  live  ! '    And  the  two  shook  hands. 
'  Man  alive,'  cried  Ralph,  *  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing  down  in  this  benighted  place  ? ' 

'  %mply  on  my  way  to  Bri«Ud,'  replied  Anbrey. 
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•Zounds!  80  are  we;  may     nurrau  fall  on  Urn 
who  caused  it    I  had  to  turn  out  of  the  most  oom- 
fortaUe  quarters  I 've  had  since  I  Joft  London.' 
*lr**J  vuiMgtA  to  got  into  the  king's  coat' 

'Nothing  easier ;  my  father  pMnted  nM  to  his 
Majesty,  and  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  appointment, 
along  comes  a  rumour  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is 
meditatmg  a  descent  fro  1 1  oUand.  an  1  Jamie  is  mad 
to  raise  mow  aoldiem  EagM    egiments  who 

are  m  the  pay  of  Hd  ' 
ranks  of  the  Guards  we 
place  in  the  queen's  i 
of  coarse,  accepted ;  aw; 

'You  aocoeeded  in  o 
asked  for  in  vain.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?  Come 
happened  to  you  sine* 
heard  »  word  of  you, 


wera  mmft  lor,  and  the 

'ed  Uj..    i  ^as  offered  a 
f  Li,    rjtin  I3,  which  I, 
went,  and  l.^re  I  am.' 
vinifl^.  }fmy  easily,  what  I 


brev  1.   ,  fell       ^i^fj^  j^, 
e  part.  i.  f{.r  |  have  never 
.       -  ,         "    -     ^ave  \  a  bten  living  in  the 
west,  and  have  joa  ^  who  I  aiways 

thought  was  the  mom.  poj^rl^  ig,  England,  rad 
a  very  pretty  man  t    xxt  • 

UmL  "  ^'  "^"^  ^ *° 

'Egad,  I  belie,  .  you  oir      '  *  , 
Ralph  in  a  similar  voice,  '  aad      o  «  to  say  y<m  're 
not  on  the  winning  side?    J-^^^e.  seems  c:  a  sour 
nature,  and  many  people  wish    m  duke  xvell.' 

♦That's  dangerous  talk  for  a  king's  man;  and 
moreover,  I  am  quite  of  opini<m  that  the  duke  is  iil 
the  wrong,  and  advise  you  not  to  speak  too  loudly  in 
his  favour.'  ^ 

•  Serious  as  ever ! '  laughed  Ralph.  '  Well,  tell  me 
80  bedva**^^^'       ""^^^^^^you  are  my  prisoner. 
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Aubrey  told  him  some  of  his  adventures,  to  which 
Ralph  listened,  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  queslloiii 
until  Uiey  were  near  enough  to  Bristol  to  seo  plainly 
the  burning  shipping  floating  about  on  the  river. 
Then  the  order  was  given  for  the  troop  to  close  up, 
and  at  last  they  clattered  into  Bristol  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition.    On  the  eitiaens  learning  that 
tiiey  ware  king's  troops  they  were  heartily  welcomed, 
and  crossing  the  river,  they  cantered  along  Redclitf 
Hill  and  rode  on  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  Bedcliif, 
where  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  keeping  his  small 
garrison  nnder  arma    He  was  very  glad  to  see  tha 
royal  troops,  for  a  vast  number  of  citizens  were 
in  favour  of  Monmouth,  and  there  had  been  great 
difficulty  in  overawing  them.    It  was  asserted  that 
they  had  set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  the  hope  that, 
while  the  trainbands  were  enga^  putting  oat  the 
flames,  Monmouth  would  enter  the  town  from  the 
Somersetshire  side.    But  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was 
made  in  a  stem  mould.    He  would  see  Bristol 
burned  down — nay,  he  would  bu'  '  it  down  himself— 
rather  than  it  should  be  ooenpieu  by  traitors,  he  said, 
and  he  sat  grimly  in  his  saddle  at  Uie  head  of  his 
men  till  the  royal  troops  arrived. 

On  arriving  in  the  town,  Aubrey  was  sent  to  an 
inn  in  Thomas  Street,  together  with  another  oivilian 
named  Fairiiolt,  who  had  ridden  in  from  Chippenham 
with  the  Guards,  having  joined  them  there,  being 
determined  to  see  something  of  the  campaign.  On 
looking  at  him  in  the  light,  Aubrey  noticed  that  he 
was  a  tall,  well-built  young  fellow,  about  his  own 
age,  and,  strangely  entrap  v«ry  mueh  like  him  in 
looks  and  oomi^exion.  Fairholt  himself  notioed  the 
likeness,  and  huighingly  remarked  upon  it 
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The  town  was  in  a  great  uproar,  ana  troops  were 
patndling  the  streets,  for  none  knew  whether,  or  at 
what  moiiMntk  Monmoaih  migfat  wrivt. 

Aubrey  and  Fairholt  wer«  tdd  not  to  Umf  th« 

house;  so,  after  watching  the  scenes  in  the  streets  for 
some  time,  Fairholt,  saying  he  waa  tired  out,  seated 
himself  in  a  ehair  by  the  fire,  which  on  account  of 
the  wet  had  bMD  lighted,  and  aoon  fell  Mleep^ 

Freed  from  all  restndnt^  Aabnty  began  to  think  of 
*»'e  possibility  of  making  his  escape,  for  he  was 
lous  to  deliver  his  letter  and  so  wash  his  hands 
of  the  whole  affair. 

Where  to  find  Monmouth  he.  of  eonne,  did  not 
know,  but  he  imagined  the  duke  must  be  somewhere 
between  Bridgwater  and  Bristol.  He  descended  the 
stairs,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  and  went  out  into 
the  street  Exdted  groups  of  people  were  talking 
loudly,  some  of  the  fire,  aome  of  the  lohlien,  some  of 
Monmouth,  and  from  overhearing  their  remarks 
Aubrey  soon  learnt  that  Monmouth  was  rappoeed  to 
ba  at  Pensford. 

He  went  back  to  his  inn,  where  he  found  that, 
though  no  watch  was  kept  on  him,  hie  horse  was 
locked  in  the  stable,  and  this  fact  rather  upset  his 

calculationa  He  decided  to  bide  his  time,  so  return- 
ing to  the  room  where  Fairholt  was,  he  too  indulged 
m  a  nap. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shming.  Fairholt 
having  also  awoke,  the  pair  breakfasted,  and  then 
the  recruit,  calling  for  his  horse,  in  spite  of  the  orders 
»»e  had  received  not  to  leave  the  house,  announced  his 
vut,rii:*on  of  setting  out  to  find  the  commander  of  the 
troop. 

Aubrey  said  he  would  accompany  him,  the  horses 
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were  brought,  and  both  mounted.  But  in  the  narrow 
streets  they  were  often  obliged  to  ride  one  behind  the 
other.  Taking  advantage  of  a  delay,  caused  through 
a  number  of  people  crossing  the  street  ahead  of  them, 
Aubrey  turned  his  horse  into  a  side  street,  made  for 
Pipe  Lane,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  left  the  town  and  headed  eastward. 

The  farther  he  got  from  the  town  the  faster  he 
went,  till,  all  fear  of  pursuit  over,  he  drew  rein  and 
considered  his  next  move.  He  soon  concluded  it 
would  be  best  to  make  straight  for  Pensford,  and  ac- 
cordingly inquired  the  way  of  a  rustic,  who  he  after- 
wards discovered  sent  him  a  good  five  miles  round. 
After  riding  doable  the  distance  he  ought  to  have 
done,  Aubrey,  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  he  was 
crossing,  saw  below  him  Monmouth's  army,  not  at 
Pensford,  but  at  Eeynsham,  whither  they  had  marched 
since  daybreak.  He  at  once  spurr^  on  towards 
them,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  advancing 
upon  Keynsham,  as  though  to  take  it  by  surprise,  a 
party  of  the  royal  cavalry. 

In  an  instant  Aubrey's  blood  was  leaping  in  his 
veins.  There  would  be  mi  «icoanter,  men  with  whom 
he  had  lived  and  eaten  would  be  fighting  for  their 
lives,  and  they  would  be  taken  by  surprise  too.  This 
must  not  be ;  at  least  he  must  warn  them,  though  he 
oould  not  fight  for  them.  Recklessly  he  galloped  on, 
alarming  the  outposts,  to  whom  he  shouted  and  waved 
his  handkerchief.  They  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  but  they  let  him  pass,  and  soon  he  was  in  the 
small  town,  shouting  aloud  to  be  led  to  Monmouth. 

By  great  good  chance  he  came  across  Benjamin 
Hewling,  and  to  him  he  med,  'Bouse  your 
Bei^^unin,  the  king's  tooops  are  <»  ycm  t ' 
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The  cry  was  taken  up,  and  in  two  minutes,  five 
score  roughly  mounted  men  trotted  out  of  the  town 
as  the  drums  beat  to  quarters  behind  them.  Aulrey, 
forgetting  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  all  about 
the  letter  he  had  to  deliver,  placing  himself  by 
Benjamin  Hewling's  side,  trotted  out  to  meet  the 
royal  cavalry.    Nor  had  they  far  to  go,  for  at  a 
bend  in  the  road  the  scarlet  coats,  white  feathers,  and 
flashing  sword-blades  of  the  Life  Guards  burst  upon 
their  sight.    The  royal  troops  paused  but  to  fire 
their  pistols,  then,  sitting  firmly  down  in  their  saddles 
and  shouting  exultantly,  with  a  flash  of  sword-blades 
they  broke  upon  the  rebela 

The  shock  was  tremendous,  and  men  and  horses 
went  down  on  both  sides;  then  the  disciplined  soldiers 
broke  through  the  rebel  ranks,  reformed  behind  them, 
and  with  another  mighty  cheer,  charged  them  again.* 
Without  ever  knowing  how  it  happened,  Aubrey 
found  himself  parrying  the  cuts  aimed  at  him  by  the 
powerful,  fierce-eyed,  scarlet-dad  Guaxdsmen.  and  in 
turn  he  cut  and  hacked,  bearing  his  part  as  manfnlly 
as  any  rebel  among  them. 

The  fighting  seemed  to  divide  itself  into  groups 
and  Aubrey  was  one  of  a  Uttle  knot  of  combatant^ 
who  wheeled  and  dzeled,  cutting  and  thmsting 
viciously.  Into  the  midst  of  this  group  a  couplenrf 
troopers  charged  furiously;  the  shoulder  of  one's 
horse  caught  Aubrey's  mount  so  heavily  on  the  side 
that  both  horse  and  rider  roDed  over  amongst  the 
trampling  hoofs;  but,  owing  to  the  fall,  Aubrey  missed 
the  sword-stroke  aimed  at  him.  For  a  moment  only 
he  lay  dazed  upon  the  ground,  then  he  was  on  hii 
feet  again,  sword  in  hand. 
BeqjMDin  Hewling  was  very  hard  pcMsed  by  two 
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troopers,  and  Aubrey,  seeing  his  danger,  went  to  his 
assistance.  For  a  space,  Aubrey  on  foot,  Hewling 
mounted,  they  kept  the  Life  Qtiardsmffli  bay.  Then 
a  passing  trooper  slashed  savagely  at  Hewling^s  hone. 
The  animal,  with  a  human-like  cry,  reared  up,  throw- 
ing Hewling,  who,  falling  heavily  on  the  road,  lay 
stunned.  He  must  have  been  killed  had  not  Aubrey 
sprung  forward,  and  standing  over  his  body  gallantly 
defended  him. 

At  this  point  of  the  skirmish  a  party  of  Mon- 
mouth's infantry,  mostly  armed  with  scythes  on  poles, 
who  had  started  out  from  Keynsham  after  the  horse, 
ar-  ved  upon  the  scene.  Perceiving  this,  tiie  royal 
eavahry,  who  had  inflicted  ocmuderable  loeaea,  thought 
it  time  to  retire. 

One  trooper,  however,  seeing  Aubrey  still  un- 
conquered,  coming  up  from  behind,  made  a  cut  which 
was  parried ;  then,  seizing  the  man  by  tiie  left  leg, 
Aubrey  gave  a  tremendona  heave,  and  threw  him 
right  out  of  the  saddia  '  As  the  trooper's  frightened 
horse  galloped  away,  Aubrey  placed  a  foot  on  the 
man's  chest,  and  holding  his  liword's  point  within 
a  few  inchea  of  hia  neck,  cried,  'Yield  yoorseU 
priamier,  or  I  ateike.' 

'Why,  it 'a  Aubrey  again,'  said  a  v.  ice,  and  the 
man's  hat  having  fallen  off  in  the  struggle,  Aubrey 
recognised  his  old  friend  Ralph  Tresham. 

•  Faith,  Ralph,'  he  cried,  '  I  almost  had  your  blood 
upon  my  hands,  bat  you  must  yield  yotursdf  {ffiaoiier 
now.' 

Before  Ralph  could  answer,  two  of  Monmouth's 
infantry  had  rushed  up,  and  one  armed  with  a 
formidable  scythe-headed  pole  advaoeed  hia  wm^ 
to  atrike  it  into  Balph. 


'  Let  I  gi'e  un  a  poke  wi'  thig.' 

Pao«  107. 
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•  Hold  ! '  cried  Aubrey ;  '  this  man  is  my  prisoner.' 

•We  doan'fc  want  pris'ners,'  replied  the  man. 
'Stand  azide,  measter,  and  let  I  gi'e  un  a  poke  wi' 
this/  and  he  thrust  forward  his  scsythe. 

'  Touch  him  not,  on  peril  of  your  life,'  said  Aubrey. 
'  He  is  my  prisoner.' 

'  Zounds  !  thou  beest  too  squeamish,  measter.  I  '11 
make  znre  of  nn.' 

Aubrey  sprang  in  front  of  the  fellow,  but  his 
companion  rushed  by,  saying,  'I'D  tickle  un  vor 
thee,  Tom.  I'se  warrant  I'll  cure  un  of  all  ills.' 
Then,  clubbing  his  heavy  musket,  he  would  have 
beaten  out  Ralph's  brains ;  but  the  young  trooper  had 
now  struggled  to  his  feet  and  faeed  his  uncouth  foea 

Aubrey,  meanwhile,  had  grappled  with  the  scythe- 
man,  and  was  struggling  with  him  for  the  possession 
of  the  deadly  weapon. 

At  that  instant  a  couple  of  troopers,  hurrying 
along  to  overtake  tiieir  disappearing  comrades,  came 
upon  the  scene.  They  saw  Ralph's  peril,  and  while 
one  cut  down  the  man  with  the  musket  and  helped 
Ralph  up  before  him  on  the  saddle,  the  other  struck 
Aubrey  over  the  head  with  his  heavy  sword,  then 
went  to  his  comrade's  assistance. 

•Fool!'  cried  out  Ralph,  in  a  rage,  'you  have 
killed  my  friend,  the  man  who  saved  my  life ; '  and 
with  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears,  Aubrey  sank  to 
the  ground  insennUe. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


HOW  AUBBET  AGAIN  MET  THE  MT8TEBI0US  OOLONKL. 

WHEN  Aubrey  came  to  his  senses  he  was  lying 
on  a  bed  in  a  house  in  Eeynsham.  His  head 
was  bound  up  in  a  blood-stained  cloth,  and  ached 
most  fearfully.  He  turned  his  eyes  round  the 
darkened  apartment,  and  saw  both  the  Hewlings 
sitting  by  the  bedside. 

•  Thank  God  yon  are  oome  out  of  your  swoon  I ' 
said  Benjamin  fervently.  '  I  was  sore  afraid  your 
hurt  was  mortal.' 

'I  am  glad  to  see  you  got  off  safely,'  murmured 
Aubrey  faintly. 

'  Bruises  only,'  answered  Benjamin  quietly.  '  Bnfe 
you  must  rest.' 

'  First,  what  of  the  fight  ? ' 

'The  king's  soldiers  galloped  off  as  soon  as  our 
infantry  appeared;  we  lost  fourteen  men,  but  we 
inflicted  heaviw  loss  on  them,  and  captured  three 
prisoners,  from  whom,  'tis  said,  the  duke  hath  got 
much  valuable  information.' 

'  Where  is  the  duke  ?  I  have  a  letter  for  him,' 
said  Aubrey,  suddenly  recollecting. 

Benjamin  Hewling  went  off  in  search  of  him,  and 
presently  Monmouth,  with  that  courtesy  that  so  dis- 
tinguished him,  entered  the  room,  and  taking  Aubrey 
by  the  hand,  said  that  he  was  more  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  was  not  swionsly  wounded  than  at  his  late 
victory  over  the  king's  troops. 

Aubrey  produced  hia  letter,  which  he  had  hidden 
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in  the  skirt  of  his  ooai»  th«n  again  xtkpied  into  a 

semi-conscious  state. 

When  he  awoke  next  time,  his  wound  had  been 
properly  dressed,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
accompanied  the  army  was  sitting  by  him.  He 
administered  a  soothing  draught,  and  after  a  gjod 
night's  rest,  spite  of  a  severe  Bcalp-wound,  Aubrey 
felt  fit  to  get  up,  and  did  so. 

Aa  the  rebels  were  ill-shod,  and  weary  with  much 
marchmg  over  bad  roads  in  pouring  rain,  a  halt  of 
several  days  was  made  at  Keynsham,  and  from  the 
Hewlmgs  Aubrey  learnt  that  the  attempt  on  Bristol 
had  been  abandoned. 

He  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  his  horse  • 
but,  not  feeling  strong  enough  to  undertake  a  long 
journey  by  himself,  he  accompanied  the  little  army. 

They  marched  to  Bath,  which  they  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  royal  garrison  laughed  at  them 
They  then  made  for  Philip  Norton,  where  they 
halted  for  the  night;  but  new^  reached  them  that 
Lord  Feversham,  with  the  i  .-i  body  of  the  royal 
army,  was  close  upon  them. 

Next  morning  the  men  were  early  astir,  and,  being 
aasemUed  in  theur  troops  and  companies,  marched  out 
to  meet  the  expected  attack.  Aubrey,  though  weak 
WM  eager  to  see  what  would  happen,  and  he  rode 
with  a  party  of  foot.  Crossing  some  fields,  they 
took  up  a  position  on  either  side  of  a  deep  lane,  with 
fences  on  the  top,  along  which  lane  Uie  royal  forces 
Wouln  have  to  advance. 

Presently  about  five  hundred  men  came  in  sight. 
Waiting    till    they    were    well    in   the  lane 
Monmouth's  men  suddenly  opened  a  galling  musketrsJ 
fire  from  both  sidea    The  sddiers,  taken  by  surpi-ise 
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fell  into  disorder  for  a  minute,  but  rallying,  replied  to 
the  fire.  They  pushed  on  up  the  lane  till  they 
reached  a  barricade  which  had  been  thrown  aeron 
it,  and  from  behind  which  a  tremendous  discharge 
was  opened  upon  them,  when  they  loat  heart  and  fell 
into  confusion. 

The  deadly  fire  being  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  their  officers,  who  endMvoored  to  make 
them  storm  tiie  barricade,  the  soldiers  turned  tail, 
and,  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the  death-trap  they 
had  entered,  began  to  fight  and  struggle  against  those 
behind.  The  panic  spread,  and  the  men,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  fairly  raced  for  their  lives^  leaving 
fally  a  hundred  dead  and  wounded  lying  <m  tiie 
ground. 

Loud  cries  of  joy  went  up  from  luionmouth's  men, 
and  James's  soldiers  were  correspondingly  down- 
hearted. During  the  day  shots  were  exchanged, 
Monmontii's  men  firing  their  cannon,  but  little  or  no 
damage  was  done.  Feversham,  who  it  appeared  did 
not  want  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  till  his  artillery 
came  up,  retired  that  evening  to  Bradford;  and 
Monmouth,  quitting  his  positicm,  started  southward, 
intending  to  reach  Frome  before  daybreak. 

Rain  fell  again  that  night  in  torrents,  and  the 
roads  simply  became  quagmires. 

It  was  a  terrible  journey,  and  the  exhausted  men, 
many  of  them  shodess  through  the  almost  incessant 
marching,  some  wounded,  and  all  faint  with  hunger 
and  saturated  with  rain,  trudged  wearily  and 
gloomily  on,  often  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  slush. 

Though  now  and  then  a  groan  of  pain  wcmld  burst 
from  a  winded  man,  no  sound  of  ecnnj^aint  was 
heard. 
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One  very  pathetic  incident  occurred  when  they 
were  still  many  miles  from  Frome. 

Aubrey's  attention  was  attracted  by  hearing  groans 

and  lamentations  from  the  roadside.  He  dismounted 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  a  fine  old 
man  sitting  beside  the  road,  and  two  strapping 
young  men,  kneeling  one  on  each  side  of  him,  holding 
his  hands.  The  elder  man  had  been  wounded,  bat 
had  managed  to  trudge  along  with  the  rest  till  at 
last,  absolutely  exhausted,  he  had  sunk  down,  unable 
to  move  another  step.  The  younger  men,  who  were 
his  sons,  had  assisted  their  father  along  until  he  had 
declared  he  could  go  no  farther. 

Just  as  Aubrey  joined  the  group  the  old  man  was 
saying,  'Of  what  use  to  sacrifice  all  ?  The  old  tree 
must  fall,  the  young  saplings  can  brave  the  storm 
The  king's  soldiers  wiU  follow  us,  and  they  will  slay 
and  spare  not  Go,  my  children,  and  my  blessing  go 
with  you.  For  me,  my  time  has  come,  and  soon  I 
shall  be  with  that  blessed  angel,  your  dear,  dead 
mother.' 

•Never  will  I  leave  you,  father,'  said  the  younger 
son ;  *dear  as  is  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion 
to  me,  my  father  is  dearer.  I  will  remain  with  you 
and  protect  you  while  I  have  one  drop  of  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  as  we  have  never  been  parted  in  life 
neither  will  we  be  in  death.' 

'Perhaps  I  can  help  you,'  said  Aubrey,  over- 
hearing  the  conversation. 

'  Alas,  young  «">,  our  father  is  wounded  and  spent 
He  bids  us  leave  .  n,  but  we  cannot' 

•There  may  be  no  need,'  said  Aubrey,  his  heart 
filled  with  compassion  for  both  father  and  sons. 
'  We  can  lift  him  on  to  my  saddle^  and  while  one  leads 
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the  horee  the  other  can  support  him  in  hit  SMi 
till  Frome  ia  retched.' 

•  May  the  good  Ood  blees  aad  proeper  you  all  your 
daysl'  broke  out  the  younger  man.  'I  know  not 
who  you  are,  sir ;  but  so  long  as  I  live,  count  Miles 
Townley  your  devoted  servant' 

Though  the  old  man  at  first  remonstrated,  they 
lifted  him  into  the  saddle,  and  making  another  start, 
pushed  on  after  the  oolnmn,  which  had  then  passed 
them. 

On  the  road,  Aubrey  learnt  many  facts  concerning 
the  Townleys,  who  kept  a  saddler's  shop  in  Taunton. 
The  father  was  one  of  those  stern,  unbendmg 
Puritans  who  had  fought  under  Cromwell  in  the 
civil  wp  -s.  His  wife  was  long  since  dead,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  daughter,  who  had  married  a 
Nonconformif'i  preacher  who  had  broken  the  then 
existing  harsh  laws,  and  who,  with  his  wife  had  fled 
to  Virginia  to  save  his  life,  his  two  sons,  Miles  and 
Daniel,  were  the  only  relatives  he  had  in  the  world. 

Talking  as  they  trudged  along,  they  covered 
several  miles,  then  Anbrey  began  to  find  that  he  had 
overrated  his  strength  in  thinking  he  could  get 
into  Frome  on  foot.  He  was  determined,  however, 
to  lag  behind  and  to  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  down 
by  Feversham's  troopers  rather  than  deprive  the  old 
man  of  his  only  chance  of  life.  So  for  some  time  he 
managed  to  keep  going,  till  he  felt  he  could  not  drag 
his  heavy  riding-boots  along  any  farther.  For  the 
last  half-mile  he  had  been  holding  by  the  horse's 
crupper,  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  up.  One  son 
led  the  horse,  the  other  supported  his  father  m  the 
saddle,  and  all  were  then  too  tired  to  pay  any 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  them. 
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At  last,  utterly  unable  to  keep  ap  any  kogtr, 
Aubrey  released  his  hold  on  the  crupper,  and  stagger- 
ing to  the  roadside  sank  on  the  muddy  bank  to  rest 
for  a  while. 

One  or  two  stragglers  passed  him  at  interrala,  and 
when  they  had  gone  by,  Aubrey,  in  spite  of  his 
unutterably  miserable  condition,  in  a  fuw  minutee 
fell  Iset  asleep. 

He  most  have  lain  there  for  a  eonaderable  time, 
for  the  sky  was  geUing  light  in  the  east  when  he 

was  aroused  by  some  one  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder.  He  sat  up  '^rowsily,  and  at  sight  of  the 
man  who  thua  disturbed  him  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  his  eword,  thinking  one  of 
Feversham's  troopers  was  upon  him. 

'  Handle  not  your  weapon,'  exclaimed  a  deep  voioa 
'  I  did  but  move  you  out  of  the  way  of  my  horse's 
hoofa.  It  is  by  the  veriest  chance  he  did  not  tread 
upon  you,  for  yon  choose  a  strange  restmg-plaee.' 

Aubrey  stared  at  the  speaker,  whose  voice  sounded 
familiar,  though  he  could  not  call  to  mind  where  he 
had  heard  it  before.  In  the  very  dim  light  all  he 
could  see  was  that  the  man  before  him  was  tall  and 
powerfully  built  He  wore  a  heavy  riding-doak,  the 
collar  of  which  being  turned  up  concealed  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  while  his  broad-brimmed  hat  shaded 
the  upper.  The  end  of  the  scabbard  of  a  long  and 
heavy  broadsword  projected  from  beneath  his  cleak, 
and  his  horse  stood  just  behind  him. 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  service,'  said  Aubrey  cddly, 
havmg  taken  all  this  in  at  a  glance. 

On  hearing  these  words  the  horseman  approached 
and  peered  into  Aubrey's  face,  which  the  blood-stained 
bandage  in  great  neasare  hid. 
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•You  are  wounded,'  ho  then  said  in  gentler  tonea, 
'soaked  with  rain  too,  and  look  weary  to  death. 
This  is  no  place  for  you ;  ere  many  hours  the  king's 
troops  will  U  along  here.' 

•And  what,  think  you,  have  I  to  fear  from  tiio 
king's  troops?'  asked  Aubrey  boldly.  'Who  are 
you  to  assert  tliat  they  are  my  enemies  ? ' 

The  man  in  the  cloak  remained  nient  »  moment, 
as  though  thinking  how  to  reply,  then  h»  said.  '  Who 
I  am  I  may  not  at  the  moment  say  ;  but  am  I  wrong 
in  thinking  the  king's  troops  would  not  be  welcome 
visitors  to  the  friend  of  Lord  Lovelace,  to  a  confidant 
of  Monmouth  ? ' 

•  Yon  know  thiki  f  *  eried  Anbrey,  again  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword-hilt 

'And  much  more,'  replied  the  stranger  with  a 
deprecatory  gesture.  'Nay,  boy,  lay  not  hand  on 
hilt.  I  am  wUUng  to  help  you,  Mr  Berkeley,  if  yon 
will  let  me.' 

'Zounds!  now  I  remember.  You  are  the  horse- 
num  who  came  'p  with  Lord  Lovelace  on  the  night 
of  the  attack  upon  Lady  Wentworth.' 

'  Which  is  still  another  matter  that  King  Jamee 
might  ask  yon  awkward  questions  aboat' 

'You  are  right.  I  was  in  sorry  plight  last 
night,  and  sank  to  the  ground  exhausted,  being 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  army  any  longer.  And 
now  I  ache  in  every  limb  as  though  I  had  been 
beaten  with  broomsticks.' 

•  Enough.  I  can  help  you ;  but  tell  me,  where  was 
Monmouth  bound  for  ? ' 

'  Ere  I  answer,  you  must  convince  me  you  are  a 

frirad  of  his.' 

'  I  am  a  truer  friend  to  Mraunonth  tiun  many  of 
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thoM  U  hM  romid  hin,  aacl  whoa  Im  adtaiti  to  his 
intimacy.   I  bftv*  tUOm  Hw  hmdnd  nikt  to  mI 

speech  with  him.' 

^Five  hundred  miles  !'  cried  Aubrey  aghast 
*  Ai  I  havt  attkl ;  but  pardon  me,  Master  Berkeley 
time  is  preeioiu.  Y<m  wiU  T«nd«r  the  duke  a 
service  by  telling  me  at  onee  what  you  know  of  hit 
njovementa.  His  life—nay,  the  lives  of  thousands- 
may  depend  on  his  hearing  what  I  have  to  mkv 
at  wice.*  ' 

The  earneat  manner  in  which  these  woids  were 

spoken  convinced  Aubrey,  and  he  i^lied,  'He  waa 
nuttdiing  on  Frome  last  night. 

•Miwi  I  have  gone  out  of  y  way.  I  heard  he 
waa  before  Bristol,  and  rode  thither,  only  narrowly  to 
escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fevenham's  mea 
Up  behind  me,  lad ;  we  must  get  into  f^ome  as  hard 
as  my  horse  will  carry  u&' 

^Without  more  words  they  started,  but  it  was 
between  eight  and  nine  before  they  reached  the 
town. 

The  place  was  crowded ;  the  drenched,  ragged,  and 
starved  rustics  had  crawled  in  anywhere  they  could 
to  find  shelter,  and  were  sunk  deep  in  sleep. 

From  Bnyse,  who  seemed  the  only  man  in 
authority  awake,  Aubrey  learnt  that  the  duke  waa 
abed,  and  despite  all  that  Aubrey's  companion  eoold 
say,  Buyse  resolutely  refused  to  have  him  awakened. 

'At  twelve  o'clock,'  said  he,  'I  shall  avake  der 
duke,  who  is  not  used  to  siieh  rough  vork,  and  must 
sleep.    Zm  I  sleep,  and  yon  can  see  him.' 

Buyse  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  persuaded  out 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  and  besides, 
his  otmtention  was  perfectly  reasonabla  Therefore! 
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Aubrey  and  his  unknown  companion  turned  away 
from  th.  uonse  where  the  duke  lay,  and  sought  a 
ahelior  for  thems*  Ives. 

T.\ii  was  most  difficult  to  find,  for  every  place  was 
crowltiMl ;  but  at  last  they  were  accommodated  in  the 
workshop  of  a  carpenter,  and  here  they  wrung  the 
wet  from  their  clothes,  and  after  eating  a  dish  of 
fried  eggs  lay  down  on  the  shavings  and  sank 
at  once  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


OF  THE  NEWS  THAT  CAME  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

JUST  before  midday,  Aubrey's  companion  woke 
O  him  up.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  managed 
to  obtain  a  pint  of  water  in  which  to  wash ;  as  to 
his  clothes,  the  mud  on  them  was  still  wet,  and  he 
presented  a  very  bedraggled  appearance;  moreover, 
he  felt  ill  and  weak,  but  he  made  an  eflfort  to  pull 
himself  together. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  they  both  arrived 
at  the  duke's  lodgings,  and  were  admitted;  but 
they  had  to  wait  some  time,  for  Monmouth  was  at 
his  toilei  When  they  entered  the  duke's  room 
Aubrey  found  him  looking  veiy  pale  and  worn, 
though  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 

'It  grieves  me  to  see  you  wounded  and  travel- 
stained,  Mr  Berkeley,'  said  Mor month ;  '  but,  alas!  war 
is  w«r.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  reward  all  my  hwada,' 

'And  if  it  is,  we  are  all  rtady  to  give  much 
more  than  we  have  yet  given,  evm  to  our  lively' 
said  Lord  Grey,  who  was  present 

'  Wha  tancs  o'  deein'  ?'  eried  Ferguson,  who  was 
waiting  on  Monmonth.  *Tb»  Lnd  hath  verily 
smiled  on  our  arms,  we  ha'e  smitten  the  Philistine 
heavily — ^yea,  we  ha'e  broken  him.  In  the  midat  o' 
success,  wha  speaks  o'  deein'  7* 

WhSe  Fuguaon  was  ninning  <m  in  this  strain 
Monmooth  OM^ght        of  ▲nhngr'a  oon^aaioa.  H* 
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started  violently,  and  said,  'News  from  the  North 
has  arrived' 

By  the  looks  which  passed  between  the  duke, 
Orey,  and  Ferguson,  it  was  clear  that  those  words 
had  a  special  meaning  for  them.  The  stranger  gave 
the  duke  a  stiff  military  salute,  nodded  to  Lord  Grey, 
but  took  no  notice  at  all  of  Ferguson. 

'  I  bring  bad  news,'  he  said  shortly. 

Monmouth's  agitation  was  for  a  moment  painful 
to  see ;  but,  mastering  himself,  he  said,  '  We  are 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst,  Colonel  Hall.' 

The  eol(»iel  threw  back  his  cloak,  showing  a 
leathern  coat  and  breastplate  beneath.  From  a 
pocket  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat  he  took  a  small  letter. 

'These  are  Argyll's  farewell  words,'  he  said. 
'He  bade  me  tell  you  to  read  them  in  private. 
They  contain  no  menticm  of  public  affiun,  news  of 
which  I  bring  by  word  of  mouth.' 

'  Speak  on,'  said  Monmouth,  sinking  on  to  ft  duur, 
and  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

'What  I  have  to  say  would  be  better  in  you* 
private  ear.' 

*  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  friends.' 

'If  they  be  friends,'  rcpUed  the  colonel,  with  a 
significant  look  at  Ferguson. 

The  Scot  began  an  angry  tirade,  but  the  colonel 
contemptnoasly  tamed  his  back  npon  him,  and  said 
to  the  duke,  '  Argyll's  attempt  has  failed,  his  army 
is  scattered,  he  himself  is  dead,  as  is  Bumbold. 
Ayloffe  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Hume  and 
Cochrane  are  fugitives,  flying  from  James's  vengeance.' 

'  Man,  man ! '  cried  Mcmmoi^  horror  vibcatii^  in 
his  tones,  while  Grey  and  Fergosoa  tamed  pale, 
'  can  this  ba  true  ? ' 
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'I  was  with  the  earl,  and  saw  everything.  It 
was  the  bickerings  between  the  leaders  that  led  to 
our  defeat  After  Argyll  wat  eaptnred  he  wtm 
taken  to  Ediiibi»|;h,  and  dra^^^  bareheaded  through 
the  town  behir^i  the  common  hangman.  By  now, 
I  doubt  not,  he  has  been  executed.  Rum  bold  was 
wounded  to  death  when  he  was  captured ;  but  he 
had  life  enough  left  in  him  to  enable  him  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  near  the  city  cross  in 
the  High  Street.  Ayloffe  was  brought  to  London,  so 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  name  his  confederates. 
And  now  Athol  is  ravaging  Argyllshire  with  fire 
and  sw<»d,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  being  safe 
from  his  blood-thirstiness.' 

'  Horrible,  horrible  ! '  cried  Monmouth,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands.  'Tell  me  no  more  of  that. 
How  did  you  escape  ? ' 

'  By  loek,  and  by  having  a  good  hmm  I  eroned 
the  Bofder  safely,  and  have  been  able  to  avoid 
capture.  But  I  have  worse  news  still  for  you. 
Paralysed  by  Argyll's  defeat,  your  friends  will  not 
rise  in  the  North,  Lovelace  can  do  nothing  in  the 
Midlands,  WUdmaa  says  the  nembras  of  the  Honee 
are  terrified  to  death,  and  that  all  ehanee  of  soeoeit 
is  for  the  present  gone.' 

The  duke  broke  out  into  angry  exclamations 
against  Wildman.  '  He  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
this  affiftir,'  he  said.  'He  promised  everything,  and 
has  done  nothing.  He  has  deceived  me — he  baa 
deceived  us  all ;  and  if  ill  oomea  of  it  'twill  be  m<»e 
his  fault  than  anybody'^' 

'  Your  cup  of  misery  is  not  yet  full,  your  grace. 
As  I  came  throagb  Londoo  I  leanit  that  Parliament 
hm  voted  famihwu^ttd  thoaaand  pounds  to  laeel  the 
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king's  present  necessities,  that  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  in  one  day  against  you,  and  that  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  pounds  is  offered  for  your  apprehension. 
As  yoQ  most  know,  Churchill  and  Fevenham  are  all 
round  you  with  a  large  army  of  well-trained  men,  and 
if  you  wish  to  escape  from  their  meshes  you  must 
act  instantly.' 

This  was,  indeed,  terrible  news,  and,  coming  at  a 
time  when  every  one  was  suffering  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  long  night-march  through  drenching 
rain,  had  a  most  distressing  effect  upon  Monmouth. 

Ferguson  blustered  at  first  about  the  '  Lord  takin' 
tare  o'  His  own,'  and  that  '  Argyll  must  have  been 
bptrayed ; '  but  he  was  evidently  uneasy  in  his  mind. 
Aubrey,  who  was  watching  him  keenly,  noted  his 
shifty  eyes  and  twitching  lips,  and  could  not  . 'd 
himself  of  the  idea  that  the  spy,  alarmed  by  the 
the  news  he  had  heard,  was  meditating  how  best  to 
make  his  peace  with  James,  possibly  by  betraying 
his  present  confederates: 

Lord  Grey,  ever  bold  in  council,  was  more  hopeful, 
and  bade  the  duke  bear  up.  '  The  men  of  the  West 
are  loyal  to  you,'  he  said, '  and  Feversham  is  notorious 
all  over  Europe  as  an  incapable  and  ineflScient  general. 
We  want  but  to  gain  one  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  for  partisans  from  the  upper  flftgaoa  to  flock 
to  our  standards  on  all  hands.' 

Monmouth,  one  hand  thrust  in  among  the  lace 
ruffles  on  his  bosom,  sat  with  his  head  buried  on 
his  chest.  '  I  have  no  faith  in  the  venture,'  he  said, 
over  and  over  again.  '  From  the  first  I  distrusted 
it  I  have  been  led  into  it  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, and  I  feel  it  will  end  badly  for  me.' 

'Then  is  yet  time  to  retrieve^'  said  the  ileni 
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colonel.  'Disband  your  followers;  under  cover  of 
darkness  they  would  be  able  to  regain  their  horaes 
and  in  small  parties  could  avoid  James's  soldiers. 
With  your  friends,  get  to  the  coast  and  take  ship 
a^ain  to  Holland,  to  wait  till  a  more  propitious 
moment  arrives,  for  as  sure  8«  God  sits  above  us 
th  -  is  a  reign  of  tyranny  which  will  be  overtumed 
by  the  armed  hand.' 

Monmouth  seemed  more  inclined  to  that  counsel 
than  to  Grey's,  but  the  latter  indignantly  scorned 
the  idea  of  retreat ;  and  Colonel  Hall,  saying  he  had 
executed  his  mission,  asked  leave  to  retire. 

Aubrey,  seeing  that  at  the  moment  he  was  not 
required,  was  also  going,  when  Monmouth  asked  him 
to  seek  out  Wade  and  send  him  along. 

The  colonel  and  Aubrey  entered  the  street  together. 
'Mr  Berkeley,'  said  the  former,  'you  heard  what  I 
said,  and  i(  is  not  the  worst.    You  are  mixed  up 
with  au  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  a  righteous 
cause.    Leave  it ! ' 

Colonel  Hall,  as  his  name  seemed  to  be,  had  a 
masterful,  dictatorial  manner  of  speaking  that  Aulwey 
did  not  altogether  like. 

Feeling  that  now  the  colonel  was  surpassing  the 
limits  of  good-breeding,  he  replied,  'I  am  the  best 
judge  of  my  affairs,  I  tliink,  colonel' 

'Pooh!  you  are  young  and  romantic,  you  have 
been  l<jd  into  this  enteiprise,  and  from  some  foolish 
idea  of  duty  remain.  But  I  ean  see  at  the  end  of  the 
business  the  block,  the  gallows,  and  the  quartering- 
bench.  Judging  by  the  signs  I  have  seen,  if  this 
mad  attempt  is  continued,  such  things  will  happen 
in  this  west  country  as  will  make  the  hair  of  those 
who  (mljr  hear  <^  the  hcMmm  stand  oa  end.' 
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In  spite  of  himself,  Aubrey  shuddered.  '  Bnt,'  he 
said,  '  you  are  engaged  in  the  attempt.' 

'  I  was,  but  sickened  by  the  bickerings  and  folly  of 
those  who  led,  or  by  the  wei^nefls  of  the  fools  who 
commanded,  I  have  withdrawn,  and  seek  now  my 
own  safety.  Cknne  with  me  and  I  can  assure  your 
esoape.' 

'A  nice  return  for  whatever  kindness  I  have 
received  from  the  dnke,'  sneered  Aubrey. 

•  If  the  duke  is  wise  he  will  take  my  advice  and 
fly.  And  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  Ferguson ; 
he  is  an  arrant  knave  who  runs  with  the  hare  and 
follows  with  the  hounds.  He  mixes  up  in  these 
affiurs  more  from  vanity  than  any  other  t-'Mtm,  and 
he  cares  bat  little  on  which  side  he  acts  so  that 
he  can  pose  as  a  leader.' 

'I  have  private  reasons  for  both  disliking  and 
distrusting  Ferguson  ? ' 

'  Is  that  so  ?  Then  be  advised  by  me  and  leave  to 
their  fates  him  and  those  whom  his  ridienlons  and 
pedantic  ranting  mifilead.    Come  you  with  ma' 

'  I  thank  you ;  but  I  remained  by  the  duke  when 
success  seemed  to  smile  upon  him,  and  I  will  not  leave 
him  at  the  first  breath  <d  misfortmie.  This  is  where 
Wade  is  staying.  I  am  afraid  I  must  wish  you 
good-day.' 

'As  you  will,'  replied  the  colonel,  and  without 
another  word  he  strode  off  towards  the  carpenter's, 
where  he  and  Anloey  had  heea  accommodated.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  duke  called 
a  meeting  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  The  facts 
were  put  before  them  anr^  their  opinions  were  asked. 
Monmouth  was  low  and  dispirited,  wid  was  in  favour 
•NoteC,  •  The  BUng  in  the  North.' p«f«U8L 
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ol  disbanding  his  followers  and  returning  to  Holland. 
Some  agreed  with  him,  but  Lord  Grey  made  a  brilliant 
harangue  and  succeeded  in  arousing  their  martial 
feelings  agaia  Buyse  and  Wade  siding  with  him, 
it  was  dedded  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  More 
cheering  news  came  to  hand  that  evening  to  the 
effect  that  the  rustics  of  the  marches  near  Axbridge 
had  risen,  and  arming  themselves  with  any  weapons 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  were  assembling  in  thou- 
sands at  Bridgwater. 

On  learning  this,  it  was  agreed  to  march  thither 
and  effect  a  junction  with  them.  Next  day  the 
army  started,  and  by  night  reached  Well&  Just 
before  they  arrived  there,  Aubrey  was  riding  along, 
revolving  many  things  in  his  mind,  when  the  dnke 
sent  for  him,  and  with  his  charming  smile  asked 
him  if  he  would  carry  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  who 
lived  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Wella 

Aubrey  at  once  consented,  and,  spurring  off,  exe- 
cuted his  commission.  Bat  tiie  gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  delivered  his  letter  would  not  let  him  go 
till  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  so  that  it  was  late  ere 
he  set  out  on  his  return  journey.  The  night  was 
dark  and  the  way  heavy,  and  Anbrey  had  not  got 
vary  far  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  whistle  tw^ 
repeated  just  ahead  of  him.  He  at  once  reined  in 
and  listened  intently,  but  heard  nothing  further. 
He  was  going  on,  when  from  the  thicket  jusu  beside 
him  he  hetad  a  ety  as  of  a  man  in  pain. 

'  Help,  help,  here,  to  me  I  I  am  beset' 

In  an  instant  Aubrey's  sword  was  in  his  hand 
and  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  horse  through  the 
thick  hedge,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  dismounted  and 
burst  through,  finding  himself  in  a  sort  ot  covert 
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'Help,  helf^  herel'  agun  eried  the  voice,  and 
Aubrey  nun  forward  in  its  direction,  when  some  one 

sprang  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  something 
black  flew  out  and  fell  completely  over  his  head 
and  shoulders,  and  in  a  moment  he  waa  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  a  cloak  <a  rimilar  garment 
which  was  being  tightly  twisted  round  hia  head, 
while  his  wrists  were  seized  in  a  firm  grip. 

A  voice  which  sounded  familiar  bade  him  be 
still,  that  no  harm  was  intended  towards  him,  and 
that  it  was  useless  struggling. 

For  all  that,  Aubrey  did  struggle,  but  his  right 
arm  was  bent  back  and  tied  behind  him,  he  was 
lifted  on  to  his  saddle,  his  head  still  enveloped 
in  the  cloak,  though  it  was  loosened  for  him  to 
breathe,  and  he  waa  trotted  off  for  several  miles, 
whither,  he  knew  not. 

At  times  his  conductors  spoke,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  occasionally  heard  a  laugh,  but  nothing 
that  could  reveal  the  identity  of  the  speakers  passed. 

After  riding  for  more  than  an  hour  they  halted. 
Aubrey  was  dismounted,  led  inside  a  house,  and  up 
some  stairs.  His  arm  was  then  freed  and  his  head 
uncovered,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  well-furnished 
room,  in  which  was  a  bed.  He  tried  the  door, 
but  found  it  had  been  locked  behind  him ;  the 
window  was  also  fastened  and  had  bars  outside. 
Clearly,  then,  there  was  no  chance  of  escape ;  so,  tired 
out,  he  sank  upon  the  bed,  and,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety, 
in  two  minutes  waa  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOW  AUBREY'S  CAPTIVITY  WAS  MORE  PERPLEXING 
THAN  UNPLEASANT. 

WHEN  Aubrey  awoke  next  morning,  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  through  the  window  of 
his  room,  which  he  saw  was  very  comfortably 
famished. 

Rising  from  the  bed,  he  found  the  door  was  still 

locked,  and  the  window  being  barred,  he  was,  indeed, 
a  prisoner.  Pondering  who  could  have  effected  his 
capture,  and  for  what  purpose,  he  crossed  to  the 
window,  which  he  found  looked  down  npon  a  very 
well-kept  gurden.  Seating  himself  so  that  he  eonld 
look  out,  Aubrey  tried  to  find  a  reason  for  his  deten- 
tion. Was  he  a  prisoner  of  the  king  ?  No,  there 
were  no  signs  of  soldiers  about;  the  place  re- 
sembled a  private  house.  Was  it  Ferguson's  doing  ? 
A  blow  on  the  head  with  s  Uudgeon  was  man 
likely  what  he  might  expect  from  the  spy.  Was  it 
Jermyn  ?  How  could  Jermyn  possibly  know  where 
he  was ;  and,  besides,  a  stab  in  the  dark  or  a  shot 
from  behind  a  hedge  would  suit  that  gentleman's 
purpose  better. 

After  a  time,  tiring  of  trying  to  guess  who  had 
captured  him,  or  for  what  reason,  Aubrey  got  again 
upon  his  feet  and  examined  the  room.  He  then 
noticed  that  up  in  the  right-hand  eomer,  by  the  bed, 
was  a  large  cupboard.  He  opened  the  door  and 
locked  in ;  two  cloaks  hung  on  pegs.  He  reached 
up  to  unhang  one,  to  see  if  by  it  he  could  gain  any 
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clue  to  the  identity  of  his  captor,  bat  the  loop  by 
whieh  it  ^ta  tiupended  eang^ht  on  the  p^,  Mid  a 

sharp  tug  was  the  result 

To  Aubrey's  great  surprise,  the  back  of  the  cup- 
board seemed  to  move ;  excitedly,  he  pulled  harder, 
when  the  whole  baek  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  a  narrow 
staircase  was  diMslosed  to  view.  Without  a  mommit's 
hesitation  he  descended  a  few  steps  till  he  came  to 
a  wall  or  door.  Feeling  about,  his  hand  encountered 
a  handle,  which  he  turned,  when  another  door  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  parlour  which  was  jm- 
snmahly  immediately  below  tho  room  he  had  slept 
in.  Hie  window,  which  of  oourse  looked  out  npon 
the  garden,  was  wide  open. 

Without  waiting  to  notice  anything  about  the 
room,  except  tiiat  it  was  empty,  Aubrey  crossed  to 
Uie  window  and  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  down 
which  he  rapidly  went.  Beyond  the  trees  which 
grew  at  the  end  of  the  garden  was  a  labyrinth 
planted  with  tall  but  well-cropped  hedges,  and 
having  charming  beds  full  of  rich  blosscnos  whidi 
seemed  to  hide  in  the  nooks  and  corners  between 
the  hedges.  Entering  this  labyrinth  and  turning  a 
comer  suddenly,  Aubrey  came  upon  a  lad  who, 
engaged  in  plucking  flowers,  was  singing  in  a  low 
vdce. 

For  a  moment  both  of  them  stared  at  one  another, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
more  surprised.  Then  the  lad,  who  looked  about 
sixteen,  turned  a  fiery  red,  and,  dropping  the  flowers 
he  lukd  gathered,  stammered,  'Ton — ^yon  here? 
How  on  earth  did  you — did  you — get  out  ? ' 

•Through  the  window,'  replied  Aubrey  sternly; 
'and  now,  perhi^  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me 
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whoM  booae  thk  is,  and        I  hmv  hma  bronglit 

here  ? ' 

'  I — I  don't — I  can't  tell  you,'  stammered  the  boy. 

Aubrey  looked  keenly  at  the  speaker.  He  was 
rftther  ■toot,  bat  poweMed  «  pleasing  ooantenanoe, 
with  dean-ent  features  and  a  oomid«dcm  many  a 

Court  beauty  would  have  given  a  y<)ar  of  her  lif- 
to  possesa  He  was  dressed  in  dark  blue,  with  a 
deep  lace  collar,  wore  high  riding- boots  made  of  the 
very  finest  Spanidi  I««ther,  and,  contrary  to  tba 
faahioii  for  <me  young,  a  full  wig  of  almost  biaek 
hair. 

Aubrey  took  all  this  in  while  he  was  speaking. 
'  Boy,'  he  said,  '  it  is  no  good  your  prevaricating ;  I 
shcmld  be  loath  to  hurt  you,  but  I  didl  be  toned 
to  compel  you  to  answor  my  quMtions,  and  ^th- 
f  ully,  for  I  murt  get  away  frMU  this  ^aoe  as  quiddy 
as  possible.' 

The  boy  drew  himself  up,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
cried,  'Tou  dare  not  ]a,y  hands  on  me,  you — you 
brute.' 

Aubrey  laughed.  'Hoity-toity,  I  see  you  have 
a  dagger  in  your  belt^  while  I  am  unarmed.  Twill 
equalise  the  odds.' 

The  boy  hamd  his  dagger.  'Beware  how  you 
anger  me  then,'  he  said. 

'  Tell  me  at  once  why  I  am  kept  here  ? '  asked 
Aubrey,  getting  impatient  'I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  fancy  for  fooling.' 

'  Yoa  are  here  becrase  it  is  fw  your  good. 
You  will  be  kindly  treated,  and  inr  a  few  days 
releas<Kl ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  eseaps^  it  will 
but  end  in  disaster  fur  you.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Aubrey.    '  That  we  shall  see ; '  and 
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he  tried  to  pass  th«  boy,        howtv«r,  Miied  him 
by  th«  sleeve. 

•Listen,  listen!'  he  cried  in  'varain<;  tones;  'there 
are  those  watchiiij,'  yuu  who  will  treat  you  with 
scant  ceremony  i£  you  disobey  them.  Betum  al 
once  to  your  room.* 

'That  I  will  not ;  an  1  unhand  me,  or  I  shall  have 
to  be  rough  with  yon.' 

At  that  instimt  liasty  footsteps  sounded  behind 
him,  and,  turning,  Aubrey  beheld  two  men,  awom- 
panied  by  a  big  Wade  maafciff  deg .  The  foimnoafc 
fiifure  was  tall  and  spare,  with  dowly  cropped  gray 
hair  and  long,  mournf' '  Vaturea,  his  brown  clothing 
being  cut  iu  strict  pun.  ■  *1  fashion.  Behind  him 
was  a  much  younger  man,  whose  featmw  showtd 
the  same  determinaHea  as  the  eider  man's,  feat  with- 
out  the  intdligence. 

'  How  got  you  here  ? '  demanded  the  first  man 

sternly.  '  Did  you  let  >im  out  ? '  he  asked,  turning 

to  the  boy. 

'  I  did  not,'  he  answered. 

•I  got  out  myself,  and  demand  to  be  instantly 
liberated,"  said  Aubrey  haughtily.  '  By  what  right 
do  you  detain  me  ? ' 

'  Through  no  love  for  you,'  said  the  old  man  dryly. 
•  I  am  ordered  to  keep  you,  th«efore  you  stay.' 

'  I  will  not  stay.' 

'  Might  is  on  my  side.  There  is  myself,  Nehemiah 
Hulks,°there  is  Josiah  here,  two  other  young  men 
as  strong  as  he,  and  David  the  dc^.  You  are 
unarmed;  wo  aU  carry  carnal  weapons  and  are 
somewhat  versed  in  the  use  of  them.  You  will  do 
well  to  return  to  your  room.' 

'  You  shall  answer  to  the  king  for  this  conduct.' 
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K^Mmiih  Hulks  indulged  in  his  nearest  approaeh 
to  a  smile.  '  I  have  heard  that  James  Stuart  is  no 
great  friend  of  yours,'  he  said ;  '  but  will  you  go 
back  to  your  room  peaceably,  or  shall  I  oall  my 
oth«r  m«n  f ' 

Another  great  fellow  appeared  at  that  moment 
at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  Aubrey  saw  that  all 
idea  of  resistance  at  that  particular  moment  was 
futile.  'I  yield  to  numben^'  he  Hud  indignantly; 
and,  preceded  by  Kehemifth  Hnlkib  he  went  beck  to 
his  room. 

'  If  you  will  pass  me  your  "  word  of  honour,"  as 
your  gallants'  jargon  has  it,'  snid  Hulks,  '  though  I 
doubt  much  whether  there  ii  any  honour  amongst 
the  whole  erew  ci  ye— if  yon  will  paw  your  word 
of  honour  not  to  attempt  to  escape^  I  will  make  yon 
free  of  the  house  and  garden.' 

'  I  will  make  no  such  promise,  and  I  will  trouble 
yoQ  to  get  oat  of  the  nxmi.' 

'Very  well,'  ezdaimed  Felwmiah  ealmly,  'then 
you  must  e'en  remain  a  close  prisoner,  and  I  must 
see  to  it  that  you  do  not  escape,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
I  shall  accomplish,  having  in  my  day  had  charge  of 
many  who  weve  aeoonnted  among  the  mighty  in  the 
land,  though,  in  truth,  they  were  but  sorry  knavea 
I  will  send  you  some  books  anon,  pious  works  that 
will  do  you  much  good  if  you  will  but  read  them 
humbly  and  with  a  contrite  heart.' 

'  Get  oni,*  saVi  Anbrey  angrily. 

'  Ha,'  ezdaimed  Nehmniah,  spying  the  open  oap> 
board  door,  '  now  I  see  how  you  escaped ;  careless  to 
lea' if  th'is.'  He  pulled  to  the  door,  which  shut 
with  a  snap,  then  left  the  room,  turning  the  key  in 
the  lode  b^iind  him. 

or.  I 
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When  he  had  gone,  Aubrey  felt  more  than  ever 
pnzzled  at  his  confinement.  What  cause  on  earth 
could  such  a  stem-faced  old  Puritan  as  Hulks  have 
for  detaining  him  he  could  not  guesa 

Good  food  in  plenty  was  given  to  him,  also  a 
sapply  of  books,  amongst  which  were  Baxter's  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

During  the  day  Aubrey  had  plenty  of  leisure  in 
whieh  to  assare  himaelf  that  aU  idea  of  eoeape  was 
out  of  the  question.    The  house  was  well  and  strongly 
built ;  the  secret  way  by  which  he  had  gone  out  in 
the  morning  certainly  opened  from  the  other  side,  and 
had  been  left  undone  by  mistake,  perhaps  by  some 
one  who  had  erept  in  to  observe'  him  while  he  slept 
or  to  rifle  his  pockets  for  papers.    A  search  through 
his  pockets  showed  him,  however,  that  nothing  had 
been  touched.    So  the  time  passed  until  the  evening, 
when  the  snapping  of  a  spring  sounded,  tioA  before 
Aubrey  ooold  rise  from  his  seat  1^  the  window,  the 
hfSf  he  had  seen  in  the  garden  that  morning  entered 
the  room  through  the  secret  way.    For  a  moment  he 
stood  hesitatingly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  then  he 
said  civilly,  '  Would  you  like  me  to  eome  and  talk  to 
you  ?    I  thought  yon  might  be  dull' 

«In  all  conscience  I  am  dull  enough,'  replied 
Aubrey  indifferently.  'I  could  talk  to  a  parrot  to 
kill  time.' 

'I'm  sorry,'  said  the  boy,  seating  himself  on  a 
ehair  behmd  Aubrey,  'that  I  was  rude  to  you  this 
morning ;  it  would  hare  served  me  right  if  yon  had 
thrashed  me.' 

Aubrey  stared  at  the  lad.  '  You,  at  least,  seem  to 
have  some  sense  of  decency,'  he  sakL    '  Tte  indeed 
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monstrous  t  shut  a  man  up  like  a  bear  in  a  cage. 
Tell  me,  my  good  boy,  is  Nehemiah  Hulks  your 
father  ? ' 

'Na' 

'Uncle  ?' 

'  No  relation.' 

'Then  what  may  you  be  doing  here,  if  I  may 
make  bold  to  ask  ?  Tour  voioe  soniida  familiar,  aod 
yon  wnnewhat  resemble  some  <me  I  have  sem,  thoa|^ 
whom  I  cannot  remember.  You  are  certainly  very 
different  from  the  people  who  surround  yoo.' 

'  They  are  very  good  people.' 

'  Doubtless ;  so  some  thought  the  people  who  exe- 
cuted Qiarles  tiie  Urst;  but  you  haven't  answeced 
my  qnestion.'  In  spite  of  that,  though,  and  many 
other  questions  that  Aubrey  asked,  he  did  not  get 
direct  answers ;  in  fact,  he  soon  found  out  that  the 
boy  was  a  much  greater  mastor  of  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning tiuan  he  was  himselt  snd  tiiat  he  aioswired 
only  those  questions  which  suited  him. 

He  imparted  the  fact  that  his  name  was  Lancelot, 
that  his  father  was  from  home  on  urgent  business, 
and  that  he  was  staying  with  Nehemiah  Hoiks  till 
his  father  diooM  oome  t<x  him.  That  was  all  he 
would  say  about  himself ;  but  he  asked  Aubrey  all 
sorts  of  questions,  and  Aubrey,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  chattered  on,  Lancelot  appearing  never  to  tire 
of  listening.  When  Aubrey's  supper  was  brought, 
Laneek^  retired,  saying  Iw  woidd  oome  »ffan  on  the 
morrow. 

Next  morning  Lancelot  came  in,  accompanied  by 
Mistaress  Hulks,  a  stout,  comfortable-looking  dame, 
voy  mnoh  nnder  the  dominatitm  ol  tiie  scmr-faced 
Kehemiah»  bat  withal,  posiiSiing  »  fooc^  kioO, 
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motherly  heart.  The  man  who  brought  Aubrey's 
meals  was  there  too,  and  Dame  Hulks  asked  Aubrey 
if  the  food  was  as  he  liked  it,  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  die  ooold  do  tot  him. 

Aulnrey  told  her  the  only  thing  he  wanted  was  his 
liberty. 

'  Deary  me,  if  it  was  left  to  me  you  should  be  free 
this  instant;  but  'tis  some  Parliament  business,  I 
hear.  However,  hme  is  LaiMse  hath  brought  his  lute, 
on  which  he  is  a  sweet  perf(»nner,  and  sales  leave  to 
sing  and  play  to  you.' 

'  Nay,  'twas  your  own  proposal,'  said  Lance  hotly. 

'  So  it  was,'  agreed  Mistress  Hulks,  hastily  backing 
out,  '  and  I  hope  yaa  H  soon  be  free,  sweet  nr.* 

Lancelot  still  wore  his  riding-bool%  and  had  oo,  in 
addition,  a  short  cape. 

'  Tou  always  seem  dressed  as  for  a  journey,'  said 
Aubrey. 

'  Jxk  truth  I  MOD  somewhat  like  yoa  in  that  respeet,' 
rejf^ed  the  lad.  'My  wardrobe  is  limited,  and  I 
know  not  any  hour  but  my  father  may  ocnne  for  me, 
so  I  am  always  ready.' 

Presently  he  tuned  his  lute,  and  sang  and  played 
so  sweetiy  that  Aubrey,  who  was  very  f <»m1  d  mnsie, 
listened  delightedly. 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly,  and  so  did  several 
days,  Aubrey  taking  a  great  liking  to  Lancelot,  who 
was  a  lively  companion,  and  told  him  mneh  of  his 
histoiy. 

Aubrqr  ones  nid  to  him  that  to  sing  and  play  the 
lute  was  a  very  nice  accomplishment,  but  that  it  was 
more  important  for  a  young  man  to  ride  and  fence 
well,  and  pressed  the  boy  to  procure  a  pair  of  loib, 
so  that  tiiey  eoold  have  soma  pvaetioe. 
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'I  care  not  for  fencing,'  said  Lancelot;  'tell  me 
more  of  your  adventures.  Tell  me  of  Lady  Went- 
worth.' 

'  Whi^  know  yon  of  htr  f '  eried  Anbvey  in  great 

astonishment. 

'Did  you  not  tell  me  about  her  yourself?  Me- 
thought  you  said  you  were  in  love  with  her.' 

'  I,  boy  !    Tou  must  be  mad  I ' 

*Tel  yoa  wear  h«r  ring  <m  yoor  Bnga* 

•True,  Ida' 

'Then  you  must  love  her.' 

'  Bah !  what  know  you  of  love ;  you  are  a  most 
forward  boy,  and  talk  of  things  far  beyond  your 
years.' 

'I'll  warrant  I  know  ni<Hre  of  love  than  yoa 
do.' 

'Then  more  shame  for  you.  That  comes  of 
twanging  lutes  and  chanting  love  ditties.  Were  I 
your  latiier  I  would  have  yon  diffurratly  tfained' 

*  Re,  Axkhny  Berkeley,  for  all  your  long  face  I 'd 
vow  you  have  a  tress  of  some  fair  lady's  haii*  hanging 
in  a  bag  round  your  neck.' 

'  Boy,'  cried  Aubrey  angrily,  '  if  you  were  more  a 
man  I'd  box  your  eace,'  and  taking  hdd  <^  hli 
arms  he  shook  Lance  soundly. 

To  his  surprise  the  boy  cried  out  as  though  in 
pain,  and,  snatching  one  hand  free,  gave  Aubrey  a 
sounding  smack  on  the  face. 

Anhtej  went  aoarlrtk  bat  he  mastered  hhmrdf. 
'Ton  saucy  eozomnbt'  he  eried,  'surely  consorting 
overmuch  with  your  elders  has  addled  your  pate. 
Tou  are  the  most  anrant  jackanapes  I  have  ever 
known.  I  would  beat  yoa  soundly  bat  that  I  fear  to 
onaK  your  dodm. 
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'  Beast,'  cried  Luioe,  stominiig  his  foot.  '  If  I  am 
a  coxcomb,  you  are  a — a — great  strong  bully,'  and 
80  saying  he  rushed  oub  of  the  room.  As  he  went 
Aubrey  noticed  in  the  passage  without  the  figure  of 
Josiah  on  guard  Ihere. 

During  that  day  Aubrey  aaw  the  boy  no  more. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  Aubrey  had 
disposed  of  his  breakfast  Lance  entered  through  the 
secret  door.  All  traces  of  anger  had  disappeared 
from  his  face,  and  he  shook  Aubrey's  hand.  'I 
have  heard  from  my  father,'  he  undt  'and  I  leave 
here  perhaps  to-day.    I  come  to  say  good-bye.' 

'  Indeed,  Lance,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  for 
though  you  are  a  malapert  lad,  something  there  is 
about  you  that  I  like.  My  oapUvity  will  be  all  the 
duller  without  you.* 

'I  am  glad  to  bear  you  say  so.  I  thought  yoa 
must  hate  me  for  an  impudent  tease.' 

'  I  bear  no  malice,  lad ;  in  truth,  I  love  you  as  a 
younger  brother,  sometimes  as  an  elder,  ioe  your 
head  is  older  than  your  body.  If  ever  more  peaceful 
days  come  to  this  unhappy  England  I  shall  hope  to 
see  more  of  you.' 

'Then  good-bye,'  said  Lancelot  hastUy.  'I  want 
none  to  know  I  have  sem  yoa  to-day.'  And  with  m 
hurried  huidshake  he  disappeared  throu^  the  secret 
door. 

When  he  wa«  gone,  Aubrey  sat  down  with  a  sigh 
at  the  open  window,  looking  out  upon  the  hax 
garden.  The  bells  of  a  neighbouring  ehineh  wmw 
calling  the  congregation  to  worshipk 

Some  time  later  a  chorus  of  voices,  rather  badly 
out  of  tune,  singing  a  psalm,  sounded  from  another 
part  of  the  house,  and  Aubrey  guessed  Nehemiah 
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was  conducting  a  service  after  the  Puritan  fashion, 
for  '-he  first  Act  of  Indui^  ace,  giving  seetoriaat 
leave  to  hold  paUio  scrvioM,  had  no*  y«t  be«i  uMMd 

by  James. 

Tired  at  last  of  sitting,  Aubrey  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  when,  to  his  joy,  in  passing  the 
cupboard  he  noticed  the  secret  door  waa  again  un- 
fastened. Lance,  in  his  hurry,  had  either  forgotten 
to  close  it,  or  had  purposely  left  it  open — Aubrey 
did  not  wait  to  think  which  it  was.  Here  was  a 
chance  of  escape,  and,  donning  hat  and  cloak,  he 
quickly  passed  through. 

He  shut  the  secret  door  behind  him,  and  after 
listening  a  moment,  and  hearing  no  sound  from 
within  but  the  singing,  he  gently  turned  the  1  andle 
and  entered  the  room  beneath.  It  was  empty,  so  he 
quickly  crossed  to  the  window,  which  he  opened, 
slipped  into  the  gard^i,  and  made  for  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  it.  He  set  his  teeth  hard,  determined  sot  to 
give  up  this  time  without  a  struggle. 

He  gained  the  labyrinth  and  approached  the 
garden  walL  It  was  high  and  topped  with  keen 
spikes.  This,  however,  did  n<^  deter  him.  He 
looked  about  till  he  found  a  tree  growing  close  to 
the  wall ;  this  he  climbed,  and  by  crawling  along  a 
branch  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of  the  waU. 
Standing  with  <me  foot  on  each  side  of  the  triple  row 
of  t^9»,  he  saw  it  was  a  good  sixteen  feet  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  sida  He  undid  the  sash  he 
wore  round  his  waist,  tied  one  end  to  the  spikes,  then 
very  gingerly  kneeling  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall, 
and  holdmg  on  by  tiie  spikes  with  both  huids,  be 
lowered  htmtell  till  his  hands  held  the  top  of 
the  wall.  when,  mamag  the  awh,  ha  m  anaUad  to 
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get  within  about  five  feet  of  the  ground.  He  dropped 
and  alighted  in  safety,  then,  taking  to  his  heels,  he 
set  off  at  fall  q>eed  towards  a  wood  he  saw  in  front 
of  him,  witiioat  in  the  least  knowing  in  what  dixeo- 
Uon  he  was  running. 
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HAVING  gained  the  wood,  Aubrey  slackened  his 
pace  and  looked  around  him.  All  was  quiet, 
and  his  eoeape  had  evidently  not  been  diaooverad. 
He  could  now  see  that  the  house  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  was  of  fair  size,  and  was  completely 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  While  he  had  been 
there  his  wound  had  completely  healed,  and  he  felt 
perfectly  well  agean,  so  si  a  good  pace  he  strode  off 
tlurough  the  wood,  reached  the  highroad,  and  guiding 
liini^eif  by  the  sun,  struck  south  and  walked  for  a 
good  two  hours  till  a  river  barred  his  farther  progress. 
After  a  little  time  he  espied  a  boy  in  a  boat  pulling 
lasily  downstream ;  the  ciBu  of  a  groat  iiidiu«d  this 
lad  to  row  him  aerosa  From  him  Aubrey  learnt 
that  the  river  was  called  the  Axe,  and  that  they  were 
close  to  Weare,  that  they  were  about  ten  miles  from 
Wells,  and  about  sixteen  from  Bridgwater,  the  roed 
to  the  latter  place  making  a  oonsid«raUe  sweep  in 
its  course.  Aabrey  also  learnt  that  'Eling  Mon- 
mouth' was  said  to  be  at  Bridgwater,  whence  he 
was  going  to  London,  there  to  be  crowned. 

This  news  decided  Aabrey  to  head  for  Bridg- 
ynixae,  seek  tiw  HewUngs,  and  if  posnUe  obtain  the 
loan  of  a  horse  to  take  him  quickly  away  from  the 
west  country,  when  at  his  Idsure  he  might  decide 
upon  his  future  movements. 

After  oUaining  some  food  at  a  eottagi^  he  resimied 
his  jooniey  and  tramped  oootfderdidy  over  twentgr 
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miles,  going  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  through,  from 
policy,  not  caring  to  ask  his  way.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  hot,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting  Aubrey 
oast  himself  on  the  grass  just  inside  the  shadow  of  a 
wood,  to  rest  a  little,  when,  without  having  any  in* 
tention  of  so  doing,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Awaking  after  the  moon  had  risen,  he  jumped  up 
in  haste,  leeling  much  refreshed  by  his  sleep.  He 
started  off  again,  bni  he  had  gone  so  for  oat  ct  hia 
road  that  he  missed  Bridgwater  altogether,  and  got 
out  on  to  the  marshes  beyond.  Here  he  found  him- 
self in  a  dense  fog  that  prevented  him  from  seeing 
twenty  paces  ahead ;  and,  hearing  a  clock  somewhere 
in  the  distance  strike  twelve,  he  detnrmiiMd  to  rraiaan 
where  he  was  till  daylight  should  appear,  and  then 
make  for  Bridgwater.  Without  waiting  to  choose 
a  spot,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  and  again  fell 
asleep. 

He  was  not  destined  to  sleep  tat  long,  however. 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  trampling  feet  and  hoofs,  and  the  rumble  of  wheels. 

He  started  up ;  the  sounds  grew  rapidly  louder  till, 
through  the  mist,  he  saw  the  shadowy  forms  of  a  l<nig 
line  of  horsemen.  By  tiie  divendty  of  their  appear- 
ance ^t  was  clear  that  they  were  not  regular  cavalry, 
and  the  conviction  began  to  grow  upon  Aubrey  that 
Monmouth's  men  were  upon  him.  Avoiding  the 
horsemen,  Aubrey  saw  that  on  their  flank  were  a 
nnmber  of  footmen;  and  one  great  giant  oatching 
sight  of  him  med  oat^  '  Halk^  who  are  yon,  gi'e  the 
word?' 

'  I  am  a  friend,'  replied  Aubrey '  whose  men  are 
you  ?• 

'  King  Monmouth's  men  are  w%  hot  we  know 
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whose  man  thon  beest ;  here,  lad,  come  and  gi'e  an 
account  o'  thyself,  and  make  no  noise,  or  I  '11  dash 
out  thy  brains.' 

Th«  UXUm  wisad  Aubrey,  who,  wiUumt  any  show 
of  resistance,  accompanied  him  down  the  ranks  to  his 
oflScer,  who  turned  out  to  be  Wade  the  lawyer.  In 
a  few  words  Aubrey  explained  what  had  happened 
to  him.  "~ 

*Toa  Me  wtleome  baek,'  aaid  Wade,  'we  want 
every  man  this  night.  The  royal  army  is  encamped 
on  the  moor,  and  that  dolt  o£  a  Feversham  is  keeping 
no  discipline.  Hardly  any  sentries  are  set,  and  our 
spioB  vepatt  tiiat  tlM  eddiani  have  been  drinking  and 
dkxDf^  Mid  I  know  not  what  We  are  going  to  take 
them  by  sorprise,  and  hope  to  rout  them  utterly.' 

'  Have  you  good  guides  ? '  asked  Aubrey  excitedly, 
his  blood  all  a-tingle  at  the  thought  of  a  fight 

'  We  have  a  man  to  whom,  '^  said,  every  inch  of 
the  ground  is  known.' 

Thsy  spoke  only  in  whispers  as  they  marched 
along  in  the  dense  fog,  and  presently  a  young  oflBcer 
approached  them  to  say  that  they  were  close  to  the 
first  of  the  great  ditches,  or  *rhines'  as  they  am 
called  in  that  part  ol  the  country,  and  that  the  guide 
had  found  the  causeway  by  which  they  had  to  cross. 

In  the  new-comer  Aubrey  recognised  William 
Hewling,  and  they  heartily  shook  handa 

*  We  have  Feversham  in  a  trap,'  said  Hewling  in 
an  animated  whisper ;  '  we  shall  eat  him  to  piece& 
But  tell  me,  where  have  you  been,  and  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  We  had  given  you  up  for  dead 
or  captured.' 

Aubrey  related  what  had  happened  to  him,  and 
Uien  inquired  after  Beiyamin  Hewling. 
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'  Poor  Ben,  ho  was  sent  off  to  bring  in  some  re- 
cruits and  has  not  yet  returned ;  if  we  fight  this 
battle  without  him  he  will  break  his  heart  about  it 
He  has  been  looking  forward  to  the  fight  for  &  week 
past.' 

By  that  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  Black  Ditch 
or  Rhine,  which  was  passed  in  safety,  when  they  came 
to  the  second,  called  Langmoor  Rhine. 

The  greatest  eaiiti<»i  was  obsorved,  for  ahead  they 
could  see  the  watchfires  of  the  royal  army.  Some 
of  the  men  behind,  however,  missed  the  way,  and 
made  a  muddle  of  crossing  the  Langmoor  Rhine, 
which  occasioned  a  little  confusion,  in  the  middle  of 
whidi  a  [Hstd  went  off  with  a  loud  report  Daring 
the  excitement  which  ensued,  some  of  the  vedettes  of 
the  royal  army  fired  their  carbines. 

A  messenger  came  spurring  up  to  Wade  from 
Monmontii.  'Horry  on  your  men,  and  attack  at 
oneel'  he  sud.  'Lord  Qrey,  with  the  cavalry,  is 
pushing  on  ahead.' 

Quickening  their  pace,  they  went  forward,  hearing 
as  they  went  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  Feversham's 
men  beating  and  sounding  to  arms. 

Wade's  men  came  up  with  the  cavalry,  who  were 
in  great  confusion. 

•  What  is  wrong  ? '  asked  Wade. 

'  Another  deep  ditch  is  in  front  of  u",  the  biggest 
of  all,  .'plied  a  trooper ;  'we  cannot  pass  It,  and  the 
royal  army  is  just  the  other  side  of  it' 

'I  know,  'tis  the  Bossex  Bhine^'  said  a  man  in 
the  ranks. 

'  Halt,  there  !  For  whom  are  you  ? '  cried  a  voice 
with  startling  deamess  from  across  the  wide^  muddy 
ditoh. 
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'For  th«  kingl'  «iiir«red  »  doMn  Toicefi  round 
Aubrey. 

'  For  which  king  ? ' 

*King  Monmoi^  and  God  with  tm,*  «me  in  ft 

shout. 

Instantly  there  rang  out  a  crashing  volley  of 
musketry,  which  emptied  many  a  saddle,  and  tent 
Qrey's  troopers  flying  in  all  directions. 

'  The  eowwds,  they  fly  again  I '  eried  Will  Hewling. 

Another  volley  followed,  the  leaden  baUa  tearing 
through  the  close  ranks  of  Wade's  men. 

'On  your  knees,  Kinder!'  sang  out  Bnyse,  who 
came  running  up.    '  On  your  knees,  and  give  fire  1 ' 

The  uraTe  paaaanta  eame  orowdiag  rxp  to  tha  edga 
of  the  rhine,  and  kneeling,  opened  fire,  when  for 
half-an-hour  such  a  roar  of  musketry  was  kept  up 
from  both  sides  that  it  positively  deafened  Aubrey, 
who  was  taking  no  part  in  the  fight 

Presently  tiba  men  began  to  cry  out  for  mere 
ammunition,  but  none  could  be  obtained,  a  rumour 
that  the  ammunition  wagons  had  driven  off  the 
field  being  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  the 
stubborn  ooniage  of  the  hardy  peasants  was  roased, 
and  th^  detwmined  to  die  whore  they  stood  n^er 
than  retreat  The  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
on  foot,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  encouraged  them 
to  a  mad  enthusiasm,  and  they  gave  a  mighty 
shout ;  but  all  the  advantage  cit  a  night  i^toek  had 
been  lost  Ghurehill  had  brou^t  tiie  xoyA  wnSLvy 
across  the  rhine,  and  from  the  right  the  Life  Guards 
and  from  the  left  the  Horse  Guards  came  charging 
down  on  the  devoted  countrymen.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever,  faced  the  superbly  mounted  troops  like  old 
Boldien ;  and  with  dubbed  moaketa  and  tiidr  aegrthe- 
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tcq^ped  pole:s  they  stood  firm,  the  cavalry,  at  a 
gftUop  ihni  made  the  very  gn,  nd  tremble  beneath 
their  1  n^^  ^  liuofs,  thundered  dow  n  upon  them. 

nteum&'B  men  cried  jnteonaly  for  ammunition, 
but  the  treacherous  driven  had  fled,  and  wtra  by 
that  *:'m  ".  a  ain  in  Bridgwater. 

Day  vas  tea'  '  and  now  the  king's  artillery 
c  r  e  ap,  and  ca  balls  began  to  plough  long, 
blot>ly  lasa- ^  .n  ^  ranks  oi  the  peasantry.  Tfa» 
lead^  rs  sr  hat  j  was  lost,  and  Mmmouth,  with 
his  I  ■rff'  ■>■'      aff      \  fro'a  the  field. 

.ent  oured  in  on  the  peasanin 
a  c.  V  oiuetket^  are,  ti  artillery  played  on  them, 
aad  t>  awafay  rode  through  md  through  thraa  till 
a  ^mimBA  dead  lay  npoa  the  ensan^  lined  field.  It 
e  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  day  was  lost ; 
ti  i.  aks  being  broken,  the  royal  cr  airy  cut  the 
m  I  down  without  mercy ;  they  i'  driven  back 
t- '''axda  Bri^water,  ai^  iha  re^  *  in  a  few 
it^^s  beoame  an  utter' rout. 

iul  vy  and  Will  Hewling  had  together 
rmg  the  fight,  and  were  carried  a,       with  the 
.1       towards  Bridgwater.    Presently  they  became 
separated,   Aubrey  finding  himself   witii  Daaisl 
Townley  and  his  faUier,  who  was  thai  anifeifliiUy 
recovered  to  handle  a  pike. 

No  mercy  was  haiv-g  given  to  those  who  threw 
down  their  arms.  The  relentless  troopers  smote  and 
qjared  not,  aad  the  only  diaoee  for  the  rebels  lay  in 
fiight. 

Aubrey  and  his  companions  found  themselves  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  fight,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  to  look  round. 

Evwrywhere  the  peanots  wwe  flying  or  ^bbotidy 
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^whting  till  they  fell.  They  were  not  more  than  a 
mil^  from  firid^ater  when  Aubrey  saw  riding 
towards  him  two  horsemen,  one  leading  a  spare 
hone.  Leokiag  at  tlMm  a^in,  h%  aoliitd  to  hit 
infinite  surprise  that  they  were  Ndiaaiah  Hulks 
and  the  bny  Lance.  He  was  himself  recognised,  and 
Lance  cried  in  tones  of  terror,  '  Quick,  quick,  Aubrey ; 
we  have  your  horse,  mount  and  fly  with  ua' 

At  that  aooMot  a  party  of  tha  Blnm  eaae  charg- 
ing down  upon  them,  and  they  were  surrounded  by 
madly  prancing  black  steeds,  whose  riden  eot  and 
slashed  with  their  heavy  broadswords 

Old  Townley  went  down  under  a  terrible  cut  that 
cleft  h»  haad  almoat  in  two^  bat  he  was  avMiged  on 
the  instant,  for  Aubrey,  nnng  a  sword  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  field,  with  an  upward  thrust  caught  the 
soldier  under  the  armpit,  just  above  his  cuirass,  and 
wiUi  m  duridc  he  dropped  his  sword.  While  he 
reeled  in  the  saddle  Daniel  Townley  gave  him  a  Mow 
wttik  his  scythe  which  almost  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  He  was  in  turn,  though,  struck  down  and 
trampled  under  the  horses'  hoofa  Another  trooper, 
wheeling  round,  drew  a  pistol,  and,  presenting  it 
almost  point  Uank  at  Anhtey,  palled  the  trigger. 
The  ball  whizzed  by,  laying  Aubrey's  left  cheek 
open,  while  the  flash  and  report  so  startled  Nehe- 
miah  Hulks's  already  terrified  horse  that,  after 
rearing  so  as  almost  to  unseat  his  rider,  he  got 
the  Ut  between  his  teeth  and  started  off  at  a  wild 

•Mf  '  ftrs  •"  "^h  loud  cries  closed 

former  vaulted 
iMiiel  Townley 

^  or        apt  tiie  troopen  al 
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bay,  while  they  waited  for  an  opening  to  dash  in  and 
cut  the  intrepid  rebel  down. 

The  horse  which  Lance  hdd  was  tugging  and 
pulling  at  its  bridle,  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  seeing 
this,  gave  it  a  '*ut  on  the  flanks,  when  the  animal, 
with  a  cry  of  pain,  gave  a  wrench'  that  pulled  Lance 
out  of  the  saddle,  then,  being  free,  it  dashed  away, 
creating  some  oonfosion  amongst  the  troopers  as  it 
did  sa 

A  soldier  seized  Lance  by  the  collar,  crying,  '  Here 
is  a  young  cockerel  that  mustn't  be  allowed  to  ripen 
into  an  old  rebel;  he'll  look  well  at  the  end  of  a 
rope.' 

'  Save  me !  Mve  me  I '  eried  Laoee,  teyii^  to  tear 
himself  away. 

The  troopi  r  made  a  cut  at  the  boy,  but  Aubrey 
sparred  forward  and  parried  the  blow.  Lance  was, 
however,  knocked  down  by  ^e  hones,  and  got  a  bad 
kidc  on  the  head. 

Nehemiah  Hulks,  who  had  again  got  his  horse 
under  control,  came  galloping  back,  his  eyes  ablaze 
with  the  old  republican  spirit  as  he  struck  a  trooper 
fnmi  his  saddle  with  a  blow  thai  needed  no 
rqieating. 

'  Let  us  smite  the  Philistines ! '  he  cried.  He 
attacked  the  other  troopers  with  such  fury  that 
Aubrey  was  enabled  to  slip  from  his  saddle,  lift  the 
limp  and  inuiimate  form  Of  Lanoe  on  to  his  ilioiiUer, 
and  with  some  difficulty  mount  again,  his  trained 
horse  standing  quite  still  the  while.  Then  with  a 
last  cry  of  '  For  Monmouth  and  God  with  us,'  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  troopers,  and  galloped  off, 
Nehemiah  Hnlka  following.  Two  p«rrisieiit  loidiari 
■iarted  hi  pnnrait;  but  K^temiah  Hvlka  tamed  ia 
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his  saddle,  and  coolly  levelling  a  pistol  fired  and 
brought  one  to  the  ground,  when  the  other  drew 
rein  and  gave  np  the  ehaae. 

Nehemiah  thai  galloped  ap  al<»ig8ide  Aabvey,  and 
asked,  '  Is  Lance  dead  or  only  Btaniiod  ? ' 

'I  know  not,'  replied  Aubrey. 

'  Then  on,  man,  till  we  are  out  of  danger  and  can 
tend  his  hnrts.' 

The  ground  ikm  under  ihor  honeif  hoob,  and 
giving  Bridgwater  a  wide  berth  they  struck  out 
almost  due  east.  It  was  just  four  o'clock,  and  the 
morning  was  fine,  but  the  riders  took  no  heed  of 
thai  Galloping  mile  after  mile,  they  pawed  Edington 
and  Shapwkk,  ai^  drew  run  al  last  cm  tiie  fa^ks 
of  the  river  Axe,  which  on  the  previous  morning 
Aubrey  had  been  rowed  across.  Here  he  almost 
fell  from  his  saddle  with  exhaustion,  caused  partly 
by  fatigue  ai^  partly  by  loa  <^  Uood,  fnr  his  wound 
had  bled  freely 

Nehemiah  dashed  water  in  his  face  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Lance,  who,  though  breathing, 
was  still  insensible.  A  purple  mark  on  his  forehead 
showed  whoe  a  b«»w  had  kidcad  lam,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Uow  would  ik^  be  fatal 

After  plunging  his  head  and  neck  in  the  eold 
stream  and  tying  a  handkerchief  round  his  jaws, 
Aubrey  felt  better,  and  again  mounting,  they  went 
along  the  stosam  to  a  lord,  MelwBriah  hearing  Luee 
in  front  of  him.  Havii^  lofdtd  tiia  (rtnam,  they 
went  on  again  by  short  cuts  and  lanes  titt  kngfeh 
Nehemiah's  house  appeared  before  them. 

They  were  soon  inside  the  gate,  and  Dame  Hulks 
oame  rmudng  aat,  wringing  hm  kaads  aad  crying. 
At  the  si|^l  of  the  bkxMi  whkk  was  spafctwed  over 

Of.  i 
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Lancelot's  head  and  clothing  she  gave  a  scream  of 
affright 

'  The  poor  lamb,  dead,  dead ! '  she  moaned. 

'Peace,  woman,'  said  Nehemiah  sternly.  'The 
blood  is  the  young  gallant's ;  but  Lance  hath  received 
a  grievous  hurt.  Get  him  to  bed  at  once  while  I  go 
for  good  Master  Prynne  the  surgeon ;  and  for  you. 
Master  Berkeley,  eat  and  rest.  Ton  are  safe  h«re ; 
you  have  fought  this  day  well  for  the  cause,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet.' 

•  Before  I  partake  of  your  hospitality,  tell  me,  am 
I  free  to  depart  when  I  like  ? ' 

'  Free  as  the  air ;  there  is  no  longer  eaose  to  keep 
you.  Friends  would  have  prevented  you  from  draw- 
ing sword  in  Monmouth's  ill-fated  cause ;  it  is  now 
too  late.  You  had  best  look  to  yourself,  for  there 
will  be  a  searching  and  harrying  and  hanging  aflnr 
this  such  as  the  west  country  has  never  seen,  unless 
James  has  mneh  altered  sinee  he  was  Governor  of 
Scoti  nd.' 

Aubrey  would  have  helped  to  cairy  poor  Lance  to 
his  room,  but  Kehemiah  said  he  ooi^d  manage  very 
wdl  witiioai  any  amBtanoe^  '  I  and  my  wife  eaa  do 
all  that  is  required,'  he  said ;  'she  is  skilled  in  leech- 
craft,  and  I  am  fetching  a  surgeon  who  is  mudi 
renowned  in  these  parta' 

Seeing  neither  hm  help  nor  his  preaenee  waa 
required,  Aahny  aet  aboat  getting  a  meal,  after 
whioh  1m  f^  back  in  his  chair  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  nor  did  he  awake  till  the  sun  was  setting. 

He  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  stretching,  he 
yawned  and  stood  up.  Hie  reeoUeetiooa  <^  tiie 
Buxning  moM  orowding  thiddy  upon  hun. 

His  heart  bled  for  the  poor  devoted  peasants  who 
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had  fallen  in  their  hundreds  for  Monmor  h,  taeir  idoL 
And  where  wm  he  ?  A  fagitire,  flying  for  his  life^ 
or  a  captive  in  his  uncle's  power  ?  Wade,  Biiyie, 
Goodenough,  the  Hewlings,  Ferguson,  where  wer^ 
they  all  ?  There  was  no  answering  thft'?e  questions^ 
and  Aubrey  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  o\vn  condition. 

Presently  Nehemiah  altered  the  rocmi,  when 
Anbregr  immediately  asked  about  Lance. 

'His  wound  is  serious,  but  he  lives,'  replied 
Nehemiah,  '  for  the  rest^  all  is  in  the  Lord's  hands. 
And  how  do  you  feel  ? ' 

'  Anothor  man  from  whA^  I  was  tiiis  morning.' 

*  It  is  well,  for  from  v  jat  I  can  gather,  grievous 
times  are  in  store  for  those  who  fought  this  day.  If 
you  remain  here  we  must  hide  yon,  for  the  whole 
countryside  is  being  searched.' 

'Is  that  so?  Tlien  I  wiB  not  stop  here  to  en- 
danger your  safety.' 

If  Aubrey  had  expected  Nehemiah  to  press  him  to 
stay,  he  was  disappointed.  In  fact,  the  old  Puritan 
seemed  as  anxious  now  to  get  rid  of  Aubrey  as 
before  be  had  been  to  ke^  hua.  He  did,  indeed, 
offer  him  a  disguise,  and  even  a  giade  to  take  him  to 
the  seacoast,  for  he  slroo|^y  psisuiiletl  iUihtey  to 
flee  the  country. 

'  You  had  best  make  foi  Weymouth  or  Poole,'  he 
said,  *ior  I  heir  king's  men  am  on  the  lookout  at 
Brii^l,  and  that  none  will  escape  that  way.  From 
the  coast  of  Dorset  it  will  be  easier  to  grt  some 
smuggling  craft  to  land  you  in  Holland.' 

Aubrey  listened  to  what  Nehemiah  had  to  say; 
Vtuai,  while  he  wait  to  indulge  in  a  good  Waf^  his 
host  said  he  would  saddle  aadl  btkUe  his  horse. 

Havii^  finished  his  pfspsmtionst  Anbisgr  n/^anud 
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to  the  room,  and  was  buckling  on  his  sword,  which 
had  been  returned  to  him,  when  Dame  Hulks  came 
bustling  in,  her  kind  old  face  wearing  a  tronUed 
look. 

'  Well  met,  mistress,'  said  Aubrey.  '  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  asking  how  your  patient  is  before 
I  go,  and,  if  I  can,  I  should  like  to  see  him.' 

'The  Lord  be  pnused,  good  Mastor  Berkdey,  ahe 
is  better,  l»'  ehe  is  grievous  hurt  She  has  oome~  to 
her  senses  a  bit,  but  in  her  delirium  she  keeps  talk- 
ing of  you,  and  of  her  father,  and  *  

'  She  ? '  said  Aubrey  in  amaze.  '  I  speak  of  Lance.' 

'Qoody  me,  what  have  I  done;  bat  there,  now 
yoa  know.  Lance  is  no  boy,  bat  the  sweetert, 
dearest  lady  in  the  world.' 

'  A  woman  ! '  cried  Aubrey,  still  more  astonished. 
'  Then  who  is  she,  tell  me ; '  but  Dame  Hulks  covered 
her  head  in  her  tk-ptfrn  and  sobbed  aloid,  as  »  heavy 
footfall  announced  the  return  of  Nehemiah,  who 
glanced  sternly  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  Your  horse  is  ready,  friend,'  he  said. 

Aubrey,  still  in  wonder,  paused  a  moment;  then 
slipping  Lady  Wentw(»th's  ring  from  his  finger,  he 
said,  'Mistress  Hulks,  give  Lancelot  this  from  me^ 
and  tell  him  that  I  shall  think  of  him  in  my  wander- 
ings and  of  all  that  he  has  said  to  me.  Mind  and 
say  "all,"  and  thank  him  for  his  many  kindnesses 
to  me.' 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  mounted ;  and  leavii^ 
Nehemiah's  house  behind  him,  he  headed  away 
towards  the  south  coast,  whither  he  was  told  lay 
his  only  chance  of  safety. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


BOW  AUBBBT  DONNED  THE  KINO'S  'TNIIOBM. 

AS  Aubrey  turned  his  back  on  the  house  that  had 
been  to  him  botii  »  prison  and  »  haven  of 
refuge,  his  mind  was  in  •  state  of  e^tmneni 

The  discovery  that  Lance  was  a  woman  was  the 
last  in  a  series  of  startling  events.  Who  was  she  ? 
why  had  she  adopted  that  disguise  ?  and  why  had  she 
int«re8tod  herself  in  his  welfare  f 

Long  before  he  had  settled  these  questions  he  had 
reached  a  small  bridge,  by  which  he  crossed  the 
river  Axe,  and  then  jogged  on  till  his  horse,  shying 
at  some  object  lying  in  the  roadway,  almost  unseated 
him.  Glandrng  down,  Aubrey  saw  it  was  tiie  dead 
body  of  a  man,  a  labourer,  judging  by  his  dresa 

He  knew  he  must  be  getting  near  the  field  of 
battle,  nearer,  in  fact,  than  was  wise,  and  he  pulled 
up  to  consider  just  where  he  was. 

The  tramp  of  horses  and  tiie  vdees  of  men  fell 
np(m  his  ear.  Leaving  the  road,  he  crossed  a  bit  of 
damp  earth  and  reached  a  belt  of  trees,  under  the 
shadow  of  which  he  dismounted,  and  tying  his  hand- 
kerchief round  his  horse's  muzzle  to  prevent  him 
from  neighing,  he  waited  ^11,  in  the  moonlight,  he 
saw  about  a  dozen  mounted  forms  coming  down  the 
road.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  colours;  but 
by  their  outline  Aubrey  could  see  that  the  riders 
were  soldiers,  and  as  they  came  nearer,  amongst  them 
appeued  seveml  roughly  <*i<wl  figorei^  Hieir  anns  tied 
behind  them  and  ropse  round  their  necks,  who  were 
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being  driven  along  with  blows  and  curses,  as  though 
they  were  cattle. 

l%iB  sight  reminded  Aubrey  of  his  own  danger ; 
and  when  the  poor  wretches  and  their  brutal  '•aptors 
liad  passed  he  went  farther  from  the  road  rds  a 
bit  of  rising  ground  on  which  stood  an  v;  mill 
After  some  careful  manoeuvring  he  satisded  himself 
that  this  was  mapty,  and  ascending  it  he  looked 
about  him.  He  soon  made  the  startling  discovery 
that  all  around,  before,  and  behind  him,  watch- 
fires,  evidently  made  by  small  patrols,  were  burning, 
and  he  knew  well  that  round  those  watchfires 
soldiers  would  be  seated.  Flktrols  would  probaUy  be 
on  all  the  roads,  to  fall  into  whose  hands  would 
mean  disaster.  He,  therefore,  decided  to  stay  where 
he  was  till  day  broke,  which  could  not  be  very  long. 

After  having  secured  his  horse,  he  returned  to  the 
mill,  where  he  doaed  fitfnUy  natSi  the  dawn,  whoi  h» 
again  looked  about  him.  From  the  top  of  the  mill, 
where  he  had  climbed,  hh  could  at  first  see  nothing 
moving  in  the  country  round  him.  He  was  about  to 
descend  when  he  observed  aevwral  troopers,  ^e  sun 
flashing  cm  their  euiMse^  riding  down  the  road. 

Suddenly  one  pulled  up,  and  the  flash  ft  pistol 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  report  Two  men,  young 
and  agile,  bounded  out,  apparently  from  the  ditch  in 
whkh  tiiey  had  been  hiding.  In  an  instant  Um 
troopms  had  l«ipt  tiieir  hones  ovw  the  low  hedge 
and  were  galloping  after  the  fugitives.  These  were, 
however,  sturdy  fellows,  and,  moreover,  running  for 
their  Uvea  The  riders  gained  on  them  but  slowly, 
titough  itill  surely.  A  dragocm  worked  round  to  tira 
left  OM  raaiMr,  dr^  hk  tword,  and  irtandfwg  im 
the  stimtps  ent  down  from  his  UH  ahooldsr  witii  «U 
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his  force.    The  poor  honied  wretch  fell,  his  limhs 
twitching  in  ftgony.    The  other  was  ninning  straight 
towards  the  mill,  and  Aubrey,  setting  his  teeth,  made 
up  his  mind  to  defend  him,  when,  the  runner's  foot 
slipping,  he  feli,  and  in  an  instant  was  seized  by  a 
trooper  who  had  flung  himself  from  his  hone.  The 
man,  puffing  and  panting;  coold  ofT^r  no  resistance, 
and  was  dragged  back  towards  the  body  of  his 
late  companion.    Aubrey  could  see  he  was  being 
questioned,  and  judging  from  the  angry  looks  the 
soldiers  exchanged,  and  from  their  loud  voioes,  his 
answers  did  not  seem  to  please  them.    Presently  hs 
was  dragged  back  to  the  highroad,  a  rope  flung  up 
over  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  noose  fastened  round  his 
neck,  and  he  was  hoisted  up,  the  soldiers  sitting 
round  on  their  horses.    The  honiUe  twitehing  Hmhs 
eeemed  to  bftTe  •  iasdnation  for  Aubrey,  who  could 
not  for  a  moment  take  his  eyes  from  the  dreadful 
scene. 

Suddenly  he  turned  away,  and,  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  cried,  '  May  the  Lord  forgive  those  wlio 
have  bcooght  all  this  vaSSmag  upma  these  poor  adft- 
gnided  peasants  I ' 

When  next  he  looked  round  the  limbs  of  the  man 
were  sUll,  and  the  soldiers  had  ridden  on  again. 

It  was  high  time  he  began  to  think  of  his  own 
safety.  He  waited  till  the  soldiers  had  got  well  oat 
of  sight,  then  he  descended  to  the  ground.  He  was 
just  about  to  lead  his  horse  forth  when  his  ear  again 
caught  the  sound  of  trampling  hoofs,  and  a  second 
body  o!  hosse  eame  trofctang  by.  As  they  passed  the 
poor  swingmg  corpse  of  the  peasant,  one  trooper 
wantonly  fired  his  pistol  at  it,  an  act  which  filled 
Aubrey  with  suoh  a  loathing  that  he  was  consnmed 
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with  ft  mad  dedM  to  g«t  ftwfty  from  the  w«rt  eoontxy 
where  raeh  terrible  things  were  hftppening. 

Alas  !  the  horrors  were  but  just  commendng. 

Aubrey  saw  that  he  would  have  to  exercise  the 
greatest  oantioii,  as  the  place  seemed  swarming  with 
soldiers,  and  any  moment  ft  party  miirht  ride  ud  to 
the  old  mill.  r    J     6  F 

After  some  time  had  elapsed  he  ventured  forth, 
and,  leading  his  horse,  reached  a  lane  which  lay 
low  between  high  hedges.  He  proceeded  for  some 
distance,  but  had  several  alarms.  He  was  once 
challenged  by  a  sergeant  in  command  of  ft  party  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment  of  foot,  and  escaped  only  by 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloping  for  his  life. 

Some  dietftnoe  eaat  of  Weston  Zoyland,  and  on  the 
rimng  ground  between  tiiat  and  Buttleigh,  Aubrey 
came  across  a  spot  where,  on  the  preceding  morning; 
the  Life  Guards  had  overtaken  a  small  group  who 
had  fled  from  the  battlefield.  There  were  several 
dead  bodies  still  lying  on  the  ground,  among  them 
being  two  soldiers— the  burying-parties  not  hftving 
yet  got  as  far  as  that. 

Passing  them,  Aubrey  looked  curiously  at  the 
soldiers,  and  paused  to  examine  more  closely  the 
face  of  one  who  lay  extem^ed  on  his  back,  a  calm 
look  on  his  white  face,  upon  whieh  the  dew  yet  lay. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  recruit  Fairholt.  Alas! 
poor  fellow,  h'lA  soldiering  days  had  been  short.. 
He  was  in  complete  uniform,  having  probably  been 
supplied  from  the  wardrobe  of  one  of  those  who  had 
faUen  at  Keynsham.  The  dead  man's  ribbons  were 
green,  and  his  carbine  belt  was  also  covered  with 
green  velvet  and  gold  lace.  Aubrey  gazed  at  the 
trappings  of  his  horse,  for  Nehemifth  Hulks  had  put 
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every  bifc  of  the  royal  horM-funiittire  on,  for  fear 
tiie  discovery  of  any  porti(m  of  it  in  his  place  might 
incriminate  him.  The  holster  caps  were  ako  green, 
showing  that  the  man  who  had  originally  possessed 
the  horse  had  belonged  to  the  queen's  troop,  green 
being  their  colour,  as  blue  was  the  king'& 

In  an  inrtant  Anbrey  had  an  ideai  He  was 
possessed  of  a  complete  outfit  and  mount ;  as  a  soldier 
he  would  very  likely  be  able  to  pass  through  the 
army  unchallenged.  He  and  the  dead  man  were 
remarkably  alike,  and  the  latter  having  only  served 
a  week  or  so^  few  eoald  know  matth  oi  him.  Besides, 
the  handkerchief  which  Aubrey  still  had  tied  round 
his  jaws  would  help  to  disguise  him  should  he  by 
chance  meet  any  men  of  the  Life  Guards,  which  he 
did  not  consider  likely. 

The  altempt  was  worth  makii^,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment  Aubrey  set  aboat  it. 

Conquering  his  first  repugnance  to  touch  the  dead 
man,  he  quickly  stripped  him  of  arms,  coat,  breeches, 
and  boots.  He  then  changed  into  them  and  dressed 
tike  dead  man  in  hW  own  dothes. 

Wiping  the  dew  off  his  cuirass,  and  donning  the 
feathered  hat,  Aubrey  mounted,  and  setting  off  at  a 
good  speed,  in  due  course  reached  Yeovil. 

Several  times  he  was  challenged  by  parties  of 
soldiers,  bal  aa  Milnting  tiie  ofltoon  and  sajring  he 
rode  on  the  king's  service,  and  by  assuming  the 
superior  air  of  the  Life  Guards  towards  the  soldiers 
of  the  line,  he  got  safely  through. 

At  Yeovil,  feeling  ravenously  hungry,  for  he  had 
eatMk  nothii^  tfxt  nmxty  tw«Bty  hooxs^  dnrii^  whidi 
tioM  he  had  been  mostly  on  the  move,  he  entered  the 
'Thrae  Ghougfas '  and  called  for  dinner. 
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He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  meal,  and  waa  ri8''r,-» 
from  tba  taUe  to  eettle  with  his  hort  whta  m  daltw 

of  hoofs  on  the  cobbled  courtyard  below  him  atfarartad 
his  attention.  He  looked  out,  and  to  his  utter  dinmay, 
saw  a  troop  of  royal  cavalry,  and,  worse  still,  by  the 
housings  and  the  green  facings  on  the  scarlet  coats 
he  saw  tiiey  belcmged  lo  tiia  qnaen's  tooop  of  life 
Guards,  the  uniform  of  which  oocpa  ha  was  that 
instant  wearing ! 

Chance  of  escape  there  was  none ;  to  cross  the 
courtyard  without  being  seen  was  next  to  impossible, 
and  if  he  cooeealed  himself  in  Uie  house,  riionld  he 
be  discovered,  even  if  not  at  once  recognised  as  an 
impostor,  be  would  nm  the  ride  of  b«og  amitod  as 
a  deserter. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  continue  to  carry  matters 
boldly,  and  dooamg  his  hat,  pulled  the  bandage  well 
over  his  face,  so  as  to  iOde  it  as  much  as  possible, 
then  left  the  room  in  which  he  had  dined,  and 
descended  the  stairs.  In  the  passage,  which  was 
racier  dark,  he  met  several  troopers  crowding  towards 
the  eommon  room,  talkh^  knidly  ai^  tA^muemg  witb 
a  jangle  and  a  clatter. 

The  foremost  stared  a  moment  at  Aubrey,  then 
cried:  'Odds  blood,  here's  Fairholt,  our  recruit! — 
Why,  man,  I  thought  your  carcass  was  manuring 
that  pestilmt  swamp  <^  ZoyltuMl' 

•Nay,'  said  another,  'the  louts  with  scythes 
frightened  him,  and  he  was  spurring  hcMne  to  his 
mammy.' 

•Nq,  I  was  spurring  back  to  my  friends,'  said 
Aahray,  speaking  as  though  the  wound  on  his  eheelc 
had  affected  his  speech.  '  I  have  had  a  rough  experi- 
enoe,  and  after  being  left  lor  dead  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  insurgentflk  who  earried  mo  tax  from  the  battle- 
field. KMaping  iran  them,  I  mined  my  mj,  wad 
'twee  not  tiU  I  arrived  here  that  I  diecovered  I  was 
riding  away  from,  instead  of  towards,  the  troops.' 

•Ha,  ha,  suckling,'  laughed  a  handsome  trooper, 
'  when  you  have  served  a  year  or  two  in  our  ranks 
I'll  warrant  me  yoa '11  be  wiaer.  Bol eome,  eomiada, 
jdn  me  in  a  tankard,  for  the  dnrt  of  tbe  road  clogs 
my  throat.  You  are,  at  least,  one  man  less  the 
Guards  will  have  to  mourn  for,  and  sink  me,  we 've 
lost  enough  over  this  miserable  businesa' 

'And  thank  the  Fatea  w«  are  leaving  thia  Tila 
oonntry  of  savages  behind  us,  and  ean  aoon  hopa  to 
be  in  London  again,'  said  another. 

They  had  by  that  time  entered  the  common  room, 
where  almost  the  first  man  Aubrey  saw  was  Ralph 
Tresbam,  with  hia  head  aonk  in  a  pewter  tankard. 
He  looked  at  Aubrey,  gave  a  choking  gasp,  spilt  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor  down  his  scarlet  coat,  and 
would  have  blurted  out  some  compromising  words 
had  not  Aubrey  smacked  him  an  the  back  and  said, 
•Don't  be  fifightened,  eomnda.  lUrhob  haa  bo* 
come  back  from  the  daad,  oal^  gol  wail  o«t  of  a& 
awkward  adventure.' 

A  look  of  intelligence  flashed  across  Ralph's  face 
and  he  shook  Aubrey's  hand. 

*I  congratulate  yon,'  he  Mid;  and  drawag  hia 
friend  aside  they  converaed  in  low  tonaa  fnr  aome 
minutes  while  their  companions  were  eating  and 
drinking.  Aubrey  told  Ralph  juat  how  matters 
stood. 

*IH  atand  by  yon  in  Urn,  Aubrey,  oi  oearaa^'  aaid 
Ralph.  'You're  as  mnoh  like  Fairholt  as  two  peaa 
in  a  pod,  aadaoaa  of  ovr  faUowa  had  tiiaa  to  know 
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much  of  him.  Besides,  uniform  makes  al  men  look 
vety  much  alike.  I  question,  though,  if  you  would 
be  able  to  cany  this  through  if  it  wasn't  for  iMving 
a  friend  like  rae  in  the  troop.  If  you  wtt  be  guided 
by  me  we  shall,  I  think,  manage;  for,  stmagdj 
enough,  Fsirholt  and  I  were  pretty  friendly.' 

'I  am  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  your  guidance 
when  luy  life  depends  upon  ii' 

Good!  The  only  diffieol^wffl  be  if  they  identify 

Fairholt's  body.'  ' 

•  I  dressed  him  in  my  clothes ;  he  will  be  taken  for 
men. 

'That's  im  It  was  a  fortunate  thought  of 
yours*  for  none  of  the  rebels  will  escape  our  men; 
the  country  is  ovemm  with  troops,  and  Kirke,  who 
commands  the  Tangier  regimentv  spares  neither  young 
nor  old.' 


'Who  speaks  of  Kirke  7'  eried  the  handsane 

Guardsman  >  o  hmd  before  spoken.  'Kirke  is  a 
Turkish  infidel,  f*  only  for  the  work  we  have  left 
behind.  It  wj«  >  u.,  v,urk  for  the  GeiHlenen  of  the 
GhMnk.  We  are  ao:a\«m,  not  bwlefaeca.'  And  these 
sentiments  seemed  to  be  shared  by  ciost  u  tiMM 
present 

•I  must  carry  you  to  our  corri'it,  to  whom  you 
must  repeat  your  sto,  .  ,'  said  R  vlph;  "r  l  he  and 
Aubrey  sought  out  i  hat  officer,  who  was  rapidly 
getting  through  his  Hicond  bottle  of  wme. 

'Here  is  Fairliolt  rejoined,'  said  Ralph;  and  he 
invented  a  wonderful  storj-  of  how  Aubrey  had  been 
wouMled,  left  senseless  on  the  tield,  captured  and 
dragged  away  by  the  peasants  to  a  lonely  house; 
1k»w  he  had  escaped,  found  his  horae  and  g«lW>f4 
0^  meeting  Us  troop  by  tMwidenj  aa  rtiated. 


The  cornet  took  very  little  notice  of  the  tale. 
'Let  him  resume  his  duties  if  he  is  fit,'  he  said, 
«thoQ|^  w«  Mold  hav«  brtlw  qMured  him  tliaa 
■ome  other  good  omDnuiis  wo  ore  looking  bdiind 
for  ovw.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 


OF  A  MAN-HUNT  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

AFTER  leaving  the  enrne^  Ralph  explained  to 
Aubrey  how,  news  having  been  received  that 
Monmouth's  horse,  ridden  almost  to  death,  had  been 
found  turned  loose  on  Cranboume  Chase,  and  that 
tile  saddle  and  bridle  had  been  discovered  concealed 
doae  by,  Uieir  troop  had  at  cmoa  been  ordenA  in 
ponniit. 

'  So  we  have  a  good  forty  loile  ride  before  tu,'  ho 
concluded. 

Soon  after,  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  ixoopon 
mofniited,  and  by  f oreed  mardies,  reached  Craaboiinie 
Chase.  Here  they  came  across  a  part  of  the  Somerset- 
shire Militia  who  were  forming  a  chain  of  posts  from 
the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorsetshire. 

News,  welcome  to  all  but  Aubrey,  was  there  learnt 
that  at  five  o'doek  tiuA  nunmiiig  Lord  Grey  had 
been  captured,  and  had  submitted  with  great  calm- 
ness. 

The  cavalry  were  split  up  into  tens  and  were 
inatraeted  to  ride  over  the  heathy  country,  and  to 
m$k9  atoiet  inquiries  of  the  m^vea  Sm  newa  of  tiie 

fngitivea 

Ralph  and  Aubrey  acted  together,  and  the  latter's 
heart  fell  within  him  as  he  noticed  the  thoroughnou 
witii  whieh  the  aeareh  was  being  made. 

In  one  of  the  oottagea  a  ocmtmon  labooror  coo* 
feased  to  having  changed  clothes  with  Monmouth  the 
night  before.    Thia  man  waa  amsted,  Monmooth'a 


laced  coat^  hat,  boots,  and  sword  were  found,  and  the 
strieteMi  of  tlM  Manb  was  radoahtod. 

Atlmtion  waa  pnaently  oalkd  to  an  azionriTa 
tract  of  land  separated  from  the  open  country  by  an 
enclosure,  and  divided  by  numerous  hedges  into  small 
fields,  in  many  of  which  pease,  rye,  and  oats  grew  to 
a  height  raffieient  to  hide  a  man. 

A  womaa  said  th»  had  aeen  itnmgan  Inridag  hi 
the  covert,  and  as  night  fell  a  complete  cordon  of 
troops  was  drawn  round  the  enclosure,  every  man 
having  orders  to  shoot  or  stab  any  who  tried  to  pass 
witiioat  giving  tha  woid.  A  reiraid  of  five  thouaand 
ponnda  was  set  upon  Mamurath's  head,  and  it  was 
promised  that  every  man  who  did  hia  dnfy  ahonld 
receive  a  share.  All  were,  therefore,  keen  on  the  scent, 
the  greed  of  gain  overcoming  the  scruples  of  those, 
of  wbxm  Umm  ware  many  vrm  among  the  aoldkn^ 
who  ia  theur  hearta  sympathiaed  with  Monmoat^  aad 
m%ht  have  bean  in^SMd  to  lot  1dm  al^  iknmi^ 
their  fingers. 

Twice  during  the  night  soldiers  fired  thmr  pieces^ 
asaerting  that  they  had  aaen  fignraa  movix^  aaaoi^ 
the  buahea,  but  morning  cams  and  tha  fugitivas  ware 
still  undiscovered.  Then  several  doga  of  qntok  aeent 
were  turned  in  amongst  the  rye  and  oats,  and  in 
about  an  hour  a  loud  shout  announced  that  a  capture 
had  baan  nada^ 

Aabray  and  Ralph  trotted  orar  to  tha  ^wt  wlwMa 
came  the  shout,  and  found  a  tall,  big  man  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  militia.  Aubrey  saw  at  once 
it  was  the  Brandenbnrger,  Buyse,  with  whom  he 
had  affoaiid  awoicb  tha  4af  of  Davo  of  TaoBtaii'a 
death.    A*  Qarmaa  bakavad  with  nhmiatoriitio 


leo    aw  A  MMX-wan  m  m  mr  ■uin. 

'  Fouf ! '  he  said,  with  a  griiQ  smile,  '  I  haf  given 
you  some  trouble,  bat  you  are  like  your  faidldogs, 
yon  haog  on.' 

One  or  two  of  the  soldiers  would  have  handled 
the  prisoner  roughly,  for  they  were  disappointed 
that  it  was  not  Monmouth,  bat  an  officer  at  onoe 
interfered. 

*JBum  Henhtr,  d<ni't  yo«  know  ham  to  trmtt  a 
prisoner  of  war  ? '  cried  Buyse  angrily.    '  I  am  a  paid 

soldier,  and  I  claim  a  soldier's  treatment.  Potztatieend, 
I  haf  earned  my  Odd,  and,  for  now  all  k  vedoren, 
I  capitulate.' 

'  Tou  shall  be  [ooperly  iareatad,'  a>>i  tiie  oOeer  in 

charge  of  the  militia,  '  and  if  you  can  tell  us  wkea 
the  duke  is  you  will  perhaps  earn  a  pardon.' 

'  Why  deny  it,  Herr  Captain  ?  He  is  near  here 
s(Hnewhere,  we  parted  a  feiw  hoars  i^;  he  aomol 
eteape,  and  1m  will  be  ready  to  give  in  for  food»  &r 
he  is  starving.  Tis  no  use  hanging  out  any  longer, 
and  if  any  one  will  give  me  a  pipe  of  tobacco  I  aball 
look  upcm  it  as  the  act  of  a  good  comrade.' 

A  ioMier  gave  1^  wlwfe  he  rnkvi  lor,  aai 
Biqrae  iHed  mmI  lit  a  big  pipe  with  a  chinn 
bowl,  after  which  he  was  led  away,  while  the  hunt 
for  the  Doke  of  M<»unottth  wae  carried  on  mtk  new 
vigimr. 

fht  eom  md  eofrnmood  wwe  now  bwrten  wilk 
flMM  mm  ever,  and  it  was  not  very  long  heiom 
a  man  was  diseovered  hiding  in  a  ditch.  Aubrey 
was  close  to  the  qpoC^  aod  mm  tibe  8(ddi«cs  spri^ 
upon  tiuiit  prey. 

The  mtkmrn  wm%  ¥bm  inm  of  •  Aapherd,  bo*  ki 
spite  <A  Ml  inAr  pri*  Um,  Ua  iMMu^d — oi  several 
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hair,  and  muddy  appeanmoe,  Aubrey  recognised  the 
dok»f  hem  Hflmmt,  horn  appallingly  different* 
from  the  handaome,  gnMM,  tH^gimk  g«iitkn«i  he 
had  seen  on  his  arrival  at  Lyme. 

Monmouth  trembled  greatly  and  appeared  unable 
to  speak.  His  pockets  were  searched,  but  contained 
notUng  but  a  few  pease^  a  watch,  some  money,  a 
small  book  or  two.  and  the  Qeoige  wttk  idiU  kit 
royal  father,  Charles  the  Seoood.  had  ymn  h^km 
decorated  his  favourite  son. 

The  troop  closed  round  the  wretched  prisoner, 
BMMagw  were  acat  off  with  the  welcome  news  to 
James,  and  then  the  troop  mavdied  te  Ringwood, 
where  Lord  Grey  was  already  a  prisoner. 

At  Ringwood  a  stay  of  two  days  was  mack 
Aubrey's  troop,  taking  precedence  over  the  militia, 
mtA  in  §mA  opv  dl  otiier  eaifim  except  the  king's 
own  troop  of  Life  f1— ids,  inf  ^  hamv  ef  pMHfag 
Monmouth.  A  man  was  always  stationei  ^  Hw 
room  with  the  duke,  and  had  orders  at  once  to 
■tab  him  to  death  with  his  sword  did  he  make  any 
attenipi  io  TSbm  loitry  wsm  tiua^gsd  every 

hmt,  and  WM  aol  aiovMd  t»  ih  mm  wilh  the 
frisoner. 

To  Aubrey's  joy  he  took  his  turn  at  this  duty, 
■landing  inside  the  door  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
h«n4  MoHMOtti  did  sot  loeit  up  w^n  the  sentxy 
was  changed,  he  being  busy  writing  aft  ike  MMs; 
Aubrey  tried  to  attract  the  duke's  attention;  but 
Monmouth,  after  giving  the  soldier  one  glance,  diA 
recognise  him,  and  went  on  with  his  writing. 

liAiij  mjpm  attiaated  Us  attentioB,  and  Mon- 
mouth, turning  in  his  chair,  Aul  rej  j^atii  n  temr 
en  hie  %i  and  motioned  th»  daki  to  tffnHiL 
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*Do  yoo  not  recognise  me,  yo«ir  gnmf  h» 
whispered  ;  '  'tis  Aubrey  Berkeley.' 

'  Saints  preserve  us,  so  it  is ! '  cried  Monmouth,  tears 
welling  to  his  eyes ;  '  have  you  run  these  risks  for 
m«  f  md  h«  wnmg  Aobwjr*!  hwad. 

'No;  aoddent  places  me  in  this  position,  but  I 
am  willing  to  help  you ;  keep  up  your  heart,  other 
friends  will  raUy  round  us,  and  we  may  be  able  to 

do  much.'   

*  Oh  if  I  can  only  get  oat  of  ihb  mess,  ntv«r 
mora  will  I  meddle  with  State  aflWrs.  Believe  me, 
dMT  friend,  I  have  been  fooled,  totally  misled. 
Wicked  men  have  used  me  for  their  own  purposea 
Ferguson,  the  scoundrel,  I  us  eerttan  hM  betny«d 
ffie;  he  it  was  who  dragged  me,  incited  me,  forced 
me  into  this  aflWr.  Wildman  assured  me  London 
would  rise  for  me,  Delamere,  Lovelace,  all  promised 
me,  and  now  have  all  deserted  me.' 

'  Courage,  your  grace,  you  may  yet  escape.' 
'  Oh  I  trust  so.    I  have  written  to  the  king.  I 
have  humbled  myself — oh  how  I  have  descended ;  but 
my  life  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  can  tell  the  king  a 
secret  that  he  would  give  much  to  learn.    I  can 
whisper  one  word  in  his  ear  that  will  astonidk  h* 
aod  win  my  pardon.    And  in  that,  Mr  Berkeley,  you 
may  perhaps  help  me.    When  we  get  to  London  ask 
my  friends  to  use  every  endeavour  to  get  the  king 
to  agree  to  an  mterview.    K  I  can  only  see  him  I 
must  prevail,  for  though  he  hm  always  been  my 
anemy,  and  I  know  hates  me,  I  shall  be  a«e  to 
convince  him  that  I  shall  never  trouble  him  more. 
I  may  thus  win  my  pardon,  though  God  knows  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  caused  the 
death  of  those  htvn,  devoted  piiiwiti  wl»  g»w 
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their  lives  for  me  on  that  terrible  moniing  »^^f0 
the  fatal  swamps  of  Sedgemoor.' 

Aubrey  aenired  the  duke  that  he  would  do  all 
he  eoaM ;  and  then,  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  ih» 
duke  reseated  liwMelf;  and  in  doe  eooiM  Aubrey  wae 
relieved. 


CHAPTBB  XVIIL 
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AT  the  end  of  two  days,  the  prisoners,  under  a 
strong  eseort,  rtarted  icx  LmidoiL  The  duke 
travelled  in  a  coach  with  an  officer  who  hod  orders 
instantly  to  despatch  him  should  any  attempt  be 
made  at  rescue. 

The  trainbands  turned  out  at  all  the  big  towns 
they  passed  Ummg^,  and  on  ^  tiurd  day  they 
readied  Vauxhall,  where  Lord  Dartmouth,  with  a 
company  of  infantry,  received  the  prisoners,  who 
were  put  in  a  barge  and  rowed  down  the  river  to 
Whitehall  Staira 

Twelve  men  of  the  Guards  were  dumm  to  aeoom- 
pany  Monmouth  on  his  short  journey  down  the 
Thames,  and  Aubrey  was  one  of  them.  All  the 
twelve  bore  about  them  some  marks  of  the  fight  at 
Sedgemoor — bandaged  heeds  or  limbs,  cut  or  shod 
aooovitremaits,  faees  siiiged  by  powder,  at  some  ioeh 
marks — and  the  men  were  probably  chosen  on  that 
account,  as  the  officers  were  anxious  to  convince  the 
king  of  the  energy  with  which  they  had  suppressed 
the  insurrection,  and  to  diow  him  that  the  mmob 
had  been  ik>  light  one. 

From  Vauxhall  to  the  palace  was  only  a  short 
distance,  and  at  Whitehall  Stairs  they  were  met  by 
the  Palace  Guards. 

Six  men  were  detailed  to  guard  Lord  Grey,  and 
six  the  duke,  Aulnrey  being  with  the  latter. 

lf<mmoath'e  arms  were  tied  bdund  hie  baok,  hot 
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his  hands  were  left  free,  and  in  Ihn  way,  crumpled 
and  dishevelled  from  their  long  journey,  they  entered 
the  splendid  palace  of  which  Monmouth  for  so  many 
yean  had  been  the  principal  Cfmaaumt,  allowed  to 
stand  before  the  king,  his  lather,  with  his  head 
covered ;  the  only  subject  besides  the  Duke  of  York 
who  had  worn  the  imperial  purple  of  monnung; 
admired,  courted,  and  sought  after  by  alL 

What  his  thoughts  wsre  as  he  was  led  along, 
bound  like  a  felon,  surrounded  by  Guards  who^  what- 
ever pity  they  felt  for  him,  showed  none,  gazed  at  in- 
solently by  the  very  lackeys  and  menials  where  in  the 
heyday  of  his  popularity  earls  and  dukes  had  bowed 
low  before  him,  the  imagination  oui  only  suggest 

He  was  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  Chiffineh, 
the  page  of  the  back  stairs  under  both  Charles  and 
Jamea  In  a  room  there  the  king  awaited  him; 
and  four  soldiers  being  left  outsioc  u)  guard  the 
doOT,  Aubrey  and  one  other,  with  an  offioer,  ushered 
thttr  prisoner  into  the  royal  presenesi 

James,  clad  in  richly  laced  brown  velvet,  sat  beside 
a  small  table  in  front  of  the  window,  and  behind  him 
rtood  one  whom  Aubrey  instantly  recognised  as  the 
infamous  Son^Iuid. 

A  dark,  stem-looking  lady,  whom  Aubrey  tib&t' 
wards  learned  was  Mary  of  Modona^  Jamoi's  eoosorf^ 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

The  duke  made  a  most  lowly  obeisance  to  the 
queen,  who  tamed  from  him  in  disgurt^ 

The  duke,  already  very  pale,  turned  paler,  and  on 
perceiving  Sunderland  gave  a  start  of  astonishment* 
while  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead. 

'So,  M<Munottth,  we  meet  again  1'  said  the  king 
stonily. 
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'  And  under  unhappy  circumstanoes,  your  Majesty/ 
■aid  the  duke  humbly.  'Oh  sire,  pardon  me,  and 
I  dedare  to  you  I  will  bt  the  most  loyal,  mort  f^th* 
fnl  of  your  subjects ; '  and  dropping  on  his  knees  he 
crawled  forward,  and  with  his  hands,  though  his 
arms  were  pinioned  behind  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
dasp  the  king's  kneea. 

Jamee  waved  him  oft 

'  Tou  spoke  of  l  secret  you  have^'  ha  aaid ;  '  *tia 
that  I  am  here  to  learn.' 

'  If  you  will  promise  me  my  life,  your  Majesty,  my 
■ieret  ahall  be  yours,  though  I  warn  you  'twill  destroy 
your  faiUi  in  one  you  now  hold  in  high  eatimatioo.* 

Aubrey,  who  watched  this  aoene  with  fascination, 
saw  Sunderland  atart  at  theaa  wocda  and  whiter  in 
James's  ear. 

'Too  hava  been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes,'  said 
Juam.    *  Yog  have  art  your  name  to  a  moat  treason- 

able  declaration  filled  with  atrocious  calumniaat  yoo 
have  assumed  tho  royal  title,  have  called  me  murderer 
and  impostor,  have  stirred  my  subjects  up  to  rebellion 
aad  lad  them  against  my  soldiers,  causing  much  loaa 
of  life.  For  nidi  treaaos  than  oaa  ba  no  pardon 
this  side  the  grave.' 

'On  my  honour,  sire,  I  have  been  led  away,' 
pleaded  the  duke,  while  tears  afeood  in  his  eyea  '  I 
have  beoi  the  dupe,  the  tool  of  wicked  men,  I  never 
wished  to  take  the  orown ;  and  aa  to  the  dadaxai^on, 
I  did  not  write  it,  I  did  not  even  read  it ;  'twaa  all 
the  work  of  that  direful  villain,  Fergusoa' 

'Do  you  expect  me  to  believe,'  answered  James, 
with  contempt,  'thi^  yon  let  your  iMnd  to  aodi  a 
paper  without  knowing  what  it  *^^fllrH  f ' 

•I  waa  driven  to  it,'  again  pleaded  HimniiHL 
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'  Oh  sire,  pity  sod  foifive  me  I  I  oonfeis  I  have 
done  wrong,  been  widwd,  been  m«d ;  bat  I  waa  led 
away     horrid  peoj^  who  nada  aa  Miava  things 

o!  your  Majesty  that  made  me  do  what  I  did.  JMt 
I  do  solemnly  declare  I  repent,  and  will  never  so 
offend  again.  Use  sse  with  mercy,  and  grant  me  a 
life  I  diaU  aver  aftarwaids  be  ready  to  saorifioa  in 

your  service.' 

'All  this  is  not  to  the  point,'  said  James,  more 
sternly.  'Ton  said  yoa  had  a  seeret;  I  am  hara  to 
learn  it.' 

The  duke  began  to  see  tihare  wtm  little  dMmea  of 
melting  Jumb's  hard  hearty  bat  ba  eaatUMud  to 

plead. 

'  F^member,  I  am  your  brother's  son,'  he  said ; 
'  and  if  you  take  my  life  it  is  your  own  blood  you 
will  ahed.'  • 

'  And  would  you  hava  hetitatai  to  spfil  ay  MMi 
had  your  rebellious  peasants  gained  the  day  at 
Sedgemoor  ? '  asked  the  king  angrily.  '  If  yoa  have 
anything  to  say,  say  it,  and  if  you  want  to  gain  my 
favoor  tan  me  tha  namee  of  your  Mstminttw  ia  ttua 
moat  bk)ody  busines&' 

Some  part  of  Monmouth's  courage  seemed  to  return 
to  him  when  he  saw  the  king  was  inexorable. 

'  Nay,  sire,'  he  said ;  '  enough  blood  has  been  shed 
already.  I  will  never  betray  those  who  have  been 
true  to  me.' 

The  king  asked  several  questions  and  kept  repeat- 
ing, ta  was  his  wont  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
firmly  on  a  subject,  I  am  here  to  learn  your  secret. 
What  is  it  f 

The  dul--^  would  not  reply  to  his  question  for  mm» 
time,  tben  said,  looking  fixedly  at  Sondttdand,  'Tbaia 
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«•  thoM  prewnt,  your  Miyesty.  that  render  it 
impoHiblt  for  BM  to  lay  what  I  would.' 

'  Bah  I  you  do  but  juggle  with  wotda,*  rtplied  tbt 
king  angrily.  Then  he  produced  a  paper  iHiieh  Mt 
forth  that  everything  stated  in  Monmouth's  deolara- 
tioii  was  falie ;  and  this,  on  his  arms  being  nnfast^ned^ 
he  made  the  duke  sign. 

After  that,  McmnMtith  again  piteously  beggwl  Ibr 
his  life,  when  the  queen,  rising  from  her  seat,  stood 
before  the  wretched  captive,  and  in  a  voice  vibrating 
with  loom  and  contempt,  cried, '  Begone,  craven  1  you 
•ue  for  life  like  ioiim  laek^.  Yon,  who  preramed 
to  usurp  the  title  of  king  I  Why,  yoa  haven't  tha 
courage  of  a  scullery  wench  when  your  miserable, 
misspent  life  is  in  danger  I  Where  is  now  your 
▼wmtMl  eoonge  and  your  fine  airs  ?  Can  there  be 
•ay  royal  Wood  in  the  veins  of  such  a  nerveleia 
suppliant?  I  doubt  it.  Forsooth,  you  would  dis- 
grace your  sire,  were  he  a  tailor.  Pluck  up  your 
courage,  man;  the  hangman  will  never  touch  yon. 
Toa  will  dia  of  frij^t  bdlore  he  reaches  you.' 

At  this  groM  insult  Monmouth  drew  himaelf  up, 
the  colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  said 
loudly,  'Madam,  your  rebuke  has  not  been  unde- 
served.' Then  to  the  king  he  said,  'la  there  no 
hope  for  me,  your  Majesty  ? ' 

But  Jaxam,  taming  hia  back  on  him,  ropUed,  'I 
came  to  hear  your  secret,  not  to  pardon  you.' 

The  duke  then  turned  to  the  door,  and  the  Guards 
took  him  in  charge  again. 

Uad  Grey  was  next  ushered  m ;  but  he,  who  had 
been  accused  of  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
behaved  himself  with  a  fortitude  that  moved  even 
the  compassion  of  the  hard-haarted  Jamea  Ha 
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frankly  eonfeBoed  himself  guilty,  made  no  excuses, 
and  did  not  ask  his  life.* 

He  was  taken  from  the  king's  presence,  when  he 
and  the  duke  were  again  marched  through  the  mag- 
nifioent  galleries  of  Whitehall,  which  Monmouth  then 
saw  for  the  krt  time.  Still  esoorted  by  the  Guards, 
he  re-embarked  and  went  down  the  river  to  the 
Tower,  which  he  entered  under  that  grim  Traitor's 
Gate  through  which  so  many  had  gone  to  their  doom ; 
and,  after  having  handed  the  unhappy  captive  over  to' 
the  govemcr,  Aubrey  and  hie  comrades  returned  to 
Whitehall. 

The  troop  had  gone  on  to  their  barracks,  which 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  building 
known  as  the  Horse  Guards;  but  accommodation 
being  limited  there,  and  both  Aubrey  and  Ralph 
being  new-comers,  they  were,  acconUng  to  the  enstom 
which  then  prevailed,  billeted  cot  at  the  'Gblden 
Cross '  in  the  Strand. 


•  Note  D,  'Lord  Gwy,'  p«g«  m 
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OF  A  PLOT  TO  RISOUB  MOMMOUTH  rBOM  THB  TOWIB. 

BY  the  time  Aubrey  reached  his  quarters  he  was 
tired  out,  and  getting  off  to  bed  as  soon  as 
poasible,  undisturbed  hy  the  strangeness  of  his  sur- 
roundings, he  slept  long  and  soundly. 

The  next  day  many  of  the  Guardsmen  applied  for 
and  obtained  leave  visit  their  friends  or  families, 
to  rest,  or  otherwise  to  follow  their  inclination. 
Those  who  remained  behind  were  busy  replenishing 
their  wardrobes,  which  had  sadly  suffered  during  the 
short  campaign;  making  application  for  arrears  of 
pay,  and  so  on. 

In  the  forenoon  Aubrey  sought  a  surgeon  and  had 
the  wound  on  his  cheek  properly  dressed,  for  it  was 
giving  him  considerable  pain,  inflammation  having 
set  in.  On  leaving  the  surgeon's  house  he  came  face 
to  face  with  a  man  who  stared  hard  at  him  and 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  Lord  Lovelace. 

Aubrey  would  have  |»8sed  him  without  speak- 
ing, trusting  not  to  be  recognised ;  but  his  lordship 
immediately  slipped  his  arm  through  Aubrey's,  and 
drawing  him  aside,  said,  '  So  Mr  Berkeley  has  turned 
Life  Guardsman  to  escape  the  fury  of  James,  eh  ? ' 

The  fact  of  being  thus  easily  recognised  much 
distorbed  Aubrey,  for  what  Lord  Lovelace  could  do, 
others  could.  He  replied,  somewhat  coldly,  'I  will 
trouble  you,  my  lord,  not  to  speak  my  name  aloud. 
In  the  Guards  I  am  Harry  Fairholt^  and  I  must  say 
I  think  you  used  me  B(»newhat  unhandsomely.' 
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'  By  my  son],  lad,  I  had  no  intentioii  to  do  sa  If 

you  would  have  joined  us  I  would  h»ve  taken  yon 
into  my  entire  confidence,  and  the  fact  that  we  used 
your  services  against  your  will,  as  it  were,  was 
purely  accidental  Tour  very  ignorance  of  the  plot 
WQB  both  yonr  and  our  aaf^nard.' 

'Yon  might  at  least  have  kept  your  word  and 
have  sent  a  nnnnger  to  me  at  Grewkeme^  as  yon 
promised.' 

'Again  I  was  powerless;  I  had  not  one  trusty 
Bonl  <m  whom  to  rely,  and  to  have  been  bebrayed 
then  would  have  been  to  ruin  all.  On  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  I  intended  you  nothing  but  good,  and 
if  the  affair  had  succeeded,  as  it  should  have  done, 
you  would  have  found  your  reward.' 

'  Ab  I  am  like  to  now  by  ^e  blodc  or  the  rope.' 

'  Not  while  Lovelace  has  a  sword  to  draw  in  your 
defence  or  a  guinea  to  spend  for  you.  But  come, 
close  by  is  the  Mermaid  Inn.  There  we  can  dine 
and  talk  in  safety.  I  am  dying  to  learn  all  about 
tiiat  twriUe  burineea  in  tin  Wea^  whieh  tiirough  the 
treachery  of  some  and  Um  fcdly  of  otkmts  has  ao 
lamentably  miscarried.' 

Soon  both  were  seated  in  a  private  room  in  the 
'  Mermaid,'  ^nd  Aubrey  had  told  his  tale. 

'  Had  M<mmouth  pushed  en  to  Ezetw  aftw  he  had 
defeated  the  militia  at  Axminster,'  said  Lord  Love- 
lace, '  the  town  would  have  been  his  without  a  blow, 
as  would  Bristol  had  he  gone  straight  there  from 
Shepton  Mallet.  He  could  have  held  out  in  either 
of  those  places  for  weelu,  and  after  <me  sudi  victory 
dozens  of  tha  Wh^;  gmtgy  would  hava  dedared  fcnr 
him.' 

'  As  it  was,  none  did,'  said  Aubrey  dryly. 
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•  Twas  the  fault  of  that  villainoua  Wfldman,'  cried 

Lovelace  angrily.  '  He  got  frightened  and  deserted 
the  cause,  and  Ferguson,  rogue  that  he  is,  did  a 
vast  deal  of  harm  with  his  mad  declaration.  Then 
ArgyU's  defeat  paralysed  aU  of  Ub  who  were  only 
waiting  for  Monmouth  to  get  one  real  victory  to  rise 
in  the  North.' 

'  Too  late  now.    Monmouth  is  doomed,  I  fear.' 

•Not  yet,'  said  Lovelace,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.  «Some  friends  of  'iis  are  determined  to 
effect  a  rescue.    Will  you  join  us  ? ' 

'  What !  an  escape  from  the  Tower  ? ' 

'Why  not?  Grey  escaped  once.  What  cannot 
be  done  by  force  can  be  won  by  gold.' 

Aubrey  hesitated. 

•My  personal  sympathies  are  with  the  duke,'  he 
said,  '  for  I  believe  he  has  indeed  been  duped.' 

'Spoken  like  a  man!'  cried  Lovelace.  'If  you 
are  wiffing  to  help,  your  being  in  the  Guards  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  us,  for  it  must  be  by  a  ruse  that 
we  shall  free  the  duke ;  force  is  no  good.' 

Soon  afterwards,  excusing  him',elf  on  the  plea  of 
being  anxious  to  call  on  a  friend,  Aubrey  took  leave  of 
LovehHse,  and  went  on  to  Mr  Kiffin's,  vhere  he  found 
th?  dd  man  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief.  Over  and 
over  again  Aubrey  had  to  tell  him  the  pariioukrs  of 
that  terrible  onfall  at  Sed^emoor,  at  which  the  old 
gentleman  would  cry  and  wring  his  hands,  then  fall 
to  praying  that  the  Almighty  would  spare  his  lambs 
his  boys,  his  beautiful  grandsons,  who  were  all  the 
world  to  him. 

Aubrey  told  how  he  had  seen  William  Hewling 
safe  almost  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  and  how  Benjamin 
had  not  been  in  the  fight  at  all 
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•He  at  least  should  escape/  concluded  Aubrey. 
'He  could  get  away,  or  lie  hidden  when  he  heaid  the 

news  of  the  rout,  or,  as  he  had  not  fouj^^  would  be 
able  to  clear  himself  if  arrested.' 

'You  do  not  know  my  boys,  my  loving,  beautiful 
boys,'  sobbed  the  poor  grandfather.  'If  one  is  in 
danger  so  is  the  other,  for  if  aught  befell  one^  snefa 
is  their  affection  that  the  other  would,  at  any  ooet, 
share  his  brother's  trouble.' 

It  was  evening  when  Aubrey  returned  to  his 
quarters,  where  Ralph  at  once  met  him,  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  shining  with  excitement. 

'There  has  been  a  mysterious  stranger  for  you,'  he 
said;  'a  man  of  quality  I'm  certain.  He  wanted 
to  see  you  badly,  and  as  you  were  not  here,  seeing  I 
was  a  lad  of  parts,  he  opened  h»  business  to  me,  and 
I  have  prmnised  to  stand  by  him.' 

Aubrey  at  once  guessed  that  this  stranger  was 
Lovelace,  and  trembled  to  think  what  he  had  told 
Ralph,  who  was  far  from  being  discreet 

'He  took  me  oitirely  into  his  ccmfidenco,'  said 
Ralph,  '  and,  between  ourselves,  Monmontii  is  mudi 
to  be  pitied.  Charles  was  a  king  much  more  aftnr 
my  heart  than  is  this  sour-faced  James,  and  a  son  of 
Charles  has  my  sympathy.  Besides,  the  plan  is  so 
simple,  'tis  sure  to  succeed,  and  there  is  a  reward  at 
the  end  of  it  will  find  us  in  guineas  for  a  ye»,  as 
well  as  making  us  friends  who  will  be  able  to  rive 
us  a  lift  up  at  Court' 

•  Heavens,  Ralph,  have  a  care  what  you  are  saying. 
You  are  King  James's  sworn  seedier,  yet  you  calmly 
talk  of  helping  his  enemies  to  esci^  Don't  you 
realise  you  are  playing  a  game  that  may  aid  at  the 
hangman's  hands  ? ' 
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'  Bah  !  nothing  is  done  without  risk ;  bnt  Qorae,  I 
have  promised  to  carry  you  with  me  to  the  "  Qolder 
Compass"  in  Petty  Wales,  where  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  mysteri<»i8  friend  and  his  eompaniona.' 

Aoeordingly,  d(»ming  cloaks  over  their  seailel 
coats,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  two  set  off  on  fool^ 
and  in  about  half-an-hour  had  entered  le  bar  of  the 
tavern  in  that  low  nest  of  houses  ^'  the  Tower 
known  as  Petty  Wide& 

A  man,  whom  Aubrey  had  never  before  seen,  was 
sitting  in  the  bar  smoking  a  long  pipe,  and  at  sight 
of  the  two  Guardsmen  he  arose  and  made  them  a  sign 
to  foLow.  In  an  inner  room  Lord  Lovelace  sat 
earnest  oonversati<m  with  two  strangers  whom  he  did 
not  name,  but  who  he  said  were  heart  and  loal  in 
the  attempt 

He  entered  at  full  length  into  the  scheme,  which 
at  least  sounded  plausible. 

A  party  of  men  in  military  oniform,  armed  with 
a  letter  bearing  the  royal  seal  and  addressed  to  the 
governor,  would  enter  the  Tower.  The  letter  would 
say  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  taken  again  to  Whitehall. 
Having  reached  the  river,  the  whole  party  wotdd 
raabark  in  a  boat,  and  would  pull  rapidly  to 
where  a  hoy  would  be  in  waiting  with  sails  ready 
to  set  on  the  instant,  when  they  would  drop  down- 
stream, put  to  sea,  and  make  for  Holland. 

'  The  very  simplicity  of  the  plan  ensures  tte  toe- 
cess,'  said  Lovelace,  who  was  always  enUiasiairtus. 
'  One  of  these  gentlemen  starts  at  once  to  procure  the 
boat,  which  will  be  at  Qravesend  in  thirty-six  hours 
from  now.  I  guarantee  the  letter  to  the  governor, 
whidi,  thoogh  a  foig«ty,  will  be  properly  stMuped. 
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BnnderlMid  is  deeply  involved,  and  I  omi  bring 

pressure  on  him  to  make  him  help  as,  nnder  thiwt 
of  the  duke's  exposing  to  the  king  his  share  in  the 
late  rebellion.  The  only  difficulty,  Mr  Berkeley, 
will  be  the  uniforms,  and  I  want  you  and  your 
friend  here  to  proenre  us  four.  This  yon  ought  to 
be  able  to  do,  and  smuggle  them  down  here.  I  shall, 
myself,  personate  the  officer,  and  friends  of  mine  will 
play  four  of  the  soldiers,  you  two  making  six.  Yon 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  us  the  uniforms  for 
part  of  the  escort,  and  after  we  embark  remain  here 
till  we  have  got  clear  off  Sospidon  eannot  fidl  npoo 
you  if  you  are  careful' 

'We  shall  be  able  to  manage  the  unifot  .W  said 
Ralph. 

'  Then  the  thing  is  as  good  as  dona  The  lientenani 

of  the  Tower  is  in  our  pay,  and  will  be  able  to 
neip  us  materially.  Two  nights  frmn  this  the  doke 
shall  be  free.' 

^^ing  of  Lovelace's  enthusiasm  was  imparted 
-jiteners. 

only  other  thing  is,'  he  concluded,  *  that  the 
duk.j  must  be  informed  of  what  is  doing,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  play  his  part  I  have  written  a  letter,  Mr 
Bericeley,  which  I  intend  you  to  cany  to  him.  I  am 
eiqweting  every  minute  a  friend  who  wiU  bring  me 
a  packet  addressed  to  the  duke  and  bearing  the 
royal  seal.  This  you  will  boldly  take  to  the  Tower 
as  if  you  had  just  come  from  Whitehall,  than  which, 
of  coarse,  nothing  is  more  likely.  You  will  say  your 
instructions  are  to  deUver  the  letter  into  Monmonth's 
own  hands,  and  you  will  at  once  be  conducted  to  him. 
The  letter  you  carry  will  be  only  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper,  but  you  wiU  give  the  duke  a  letter  from  me 
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«t  ih»  MUM  timeb  of  warm,  withoat  htiag  obfwmd. 
Knowing  yon,  he  will  gueas  fritnds  are  working  f<» 
him  and  be  careful.  Having  given  him  the  letter, 
if  yon  can,  add  a  few  words  of  what  we  are  doing, 
Umhi  r^om  hem  Tour  uniform  will  be  lafBoient 
goarantee  of  your  good  faith,  and  no  on*  will  UMpeot 
you.' 

Aubrey  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  this  point, 
but  such  was  Lovelace's  power  of  persuasion  that  he 
ooniented  to  the  arrangement 

Lovelace  handed  him  the  private  letter,  wfaieh  ha 
concealed  inside  his  coat,  and  hardly  had  he  done  so 
when  a  gentleman  wearing  a  clo-\k  was  ushered  in. 
Giving  a  hasty  glance  round,  and  receiving  an  assur- 
aooe  frmn  LovcLwe  that  he  waa  among  friends,  he 
produced  a  letter  addressed  to  tlM  Dnka  of  MonmoiiUi 
and  bearing  the  official  seal. 

The  arrangements  were  soon  made.  Lovelace  had 
a  horse  in  the  stable  of  the  tavern,  and  this  being 
brought  roimd,  Aubrey  moonted,  it  bdng  deddad  thai 
it  would  look  more  aa  if  he  had  ridden  on  tlw  ^nr 
from  Whitehall 

On  clanging  the  great  bell  at  the  gate  of  the 
Tower,  Aubrey  declared  his  business  to  the  sentry, 
who  passed  tiie  report  on,  when  one-half  oi  Uia 
massive  gate  was  opened,  and  he  entered.  On  hia 
dismounting  in  front  of  the  guard -house,  the 
sergeant-in-charge  conducted  him  by  the  Lion  and 
Bell  Towers  to  the  quarters  of  the  lieutenant,  in 
whose  home  Monmootik  was  lodged. 

The  lieutenant  himself  saw  Aubrey,  and  giving  one 
glance  at  the  letter,  sent  a  warder  to  oondnet  him  to 
Monmouth's  apartment 

While  he  was  being  conducted  under  the  walls  and 


grim  toweni  of  the  fortress,  Aubrey's  heart  had  keen 

■tn»ghold  as  easily  a.  ht  hmi  .ntt»a  il ;  and  while  he 
followed  the  warder  to  Monmouth's  mrtoM&ti  tha 

f  "P^"^  conjectures  as  to  what 
would  be  his  fate  should  his  real  miadon  ha  dk. 
oov«d.  eraased  hia  mjad.  ^ 

Ha  iMd  expected  to  find  the  duke  in  a  bare  cell 
sitting  crushed  beneath  his  misfortunea;  iaatoad. 
found  him  in  a  comfortably  fumiahad  roomlniH»d 
in  aarnest  talk  with  two  bishopa  "Wi^ 

Thje,  affcar  bowing  low  to  the  duke.  Aubrey 
■•lotod.  whan  thay  tamed  away,  speaking  eameativ 
together,  while  the  duke.  instiSSy  fe^i 
Aubrey,  advanced  to  speak  privately  with  him!^^^ 

.rwr*!f       u'       "^^P^^'  'it  «  indeed  like  a 
gleam  <«  «w«hiii6  to  see  once  more  before  I  die 
»  weU.  loved  face,  a  trualad  eompaoioo.' 
^  •  Speak  not  of  dying.'  replied  Aubny.  in  low  tone* 
I  come  to  tell  you  of  our  plans  for  your  escape.' 
Honmoaths  face,  which  had  been  pale,  flushed 
and.  glancing  towanb  the  two  bishops,  he  took  the 
blank  paper  which  Anbroy  oflM  him.    With  a 
meaning  look.  Aubrey  passed  him  the  seoond  nnper- 
oeived  by  any  one.    The  bishops,  thinking  the  r^ 

withdrew  from  tiie  room;  and  after  readiiig  W 
lace  s  letter  Monmouth  stood  for  a  moment^  hi  breath 
coming  in  quick,  short  gasps.  Then  he  tamed  to 
Aubrey,  who  saw  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears 

unfortunate  of  men.'  he 
W'.i^l  ,T  ««-oJ»tion  I  have  had  haa 
b^n  the  knowledge  that  I  ha^a  poassaaed  «>me  tme 
fri^ds.  and  I  «n  prood  to  nnmbar  yon,  Mr  Berkeley. 

Il 
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and  Lord  Lovelace  among  them.  To  risk  yonr  livei 
tor  me  now  when  you  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
tfviTthiof  to  k)M  If  noble,  heroic,  and  tonehat  ma  to 
the  heart  My  deepest  gratitude  it  yoiii%  bulk  aIm  I 
it  is  too  late  to  think  of  escape.' 

'  How.  your  grace  ?  In  two  nights'  time  every- 
thing will  be  ready.' 

'By  that  time,  Mr  Berkeley,  my  mangled  rwnaine 
will  have  been  in  their  grave  thirty-six  homn,' 

Aubrey  eteggered  bade,  bomfied.  '  It  eaimot  be^' 
he  said. 

'It  will  be  even  so.  The  two  bishops  you  saw 
with  me  jnat  now  are  here  to  prepare  me  for  my  end. 
To-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  without  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  trial,  I.  a  duke  of  the  royal 
blo>d,  son  of  one  king  and  nephew  of  another,  shall 
have  my  head  struck  off  by  the  common  executioner.' 

Ae  the  dake  eovered  his  liee  with  his  hands 
Aubrey  felt  horror-stricken. 

'  It  cannot  be,'  he  repeated ;  '  the  king  is  nevor  to 
harsh,  so '  

Tlie  duke  interrupted  him.  'You  know  not  my 
imdeb' he  said.  'Cold,  stem,  bigoted  in  his  religion, 
implacable  in  his  hatred,  merciless  to  those  he  fears, 
these  very  stones,'  lajring  his  hand  on  the  wall.  •  will 
melt  sooner  than  his  heart.  Poor,  poor  England, 
tyranny  worse  than  ever  she  suffered  before  is  in 
store  for  her  I  As  I  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  grave 
I  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  Mjjoiee  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  it' 

*  Your  grace,  I  trust  all  is  not  yet  lost  You  have 
powerful  frieiuis ;  they  can,  they  must  do  something.' 

'They  would,  «nd  perhapa  eoald,  if  there  were 
iam»,  and  this  is  kiM>wn  to  one  who  fears  thai  dis- 
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elorares  might  be  made  which  would  imperil  hia 
head.  He  has  therefore  used  all  his  inflnenoe,  which 
I  am  afraid  was  hardly  required,  to  pertiiade  the 
king  to  hurry  on  my  death.* 

'  Who  is  that  one  ? '  asked  Auliny. 

'My  Lord  Sunderland,  one  of  the  greatest  hypo- 
crites and  intriguers  in  England.  Twas  against  him 
I  would  Lave  warned  the  king  when  I  saw  him; 
but  Sanderiaiid  waa  preaenj  and  I  eonU  aaa  mj 
uncle  would  believe  nothing  againal  his  laTooritei 
Sunderland  wa-'  i^rivy  to  this  unfortunate  attempt  of 
mine,  and  had  it  been  successful  would  have  h&m 
one  of  the  first  to  lay  his  services  at  my  feet' 

'Traitor  I'  eriad  Anbray;  'ha  shall  ba  btonght  to 
account  for  it' 

'Nay,  let  him  go;  his  conscience  shall  be  his 
punishment  And  now  you  can  do  me  a  service,  if 
you  will' 

'Command      your  graea.' 

'  Gall  on  Doctor  Tenison,  cha  viear  of  Martia'a 
Church,  and  request  him  to  come  to  m  .  I  would 
sooner  hear  him  than  any  other  Hivlue,  and  I  have 
that  to  tell  him  which  T  would  ipart  to  no  other 
man.  Then  aoeei^  thia  il  for  youvadf,  wear  it 
memory  of  one  who  loved  you  and  hopes  you  will 
forgive  him  for  having  led  yoa  into  wha4  haa  battt 
a  bad  business  for  you.' 

Aubrey's  heart  was  too  full  for  words ;  and,  having 
placed  tbs  ring  wpoa  hia  finger,  he  woaki  h«va  taken 
the  duke'a  hand  in  farewell,  but  M<nuBOiilh  tiivair 
his  arms  round  him  and  embraced  him. 

Then  without  further  words  he  left  the  apartment 
Mcmmoatii  waving  his  hand  to  him  as  he  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


HOW  M0NM0X7TH  PAID  THE  PENALTY. 

rpHE  news  which  Aubrey  brought  back  from  the 
A     Tower  absolutely  staggered  the  conspirators. 

•The  duke  to  die  in  the  morning,  without  trial, 
without  sentence!'  cried  Lovelace;  "tis  mmple 
murder.  James  dare  not  do  it  'Tis  an  affront 
to  the  aristocracy,  the  nation — nay,  civilisation.' 

'  There  is  small  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  be 
done  though,'  said  Aubrey,  and  he  repeated  all  that 
Monmouth  had  told  him. 

'  That  dog  Sunderland,  I  knew  he  was  in  the 
affair,  but  I  knew  not  how  deeply.  He  has  the  ear 
of  the  king  though.  I  will  to  him  and  threaten  him 
with  disdosnre  if  he  does  not  procure  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  execution.  You  set  off  to  the  vicar, 
Berkeley,  I  and  a  trusted  friend  will  see  Sunderland,* 
and  at  my  sword's  point  I  will  make  him  swear  to 
save  Monmouth,  or  I  will  run  him  through  the 
body.' 

They  all  then  left  the   tavern,  going  their 

different  ways. 

Ralph  accompanied  Aubrey,  and  as  they  passed  along 
through  the  City  the  hum  of  gossiping  voices  was 
heard  discussing  the  news  that  Monmonth  was  to 
die  on  the  morrow.  This  information  had  cxme 
frona  Whitehall,  and  the  truth  of  it  no  one  doubted. 
Excited  groiips  around  the  taverns,  the  coffee-houses, 
and  in  the  streets,  talked  over  the  matter,  and  from 
their  loud  remarks  it  waa  evMent  that  most  <d  their 
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sympathies  were  with  the  duke,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  immaisely  popular. 

Aubrey  found  Doctor  Tenison  at  home,  and  de- 
livered his  message. 

'  I  had  already  heard  the  sad  news,'  answered  the 
divine,  'and  was  hastening  to  offer  my  services  to 
one  of  whom  in  his  earlier  days  I  had  great 
hopes.' 

Having  reached  their  quarters,  Aubrey  and  Ralph 
sat  long  discussing  the  news  which  was  then  causing 
such  a  tremoadooB  sensation  in  the  capital.  It  was 
late  when  they  went  to  bed,  and  they  had  not  been 
there  very  long  before  they  were  roused  by  a  servant 
hammering  at  their  door  and  saying  a  traveller 
bfelow  had  arrived  and  wanted  instant  speech  with 
Mr  Fairholt 

Hastily  dressing,  Aubrey  descended  to  the  court- 
yard, where  he  saw  sitting  on  horseback  a  cloaked 
figure  who  beckoned  to  him.  In  the  mooolight  he 
recognised  Lovelace. 

*I  am  a&»id  all  is  lost,*  said  the  horseman.  'I 
saw  Sunderland  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  use 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  stay  the  ezeeati<m  I 
would  expose  him,  though,  in  truth,  I  know  not  how 
deeply  he  was  involved.  He  defied  me,  when  I 
drew  on  him  and  threatened  to  stab  him ;  but  he  had 
creatures  withm  call,  and  I  had  as  much  as  I  conld 
do  to  come  off  with  my  life. 

'  Afterwards  I  saw  Doctor  Tenison,  and  the  good 
man  told  me  he  had  brought  a  letter  from  Monmouth 
directed  to  the  king,  which,  if  James  read,  he  must 
at  least  stay  the  exeention,  if  only  to  make  inqoirifls. 
The  doctor  carried  this  letter  himself  to  Whitehall ; 
but  Sunderland  saw  him  and  compiled  him  to  gtv« 
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it  up,  saying  he  himself  would  give  it  to  the  king. 
He  was  away  some  half-hour,  then  he  dismissed  the 
doctor,  saying  the  king  would  consider  the  matter. 
When  I  heard  this  I  could  have  wept  for  anger,  for 
I  am  certain  Sunderland  read  the  letter  himself,  and 
that  it  never  got  to  James  at  all,  though  Doctor 
Tenison  would  not  believe  it  However,  till  I  see 
how  the  wind  blows  'tis  too  dangerous  for  me  to  stay 
longer  here,  for  I  know  not  what  was  in  the  duke's 
letter  nor  what  Sunderland  may  do.  So  I  must  ride 
at  once  to  the  coast,  where  friends  will  advise  me  of 
what  happens  I  fear  all  is  lost  for  Mcmmouth,  and 
I  want  to  wMn  yon  to  have  a  ewe,  fco"  James  is  a 
very  tiger.' 

This  news  was  no  more  than  Aubrey  expected, 
and  on  parting  with  Lovelace  he  returned  to  Ralph 
and  told  him  what  had  happened. 

•  Well,  we 've  done  all  that  we  eonld,'  said  Ralph 
sleepily,  and  turning  over  he  was  soon  again  wrapped 
in  slumber,  and  Aubrey  felt  he  could  not  do  better 
tiian  follow  his  example. 

By  tmmpet  sound  that  morning  all  the  men  of 
the  Guards  billeted  out  were  called  to  fabadquarters, 
and  there  Aubrey  and  Ralph  learnt  that  their  troop, 
with  a  troop  of  the  Blues,  had  been  chosen  to  form 
the  mounted  guard  round  the  scaffold  on  which 
Monmouth  was  to  be  executed.  They  were  aocoid- 
ingly  paraded,  and  at  about  half-past  seven  mardied 
off  along  the  Strand,  where  akeady  crowds  of  peq>le 
were  flocking  Citywards. 

They  reached  Tower  Hill,  on  which  a  rough 
wooden  scaffold,  covered  with  black  doth,  had  been 
erosted.  Between  the  soa^ld  and  the  crowd  steong 
baniMMies  had  beta  put  ap,  Mid  into  ths  ipMt  that 
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formed  the  Guards  were  inarched,  other  troops  being 
outside. 

On  the  aesfToId  stood  the  Uoek,  beside  which  was 

the  axe,  a  heavy,  bright-bladed  weapon  witii  a  long 
handle ;  behind  the  block  was  a  ooflSn  covered  with 

black  velvet. 

At  this  sight  Aubrey  experienced  a  feeling  of 
nausea  such  as  he  had  never  felt  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  could  he  have  got  away  he  would  have 
fled,  irrespective  of  consequences,  rather  than  witness 
the  terrible  scene  that  was  to  follow. 

All  round,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  up  Tower 
Hill,  at  the  windows,  on  the  roofis  of  the  houses,  and 
crowded  on  stands  of  every  description,  was  visible  a 
sea  of  heads,  and  a  low,  humming  buzz  of  oonversaticHi 
rose  on  the  warm  summer  air. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
opened,  and  the  lieutenant's  coaefa,  snnonnded  by  a 
treble  cordon  of  soldiers,  slowly  approached.  Amid 
a  deathlike  silence  it  neared  the  scaffold,  and  when 
the  soldiers  had  opened  their  ranks  to  let  it  pass, 
Monmouth,  with  two  bishops,  descended. 

The  duke  was  very  elegantly  and  carefully 
dressed,  and  looked  quite  himself  again.  As  he 
passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  Guards  he  saluted 
them  with  a  smile,  and  when  with  a  firm  step  he 
had  ascended  the  scafibld  loud  sighs  and  groans  of 
oompasBioQ  brdce  from  the  vast  assunhlage  of 
people. 

The  noise  of  groaning  and  weeping  ceased  as 
Monmouth  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  scaffold,  and, 
laying  one  hand  lightly  on  the  rail,  said,  '  I  shall  say 
but  little^  finsodsi  I  com  hw  not  to  qwak,  bat 
todia.' 
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bishops  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  to 
•eknowledge  resistance  to  the  Crown  to  be  sinful 

Monmouth's  voice  softened  as  he  replied,  looking 
straight  at  Aubrey,  who  was  in  the  front  rank  and 
whom  he  recognised,  'I  am  sorry  this  invasion  ever 
happened.' 

•It  cannot  be  caUed  invasion ;  'twas  rank  rebellion 
and  treason,'  said  one  of  the  sherifis  rudely. 

'Call  it  by  what  name  you  please,'  replied 
Monmouth  'I  am  sorry  for  it  and  for  the  brave 
aves  that  have  been  lost  by  my  meana  I  am  truly 
repentant^  and  shaU  die  like  a  lamb.' 

'That  may  be  bat  natural  courage,'  said  one  of 

the  bishopa 

'No,'  replied  the  duke.  'I  am  as  fearful  as  other 
men  are,  but  now  I  have  no  fear,  for  I  have  that 
wiUiin  ae  (hat  tells  tr  ■  I  have  made  my  peace  with 

With  that  he  began  to  undress,  while  the  bidiops 
prayed.  *^ 

The  executioner's  assistant  wanted  to  put  a  cap 
over  his  eyes,  but  this  he  refused,  when  the  bishops 
agam  addressed  him. 

'Your  grace,'  said  one,  'you  have  been  a  soldier 
and  you  will  do  a  generous  and  Christian  thing  if 
you  will  please  go  to  the  rail,  speak  to  the  soldiers, 
and  say  that  here  you  stand  a  sad  example  of 
rebellion,  and  entreat  them  and  the  people  to  be 
loyal  to  the  king.'  *^ 

At  this  the  doomed  man  spoke  warmly  and  said 
•I  have  told  you  I  will  make  no  speechea  I  come  t<! 
die,  not  to  talk.' 

But  the  bishops  persisted,  saying  that  ten  words 
would  be  enough;  when  Aubrey,  on  whom  the 
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terrible  scene  had  made  a  great  effect,  groaned  londly 
in  disapproval.  This  sound  was  iramediately  taken 
up  by  the  other  troopers,  then  by  the  crowd,  till  the 
voices  of  the  Inshc^  were  drowned. 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise,  and  then 
round  on  the  sea  of  faces  in  amazement  at  the 
outspoken  sympathy  with  the  duke. 

Several  gentlemen,  while  Monmouth  had  been  on 
the  seafibld,  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  the  FDldiers,  and  now  sat  on 
horseback  close  to  the  scaffold.  One  of  these,  when 
Aubrey  had  groaned,  looked  sharply  at  him,  and 
Aubrey  caught  his  eye.  His  face  coloured  under  the 
scrutiny,  and  he  felt  he  was  in  danger,  for  the 
new-comer  waa  his  inveterate  tMmy,  Jermyn. 

Aubrey,  however,  at  the  moment  gave  him  little 
attention,  his  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  aeene  before 
him. 

Monmoath  was  feeling  the  edge  of  the  axe,  then 
taming  to  the  headsman,  one  Jack  Ketch,  he  took 
SMne  gold  from  his  pocket  and  handed  if  to  him. 

*  Here,'  said  he,  •  are  six  guineas  fcr  you.  Do  not 
hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Eussell.  I  have  heard 
yon  struck  hian  three  or  four  times;  the  axe,  too, 
does  not  feel  very  diarp^' 

'  'Tis  both  sharp  enough  and  heavy  enough,  your 
grace,'  replied  the  executioner  in  aa  unsteady  voice, 
as  though  he  were  nervoua. 

'Do  your  business  well,  then,  and  my  servant  will 
give  you  some  more  gold.' 

He  again  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some 
fear  that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  then  lud  his 
handsome  head  upon  the  block. 

The  divines  cried,  'Qod  accept  your  repentance;' 
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•nd  Ketdb,  seiaiig  his  axe,  raised  and  lowered  it 
ones  or  iwiee,  as  though  judging  his  distenee,  then, 
swinging  it  high  up  above  his  head,  he  struck. 

But  the  wretch  was  evidently  so  disconcerted, 
either  at  the  calmness  and  courage  of  his  victim,  or 
at  the  idea  of  shedding  royal  blood,  that  he  gave 
but  a  feeble  stroke. 

The  poor  duke  struggled,  half-rose  from  the  block, 
and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  executioner,  then 
slowly  the  head  sank  once  more.  The  stroke  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  but  still  the  neck  was  not 
severed,  and  the  body  continued  to  move. 

Yells  of  rage  and  execration  broke  from  the  crowd, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  soldiers  and  the  barriers 
they  would  have  rushed  upon  the  scaffold  and  torn 
the  ocecntioQer  Umb  from  limb. 

Ketdi  threw  down  the  axe  in  honor,  and  cried,  '  I 
cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it ;  my  heart  fails  me.' 

'  Take  up  the  axe,  man,'  ordered  one  of  the  sheriffs 
sternly,  '  or  the  whip  shall  make  acquaintance  with 
your  back.' 

•  FUng  him  over  the  rails,'  roared  the  moK    •  Give 

him  to  us ;  we  will  leather  his  back.'  And  such  a  fury 
of  yells  broke  out  that  the  soldiers  handled  their 
carbines,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked. 

The  sheriflli  put  such  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
executioner  that  he  again  took  up  the  axe,  and  with 
two  more  blows  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  life  ; 
but  a  knife  was  used  to  separate  the  head  from  the 
shoulders  ere  it  was  held  up  by  the  sheriff  and 
shown  to  the  crowd  as  the  head  of  a  traitor. 

The  yfoedB  wore  recmved  in  mi  omiaoiis  riloice, 
and  the  poor  mangled  remains  were  placed  in  th# 
coffin  and  removed  to  the  Tower  to  be  burisd. 
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The  executioner  had  to  be  conveyed  away  under 
a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  or  the  mob  woi^d  have 
torn  him  in  piecea 

After  the  soldiers  had  reformed  aad  murohed  off 
hundreds  of  people  pressed  forward  to  dip  their 
kerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  popular  martyr ;  and  on 
one  man  of  great  stature  holding  up  his  blood-stained 
emblem,  such  a  deep,  loud  groan  of  despair  and 
horror  went  up  from  the  people  as  caused  those  of 
the  Court  party  to  look  blankly  at  one  another,  as 
well  they  might,  for  it  was  the  first  sign  of  that 
hatred  and  disgust  at  James's  tyranny  which  ere  so 
very  many  months  had  passed  over  his  head  was  to 
hurl  him  ignominondy  axid  for  ever  from  the  thrtme 
of  his  ancestors.* 

*  Note     *Tlie  Dake ot  Moamoatb,'  page  SU. 
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HOW  AUBBBT  BBTURNEO  TO  THE  WEST. 

AS  a  soldier.  Monmouth  had  been  deservedly 
W  popular.    He  had  often  displayed  courage 
which  was  common,  and  after  a  victory,  shown 
mercy  to  the  vanquished,  which  was  rare; 

wt"^''C'  .^'^P'  "^^^  «i~tiy 
back  to  their  quarters.    The  indecent  haste  of  the 

execution  and  the  barbarity  with  which  it  had  been 
«med  ont  fiUed  aU  minds  with  fears  and  doubts. 
Mcmmoutha  forfatnde  on  the  scaffold  roused  their 
sympathies. 

^  If  a  duke  of  royal  blood  could  be  so  treated  with 
impunity,  what  consideration  could  any  commoner 
«^  at  the  king's  hands,  should  he  break  the  law 
or  fall  under  his  royal  displeasure. 

Aubrey  was  turning  these  things  over  in  his  mind 
when  he  suddenly  noticed  that  Jermyn  had  joined 
the  troop,  and  was  riding  at  its  head,  talking  to  the 
miyor  m  command,  and  occasionally  looking  back 
along  the  ranks  to  where  Aubrey  rode. 

The  ease  with  which  Lovelace  had  recognised  him 
smote  Aubrey  with  apprehension  that  Jormyn,  whose 
eyes  were  sharpened  by  hate,  had  also  done  so.  and 
tibs  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve  that  no  further 
good  could  come  of  his  continuing  to  stay  in  London, 
and  that  the  sooner  he  put  a  hundred  miles  betwera 
himself  and  the  capital  the  better. 

Arrived  at  th(  ir  barracks,  Aubrey  was  free  of  aU 
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other  duty  for  the  day,  but  Ralph  was  on  duty  till 
tight  o'doek. 

Aubrey  went  to  his  biUet^  and  after  quietly  dinbg; 
decided  to  call  on  old  Mr  Kiffin  in  order  to  learn 
whether  any  definite  news  had  arrived  from  the 
West  regarding  the  fate  of  his  two  grandsons. 

He  foniid  Mr  Ki£Sn  still  without  definite  news, 
but  in  a  terrible  state  of  alarm  over  (he  ugly 
rumours  which  were  daily  arriving  of  wholesale 
massacre  by  the  soldiers. 

Lord  Feversham,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  imbued 
with  continental  ideas,  after  the  battle  had  pursued 
the  rebels  without  mercy,  and  had  slaughtered  all  on 
whom  suspicion  fell.  If  any  man  accused  another  of 
having  been  favourable  to  Monmouth  that  mm  was 
straightway  hanged. 

Colonel  Kirke,  who  oommanded  the  regiment  of 
infantry  lately  returned  from  Tangier,  where  for 
years  they  had  been  engaged  against  the  heathen 
Moors,  surpassed  his  superior  in  barbarity. 

The  device  which  the  regiment  bore  on  its  colours 
was  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  such  was  the  brutality  of 
the  men  that  they  were  ironically  called  'Kirke's 
Lamba'  * 

This  information  old  Mr  Kiffin  heard  from  a 
Bristol  correspondent,  but  could  learn  nothing  of  his 
loved  boys.  Over  and  over  again  Aubrey  had  to 
repeat  all  he  knew  about  the  two  brothers,  and  then 
their  doting  grandfather  would  indulge  in  speculations 
as  to  their  fate,  and  so  the  hours  sped  till  Aubrey 
found  it  was  time  to  return  to  his  quartera 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'doek.  and  Aubrey  was 
takmg  his  l^ve  when  a  servant  altered  and 
•  Note  P,  <  Kirln%  LmbIm,'  fga  ». 
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annooneed  that  •  young  gentleman  in  military 
uniform  had  eallad  and  faiqiiired  whtthw  Anbnj 
were  there,  and  on  hearing  that  1m  wm,  aaid  ha 

must  have  instant  speech  with  him. 

Mr  Eiffin  ordered  that  the  caller  should  be 
admitted,  and  in  a  few  moments  Balph  entered  the 
room.  Concern  was  written  on  his  faee,  and  hastily 
saluting  Mr  Kiffin,  he  drew  Aubrey  aside  and  said, 
•Danger  is  ahead.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  to 
you  for  some  hours  past,  but  have  been  prevented. 
On  eooiing  off  duty  I  hastened  to  our  quarters,  and 
hearing  yoa  had  been  oat  all  day  eame  on  hen  at  a 
venture.' 

'  What  is  wrong,  Ralph  ? ' 

•  Jermyn  has  been  at  the  barracks  this  afternoon, 
and  has  been  talking  to  several  of  the  officera  I  was 
suit  tm  and  questioned  as  to  iHiea  yoa  joined,  yoor 
name,  your  family,  and  in  fact,  everything  that  eoald 
be  asked  about  you.  Then  Nairn,  of  our  troop,  who 
was  wounded  at  Sedgemoor,  and  has  only  just  rejoined, 
swore  he  saw  Fairiiolt  shct  dead  by  the  same  party 
of  rebds  who  wounded  him.  Ton  are  to  be  amsted 
on  your  return,  and  will  be  questioned.' 

'  Then  I  must  not  ratum,'  said  Aubrey  calmly. 

'  No ;  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  fly  from  London 
at  ottoe,'  said  Ralph.  *Bnt  yoa  most  discard  that 
scarlet  coat.' 

'Leave  it  to  me,'  said  Mr  Kiffin,  roused  out  of 
himself  by  Aubrey's  danger.  'There  are  hiding- 
plaees  in  this  old  house  that  have  served  me  before 
this,  and  that  wonld  defy  all  James's  myrmidons  to 
discc  /er.  I  will  also  Bad  yon  a  way  <rf  eseape  ^^^t 
will  easily  throw  all  your  enemies  off  the  scent' 

This  was  agreed  to  by  all  partiei^  and  Aubrey  was 
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glad  enbugh  to  stay  where  he  waa  Then  Ralph 
returned  to  his  quarters,  promising  to  let  his  friend 
knew,  when  ht  oould  without  risk,  how  things  went 

During  th*  nwt  f«w  days  Ralph  brought  Aubrey 
word  that  Jermyn  had  made  sevml  vkito  to 
barracks,  and  thafc  vBomy  inqoiriet  mn  M  bdnff 
made  for  him.  • 

Then  eame  news  that  both  Benjamin  and  Will 
Hewling  had  betn  Mattered  and  wen  lodged  in  Exeter 
Jail. 

Mr  Kiffin  was  prostrated  with  grief  until  Aubrey 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  at  leaet  a  mercy  that 
hia  grandsons  were  alive;  that  now  the  first  fury  of 
the  king's  revenge  over,  and  thrt  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  lodged  in  jail  instead  of  babg  at  ooet 
hanged  ensured  them  having  a  trial. 

•  You  are  wealthy,'  concluded  Aubrey,  'you  can  em- 
ploy  the  best  of  eotmiel ;  and  if  all  that  is  said  be  tme^ 
gold  will  buy  a  pardon  for  ahnort  any  offenM.' 

•  Dear  friend,  you  give  me  hope^  you  giv»  mt  i»w 
life ;  but  some  one  must  go  at  once  to  mv  dear  bom.' 

•  Would  I  do  ?  •  asked  Aubrey.  ""^  «V» 
•You!  would  you  trust  yourself  down  in  that 

aceldama  to  servo  my  boys  f ' 

•  I  would  do  more  than  that  to  serve  either  thorn 
or  you.  I  cannot  stay  here  much  longer,  for  inactivity 
kills  mft  I  will  go  down  into  the  West  to  do  what 
I  can  f<»r  you  and  yours.' 

•Heaven  bless  and  prosper  your  endeavours  I ' 
answered  Mr  Kiffin.  '  I  will  procure  you  •  good  di.- 
guise-say  the  dress  of  a  well-to-do  yeoman— which, 
with  a  dark  wig.  will  make  a  marvellous  alteration 
m  ywtt  •ppwranoe.  The  finest  horse  in  London,  and 
as  modi  gold  as  you  waiit^  ahaU  bo  yonm' 
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*Tb«n  Mi  aboat  yoor  prepwationa  at  onoe,  for  the 
■oonar  I  am<»i  tht  road  tha  batlar  tot  m  alL' 

On  the  last  day  Anbny  wpnxi  with  Mr  Kiffin  a 
Dutchman  dined  there,  a  qniet,  reserved  man,  of  whom 
Mr  Kiffin,  though  he  seemed  quite  well  to  understand 
his  iHisiness,  gave  no  information.  The  Dutchman 
avidoitly  knew  Anhwy  bad  been  mixed  np  with  tht 
western  insurrection,  and  he  asked  many  qaeitioQi^ 
weighing  the  answers  in  a  quiet,  grave  manner 
peculiarly  his  own,  but  making  no  comments  on  the 
informatioii  received. 

Thus  ^  bi^iqpeiied  that  soon  aft«r  four  o'ekwk  on  a 
lovely  morning,  Anbrey,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
feeling  in  his  disguise  pretty  secure  from  observation; 
left  the  City  by  the  east,  so  as  to  avoid  passing 
Whitehall,  and  waa  aoon  oat  in  the  eoontry. 

He  carried  a  Iai|;e  rarn  of  mcmey,  either  lor  obtain- 
ing legal  assistaaee,  cr  by  brib«y  to  ^Ibefe  the  eae^w 
of  his  friends. 

In  spite  of  the  sad  mission  he  was  bound  upon,  the 
beauty  of  the  morn  ag  had  its  effect  upon  kahny 
and  as  his  horse  broke  into  a  gentle  canter,  oitnuMMd 
at  being  again  in  the  saddle  and  away  from  the  vile 
smells  and  head-splitting  sounds  of  London,  he  could 
have  shouted  for  joy. 

He  made  good  progress,  but  it  waa  not  until  the 
f<mrth  evening  that  he  was  again  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  he  had  witnessed  such  terrible  scenes. 

It  was  afternoon  when  he  arrived  upon  the  field  of 
Sedgemoor — the  last  pitched  battle  ever  fought  on 
English  grcmnd.  Great  mounds  marked  the  plaoea 
where  the  dead  had  been  hurriedly  interred;  a 
broken  scythe-blade  or  two,  articles  of  clothing, 
and  the  partly  decomposed  bodies  of  several  horseoi 
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still  lay  on  that  piece  of  ground  between  the  Lang- 
moor  and  Boaaex  Rhine  where  Monmouth's  men  had 
niide  steiidt 

These  sights  were  sad  enough ;  but  as  Aubny  {nro- 
ceeded  on  his  way  to  Bridgwater  he  saw  that  a  long 
line  of  gibbets  had  been  erected,  and  on  several  of 
these  the  remains  of  those  who  had  been  hanged 
rtmaiMd  to  rot  in  irooa,  The  stench  was  si^  that 
Aubrey  galloped  past  in  horror,  only  to  notice  over 
the  gates  of  Bridgwater  the  mangled  remains  and 
the  heads  of  at  least  twenty  rebels  who  had  once 
been  important  men  in  the  town.  Parties  of  soldiers 
were  billeted  about  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants 
wort  a  oowed,  frightened  look»  wMoh  told  •  fstrfnl 
tale  ci  lioeoieb  ra^ne^  and  mssssers. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


HOW  JUDaE  JEFFRinrS  OPENED  HIS  CAMPAIGN. 

AUBREY  passed  the  night  at  a  small  inn  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quautock  Hills,  and  next  day 
rode  without  mishap  to  Exeter. 

There  was  the  same  excitement  there  as  at  Bridg- 
water, a  number  of  soldiers  being  quartered  in  the  town. 

It  was  necessary  to  move  with  great  caution  and 
not  to  ask  questions  too  openly,  as,  though  there  were 
in  the  town  numbers  of  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  jail,  of  whom  there  were 
many,  it  was  not  wise  to  sympatbim  too  openly  with 
them.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  following  evening 
that  Aubrey  was  able  to  gather  definite  news. 

From  a  man  whom  he  recognised  as  having  served 
in  Grey's  cavalry  he  learnt  that  during  the  rout  that 
followed  Sedgemoor  the  brothers  Hewling  had  met^ 
managed  to  get  away  together,  and  reached  Lyme. 
There  they  put  out  to  sea ;  but  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that  they  were  driven  back  again,  the  boat 
wrecked,  and  they  with  great  diflSculty  managed  to 
erawl  ashore  over  the  rocka  The  oottntry  round  was^ 
however,  full  of  soldiers,  who  were  hanging  without 
trial  all  on  whom  they  laid  hands,  so  the  brothers, 
starved,  destitute,  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  finding 
it  impossible  long  to  avoid  capture,  rather  than  trust 
to  the  soldiers,  sorrradered  to  a  county  magistrate 
whose  house  they  were  near.  Thence  they  were 
conducted  to  Exeter  Jail.  They  had  been  removed 
from  there,  but  it  was  not  known  where. 
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Aubrey  immediately  set  out  to  find  them,  and  rode 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rebellioo.  It  took  him 
a  week  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  ittax  he  discovered 
that  William  had  been  lodged  in  Dorchester  Jail  and 
Benjamin  at  Taunton. 

The  very  day  he  discovered  his  friends'  where- 
abouts, on  his  return  to  his  inn  he  found  a  letter  from 
Mr  Eiflin  awaiting  him. 

After  conjuring  Aubrey  to  spare  no  pains  to  save 
his  grandsons,  he  went  on  to  say : 

'  Now  a  ealunity,  dire  and  awfol,  falls  upon  na,  On 
the  western  aaaze  which  is  now  opening.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Jeffreys  and  four  others  are  setting  out. 
Lord  Jeflreys  all  the  world  knows  for  a  cruel  and 
merciless  bully,  an  unjust,  time-serving  man,  whose 
avarice  is  heymA  deeeription,  whose  ambition  is  boond- 
less,  and  whose  cruelty  is  inconceivable.  He  will  diow 
small  mercy  to  men  accused  of  rebellion.  To  advance 
his  own  interests,  or  to  curry  favour  with  James,  he 
would  burn  his  own  mother  or  hang  his  own  father. 
But  I  have  aome  hold  ovw  him,  villain  that  ha  is, 
and  I  would  have  waited  upon  him  before  he  started, 
but  that  I  am  confined  again  to  my  bed  with  gout. 
Therefore  I  send  you  an  enclosed  packet,  which  I  pray 
you  take  an  opportunity  of  placing  in  his  hands  un- 
opened,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  in  the  West.  I  am 
sending  you  a  messenger  with  three  thousand  poonds ; 
when  it  arrives,  go  to  Jeffreys  and  say  that  amount 
shall  be  his  if  he  will  save  my  boys.  For  reasons 
which  I  need  not  state,  he  will  wish  to  oblige  me ; 
but  bid  him  take  heed  how  he  trifles  with  me,  for 
if  he  does,  England  shall  ring  with  his  in^y. — . 
Your  faithful  frienc^  BiosABD  Kinm' 
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<  Aubrey  read  this  letter  with  mixed  feelings,  for 
such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
that  few  men  would  run  the  risk  of  falling  under  his 
displeasure  or  of  coming  under  the  lash  of  his  dreadful 
toi^fue.  However,  duty  was  always  paramount  with 
Aubrey,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  seek 
Jeffreys  out. 

The  assizes  had  been  opened  at  Winchester,  and 
Auteey  determined  to  go  to  Dorchester  to  awut 
Jen&eys'  coming. 

The  morning  after  hia  arrival  the  assise  service 
was  held  in  the  parish  church,  and  Aubrey  obtained 
a  seat  where  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  Lrad 
Chief -Justice. 

Jeffreys  came  late,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and 
wore  his  magnificent  robes  with  a  certain  grace  that 
did  not  iU  become  him ;  but  he  had  a  haughty  and  in- 
solent look  upon  hia  face.  He  showed  signs  of  havin<r 
m  his  younger  days  been  exceedingly  handsome ;  but 
his  features  were  swollen  and  bloated,  and  often 
distorted  either  with  the  pain  of  a  chronic  and  painful 
diseate  from  which  he  suffered,  or  the  mad  rage  and 
lost  for  blood  that  often  possessed  him. 

The  sermon  was  a  striking  one,  and  the  preacher 
reminded  the  judge  that  justice  should  be  tempered 
with  mercy. 

As  he  uttered  these  words  Aubrey's  eyes  wsre  upon 
Jeffiray^  and  he  observed  that  an  ominous  erin  dia- 
torted  his  features. 

After  the  sermon  they  went  at  once  to  the  court- 
house, the  sitting  being  adjourned  till  the  next  day 

Aubrey  determined  to  try  and  see  William  Hewlina 
and  aeoordingly  went  to  the  jail.    Here  he  was 
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successful  in  seeing  Hewling,  but  heard  that  Jefireys 
had  sent  word  that  any  one  who  wished  for  leniency 
should  plead  guilty,  while  any  man  who  put  himseLE 
on  his  trial,  and  was  focind  guilty,  should  have  little 
time  to  live,  and  all  the  rigours  of  tiie  law  should  be 
enforced  against  him. 

This  news  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  scores  of 
those  prisoners  who  had  actually  fought  at  Sedgemoor, 
or  been  otherwise  mixed  up  with  the  rising,  determined 
to  plead  guilty. 

It  was  a  time  of  fearful  anxiety  for  all  those 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners  assembled  in 
Dorchester,  and  whatever  hopes  they  might  have  had 
were  considerably  lowered  by  the  erection  that  night 
in  the  market-place  of  an  immense  gibbet. 

Long  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  bed 
the  noise  of  nailing  and  hammering  announced  to 
them  the  fact  that  Jeffreys  had  opened  his  campaign 
in  the  West 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OF  THE  WAY  IS  WmOH  JUSTICl  WAS  ADMINISnaiED. 

THE  next  morning  great  crowds  of  people  assembled 
ontside  the  eonrt-hotise. 
Aubrey  was  there  early  and  managed  to  get  in. 
The  inside  was  hung  with  scarlet,  'twas  said  by 
Jeffreys'  orders;  and  from  the  sight  the  spectators 
augured  ill  for  the  wretched  prisoners. 

The  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  court  went  by, 
but  the  great  crimson  velvet  canopied  seat^  with  the 
gilt  crown  surmounting  it  and  the  coat  of  arms 
behind  it,  remained  vacant. 

In  i^ront  of  the  seat  of  justice  were  two  long,  green- 
baiae  covered  tables  on  which  were  heaps  of  papers, 
amongst  which  the  Crown  lawyers  dived,  turning  and 
rustling,  while  they  scribbled  and  chattered,  from 
time  to  time  looking  up  at  the  great  clock. 

The  crowd  inside,  perspiring  with  the  heat,  began 
'  wonder  what  was  the  matter  when  the  clerk  of 
the  court  in  stentorian  tones  announced,  'Tba  Lord 
Chief -Justice.' 

All  the  lawyers,  both  for  defence  and  prosecution, 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  Jeffreys,  his  wig  awry,  and 
his  face  drawn  with  pain  caused  by  his  complaint 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  intemperate  drinkina 
entered. 

'  How  now  ? '  he  cried,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated ;  'no  prisoners  at  the  bar.  Are  we  to  be  kept 
wwting  all  day  for  the  laay  seam  ?  Where  are  the 
rogues?   Is  the  king's  Lord  Chief-Justiee  to  be 
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made  a  scoff  of  ?  By  my  gown,  the  shenfib  shall 
smart  for  this.' 

<We  did  but  wait  for  your  lordship,'  an  official 
ventured  to  explain  in  a  low  tone.    '  What ! '  roared 

Jeffreys ;  '  such  impudence  to  my  teeth ;  a  tipstaff 
to  complain  that  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  kept  him 
waiting.  Commit  the  man,  Mr  Sheriff,  for  contempt ; 
commit  him  instantly.  I  '11  warrant  him  a  thraah- 
ing  that  will  make  him  less  anxious  to  see  me  in 
future.' 

The  poor  wretch  was  committed,  and  two  prisoners 
were  put  in  the  dock,  their  names  being  announced 
by  the  clerk. 

'Two  only,'  cried  Jeffreys,  'and  'tis  said  there  are 

three  hundred  rogues  to  try  here !  Dost  think  I  am 
going  to  spend  a  year  trying  them  ? '  Bring  them  up ; 
crowd  them  in ;  let  us  see  their  impudent  faces.' 

Twelve  men,  <^  idl  ages  and  conditions,  were  then 
brought  in,  one  unong  them  bong  a  Fresbyteriac 
divine  named  Hinett. 

Jefteys  rolled  hia  bloodshot  eyes  over  them  with 
a  wolfish  look  as  the  clerk  read  out  their  names  and 
the  crimes  of  which  they  were  aoeosed. 

'  Hurry,  hurry,  Mr  Cl«rk,'  oied  Jefireys.  '  Be  not 
too  nice  in  your  "  accused  of  this,  that,  and  the  other." 
They  all  stand  accused  of  treason  against  their 
sovereign  lord  and  master,  E[ing  James ;  is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  It  is,  my  lord,  and  they  plead  not  guilty.' 

'  Not  gnUty  1 '  yelled  Jefftejn.  '  Bogoea,  yon  know 
what  I  said,  that  every  man  of  you  who  placed 
himself  upon  his  trial,  and  was  found  guilty,  should 
have  short  time  to  live,  and  should  suffer  all  the 
rironrs  of  the  law.  How  not  guilty  ?  Ton  all  loii|^i 
at  SedgMBoor,  1 11  wamat  f 
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defeS  ^^^^ '  °* 

'Have  a  care  how  you  interrupt  me.'  cried  Jeffreys 
to  him  savagely.    '  Do  these  rogues  plead  guilty  ? ' 

fi,.  '"P''^^       «>*««»el.  paler 

than  the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'Then  they  shall  rue  it.'  cried  Jeffreys,  thumping 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.    'Oh  I  promise 
ye.  rogues,  he  cried  as  he  glowered  at  the  terror, 
stricken  prisoners,  'ye  shall  rue  it.    The  hangman 
8h^  be  warned  to  cut  you  from  the  gibbet  quickly 
and  8p«e  you  nothing  of  your  sentence,  so  that  you 
lose  no  tittle  o  the  agony  of  -having  your  rebellious 
bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  before  your  W  Surely 
surely,  you  shall  rue  it.'  "u«jijr, 

i»  '^u^  "^aT^  ^^^"^  attempted  to  say  a  few  words 
m  their  defene^  The  Presbyterian  minister  was 
lT?fwV*  harbouring  »  rebel,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  he  was  away  from  his  home  on  the  day 
ot  the  alleged  crime.  ^ 

vilL^'  i^.  *Ir^'  ha^^ened 
viUains  that  they  were  somewhere  else  when  the 
cnme  they  are  aoouaed  of  was  committed ' 

to  ;j!iit;m.' '^""^     ^^'^  ^  - 

; And  what  are  they?'  cried  Jeffrey*  «Pres 
tenans,  fnends  of  this  fellow.  I  '11  warrant  ? ' 
•They  are  some  of  his  own  family,  my  lord.' 
/As  I  said.'  roared  Jeffreys;  'his  own  family, 
snivelling  Presbyterians  all  of  them,    r  .  you  think 
we  wiU  beheve  a  word  of  such  wretches  ?  do  you 
thrnk  they  will  not  lie  to  save  yon  old  wolf?  Gently 
gently.  Mr  Counsel,  have  a  care  how  far  you  go  or 
youshaU  find  we  have  a  medidnt  for  kWyJ^to 
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practise  too  sharply ; '  and,  spite  of  all  that  counsel 
could  say,  he  would  not  let  witnesses  be  called. 

Another  prisoner  was  accused  of  having  sold  a 
horse  to  an  officer  of  Monmouth  after  Sedgemoor, 
thus  enabling  ihe  man  to  escape  from  a  party  of 
dragoons  who  were  chasing  him.  The  man  pleaded 
that  he  did  not  know  the  officer  was  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  that  he  had  not  sold  the  horse,  but  that  the 
officer  had  thrown  him  a  couple  of  guineas  as  he 
galloped  off. 

'  A  likely  tale,'  cried  Jefl&eys.  '  Knave,  do  you  think 
to  make  me  swallow  your  lies  ?    Out  upon  sitth 

villainy.' 

A  witness  who  had  seen  the  whole  business  was 
called,  but  he  was  so  terrified  at  Judge  Jeffireys'  looks 
that  he  stammered  and  stumbled,  when  a  second  wit- 
ness took  his  place,  who  swore  to  seeing  the  officer 
throw  the  guineas  to  the  prisoner. 

Counsel  then  appealed  to  Jeffreys,  who  savagely 
cried,  '  The  prisoner  stands  ocmvieted  out  <^  his  own 
mouth.  He  admits  receiving  two  guineas  in  payment 
for  the  horse.  Two  or  a  hundred  is  all  the  same ; 
he  sold  it,  and  that  is  enough.  Was  ever  such 
jobbwy  heard  of  before  ?  *        y  '" 

Another  maix,  who  had  a  s^i&it^  was  accused  of 
being  at  Sedgemoor.  He  declared  he  was  at  work 
more  than  ten  miles  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
rout ;  but  Jeffreys  cried  him  down. 

'Liar  is  written  all  over  your  face  of  Inrass,'  he 
cried.  'A  man  with  a  squint^  imd  tell  the  truth; 
faugh  !  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ' ' 

And  so  the  mockery  of  a  trial  went  on,  the 
prisoners  being  raved  at  and  browbeaten,  the  witnesses 
intimidated  and  frightened,  the  counsel  insulted  and 
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eoDtradieted,  tiU  one  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  a  thin 
hatchet-faced  man,  whoie  skin  was  like  parchment, 

and  whose  face  would  have  looked  more  in  its  plaoc 
m  the  dock,  jumped  up  and  said  with  a  sneer,  'I 
thmk,  my  lord,  we  need  not  go  further  with  these 
caae«^  as  the  witnesses  are  clearly  all  perjuring  them- 
selves ;  the  prisoners  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Treason  is  amply  proved  against  tliem.' 

a  agree  ^vith  you,  Mr  Symes,  I  quite  agree,'  said 
Jeffl-eys;  then  turning  to  the  jury,  'What  say  yon, 
gentlemen,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ' 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  jury  looked  a  little  startled 
and  put  their  heads  together  to  consult,  when  Jefirey^ 
left  the  court. 

He  was  away  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  he 
petnmed  his  face  was  a  little  redder  and  his  wig  yet 
more  awry. 

•What,  still  chattering?'  he  cried,  as  he  looked 
at  the  jury.    '  Come,  what  is  your  verdict  ? ' 

•If  it  please  your  lordship '  began  the  foreman. 

But  Jefireys  interrupted  him.  '  It  does  not  please 
my  lordship  to  be  kept  waiting  while  a  lot  of  calves' 
heads  chatter  over  what  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestafE 
What  is  your  verdict  ? ' 

'We  are  not  decided  as  to  some  of  the  charffft- 
being  proved.'  * 

'Lord,  Lord,  was  ever  such  perverseness ? '  cried 
Jeffreys,  rolling  up  his  eyea  'Here  you  have  heard 
all  the  evidence,  evidence  that  would  convince  me 
the  wretches  were  guilty  were  they  my  own  brothers, 
snd  you  have  doubts  about  this  and  that  Look  at 
the  prisoners'  faces,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  look  at 
their  savage  mouths  and  fierce  eyes.  I  tell  you  they 
stmk  of  treason-HBtink  of  treason,'  he  repeated. 
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The  jury,  all  thoroughly  unprincipled  adherents  of 
the  Court  party,  and  carefully  picked  from  amongst 
those  known  to  be  bitter  against  Monmouth's  foUowen, 
again  eonsalted,  while  Jeffireyi  sat  lowering  ftboat 
like  some  wild  beast. 

Presently  he  burst  out  again :  '  Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,'  he  cried, '  have  a  care ;  you  are  hindering 
the  cause  of  justice.  You  are  expected  faitikinlly  to 
serve  your  king,  the  kindeet^  most  indulgent  of  khags, 
and  here  you  waste  half-an-hour  deciding  a  question 
that  is  patent  to  any  one.  Let  me  warn  you  that 
every  night  his  gracious  Majesty  has  an  account  of 
the  day's  proceedings  sent  to  him,  a  very  partieoUur 
aoeoun^  and,  ae  I  eit  on  thki  eMt,  I  will  not  fail  to 
mention  your  obstinacy.  Beware  how  you  vex  tha 
king,  my  masters ;  beware  I ' 

Thus  threatened,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  stood 
up. 

<  Have  yen  agreed  ? '  asked  Jeffir^ 

'  We  have,  my  lord.' 

The  clerk  called  the  prisoners  by  name,  and  each 
held  up  his  hand.  Then  he  said  to  the  jury, 
'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  yon  find  these  men  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?  * 

'  We  find  them  guilty,  my  lord,'  replied  the  fore- 
man, but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  could  hardly  be 
heard. 

Jeffreys,  however,  heard  it  and  looked  triumphantiy 
ronnd. 

'  Guilty — ay,  guilty,'  he  gloated,  and  a  barbarous 
pleasure  grinned  from  his  brutal  soul  through  his 
bloodshot  eyes.  '  Guilty  as  Monmouth  himself  was — 
guilty  as  Judas  Iscariot  But,  I  'U  warrant  ye,  we 
have  a  enre  tag  audi  guilt ;  ye  ahall  not  otad  again ; 
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yoa  shall  never  have  another  chance  of  rebelling 
against  (he  kindest  of  princes,  ths  best  of  kingi 
Oh,  ye  generation  of  vipers!  the  sentenoe  of  this 
court  is  that  ye  be  taken  hence  unto  the  place  from 
whence  ye  came,  and  from  thence  be  dragged  upon 
hurdles  nnto  the  place  of  execution.  There  you  shall 
be  hanged  by  tho  neck,  bat  shaU  be  eat  down  alive, 
your  bowels  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  yoar  fiiee% 
your  limbs  hacked  from  your  body,  and  your  hesde 
chopped  off,  and  parts  of  your  rebellious  carcasses 
shaU  be  placed  on  every  parish  church  in  the  county 
as  a  warning  to  other  wrong-doers.' 

As  Jeffreys  proceeded  with  the  inhunum  speeeh 
his  voice  rose  higher  and  higher,  his  eyes  rolled,' 
and  he  appeared  like  a  man  intoxicated,  as  indeed  he 
waa— intoxicated  with  the  lust  of  blood. 

The  wretched  prisoners,  with  palUd  faoes,  stared, 
some  at  each  other,  some  straight  in  front  of  them, 
while  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  court,  till  it  was 
suddenly  broken  by  i  peal  of  laughter,  horrible, 
fiend-like  laughter,  which  came  from  the  judge  himself, 
who  roared  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  as  though 
at  sooie  exquisite  joke. 

Suddenly  he  ceased,  and  recommenced  speaking. 
'His  gracious  Majesty,'  he  said,  'before  I  left 
London,  gave  me  authority,  when  I  saw  fit,  to  have 
these  executions  carried  out  at  onoe.  on  the  very  day 
of  sentence,  and  this  right  I  now  exercise.  I  appoint 
this  afternoon  for  the  executions,  and  let  the  sherifi 
see  to  it  that  the  sentence  is  carried  out.  What  time 
you  have  you  can  devote  to  praying,  though  I  doubt 
whether  the  prayers  ci  such  abandoned  villains  will 
avail  anything.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  a  ay  of  horror,  of 
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loathing,  of  detestation,  went  up  from  the  crowd  in 
the  eoort^  upon  which  Jeffreys,  while  the  prisoners 
were  hnrriMl  »w»y,  sprang  from  his  wuA,  glowend 
round,  waved  his  arms,  and  hurled  at  tlM  crowd 
threats  of  committing  them  all  for  contempt  of  court 
'Verily,  have  we  fallen  upon  a  very  hotbed  of 
rebellion,'  he  roared ;  '  but  I  '11  purge  it,  I  '11  purge  it  I 
With  God's  help  I'll  give  yon  snefa  a  aoourging  that 
you  shall  remember  this  circuit  of  1686  aa  long  as 
you  live.    Another  sound,  and  I  '11  clear  the  court' 

Such  was  the  terror  this  monster  inspired  that 
several  men,  bold,  fearless  fellows  who  had  faced 
death  in  yariofos  fonns.  fainted  away,  and  had  to  be 
carried  out  while  many  others  took  the  opportonity 
to  escape  from  the  ourt  Amongst  these  was  Aubrey, 
who  felt  he  could  no  longer  stay  in  that  terrible 
preseneeb  He,  however,  ^mained  outside,  and  during 
the  day,  thrcn^  the  open  windowi^  the  voiee  <A 
Jefireys,  bellowing  and  roaring,  browbeating  and  in- 
sulting, every  now  and  then  interspersed  with  his 
maniac  laughter,  was  heard.  Verily  he  was  in  his 
element  and  tiie  people  who  waited  for  news,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  terrified  qMetatm  eame  ont^ 
listened  with  bated  breath  and  blaoehed  faces  to  tiie 
tales  of  the  terrible  doings  within. 

During  that  day  twenty-nine  persons  went  through 
the  fsKoe  of  a  trial,  and  all  without  exception  were 
ocmdramed  to  die  at  oaee. 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentoy,  however,  struck 
with  horror  at  these  inhuman  proceedings,  in  a  body 
petitioned  Jeffreys  that  the  condemued  men  might 
have  at  least  a  few  hours  in  which  to  prepare  for 
their  fate.  This  Jeffir^  refosed;  hot  it  was  found 
that  there  would  not  be  tnat  before  dark  to  exeente 
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■o  large  a  number  of  people  with  all  the  bftrbsritiM 
«\}<rfiMd,  and  lo  the  order  was  reeoinded. 
The  iMXt  day,  being  Sunday,  an  azemrtioii  wat  nol 

possible.  Men  in  Dorchester  walked  aboat  wtth 
noiseless  tread  and  bated  breath ;  they  looked  at  one 
another  with  blanched  faces,  for  the  terror  of  Jefireya 
waa  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HOW  AVBBir  moUTID  KB  lOMKnr. 

ON  the  Sunday  evening  Aubrey  went  to  church. 
As  he  walked  to  his  ixm  afterwards  he  con- 
eluded  thai  aothiBf  ■hort  of  a  minMla  oould  mw  tha 
Hewlings.  He  was  wondering  whan  Mr  Klfia'a 
messenger  would  arrive,  and  what  was  the  powwr  Iba 
old  gentleman  said  he  possessed  over  Jeffreys. 

On  hia  retom  to  his  lodgings  he  found  a  atramrer 
awaiting  hia. 

Tha  man  had  a  letter  for  Astetgr,  and  two  hmi9j 

leathern  bags,  which  he  deposited  on  the  tabla 
These  bags  contained  the  money,  and  the  letter  was 
fall  of  inatmotions  and  exhortations  from  old  Mr 
Xiffin  to  ^Mwa  no  dlbi^  to  laTa  his  grandMoa 

The  result  of  this  was  that  soon  altar  savin  <^dodE 
the  next  morning  Aabny  out  to  «att  en  tha 
degraded  judge. 

Here,  however,  he  was  beset  by  difficulties. 
Guards  were  set  before  the  house  in  whkh  Jeffiays 
was  lodged,  and  they  haadkd  atrangers  very  xooghly. 
The  Lord  Chief- Justice  waa  mora  difiieiilt  to  »iyr?ifflh 
than  the  king  himsell 

Aubrey  waa  asked  his  name,  but  for  very  good 
reasons  ha  did  aot  eara  to  give  it^  neithflr  eoaU  ha 
say,  in  answer  to  what  his  business  was,  ha  iraa 
a  friend  come  on  behalf  of  the  Hewlings. 

He  insisted  that  his  business  was  private,  with 
Jeffireya  himself,  on  which  the  sergeant  of  musketeers^ 
with  a  xooi^  kmgh,  aaM.  *Aj,  fmad,  a  batiMM 
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you  wear  at  your  left  side,  eh — forty  inches  of  good 
Spanish  steel  ?  Zounds,  man,  there  are  many  who 
would  like  such  private  business  with  his  lordship ; 
but  get  you  gone,  or  you  '11  find  yourself  with  the 
other  gallows-birds.' 

'I  tell  you  I  want  speech  with  him/  persisted 
Aubrey. 

'  Then  you  are  the  first  of  your  kidney  who  ever 
did ;  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  is  all 
you  're  likely  to  get,'  at  which  both  the  sergeant  and 
the  sentry  standing  by  laughed  heartily. 

'  'Tis  but  right  that  you  should  be  particular  about 
your  duty,'  said  Aubrey,  '  as  that  should  be  a  soldier's 
first  care;  but  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  I  intend 
harm  to  the  Lord  Chief- Justice,  why,  I  am  willing  to 
leave  my  sword  with  you,  and  you  can  come  with 
me,  so  that  if  I  offer  violence  you  can  use  your 
weapon  against  me.' 

'Shoot  me,  but  that's  a  fair  ofler,'  replied  the 
sergeant;  'only  I  cannot  go  farther  into  the  house 
than  the  hall ;  but  I  can  tell  Bakh  your  business.' 

Seeing  a  chance  of  obtaining  his  end,  Aubrey 
slipped  a  guinea  into  the  sergeant's  hand,  on  which 
that  worthy  became  more  MnenaUe,  aikl  the  two  held 
a  short  whispered  conversation.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Aubrey  handed  his  sword  to  the  soldier,  and 
was  then  conducted  to  the  hall,  where  Balch,  the 
personal  attendant  of  Jefireys,  was  called. 

This  man,  a  beetle-browed,  muscular-looking,  nd- 
haired  man,  whose  looks  were  almost  as  repulsive  as 
his  master's,  inquired  Aubrey's  businesa 

'  'Tis  of  a  private  nature  and  is  for  his  lordship's 
own  ear,'  replied  Aubrey,  slipping  a  guinea  into  this 
fellow's  palm  also, 
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Balch  grinned  ominously. 

•Maybe  yon'!  >7i««h  you  had  chosen  some  other 
time  for  yom  vhit;  he  nol^  ;  'but  follow  me.' 

JeflSreys  vr.*a  pxtleep,  ijiC  no  one  dared  wake  him,  so 
Aubrey  waited  Eight  c  dock,  the  time  he  was  due 
in  the  court,  arrived,  bub  still  he  remained  in  a  dead 
sleep  consequent  on  his  previous  night's  debauch. 

At  last  his  servant  ventured  to  rouse  him,  and  even 
where  Aubrey  wm,  his  flogging  tongue  could  be  heard. 

The  man  with  the  red  hair  approached  Aubrey. 

'My  lord  will  see  you  in  his  dressing-room/  he 
said.    '  But  let  your  words  be  few,  for  he  is  in  haste.' 

In  another  minute  Aubrey  found  himself  in  Jeffreys' 
presence.  The  judge's  face  was  spotted  and  bloated, 
his  eyes  were  baggy,  and  his  hands  shook  as  he  tied 
the  lace  cravat  round  his  neck. 

'  Your  name  and  business  ? '  he  demanded  hoarsely 
as  Aubrey  entered. 

'I  come  from  Richard  Kiffin,  who  prays  you  deal 
leniently  with  his  grandsons,  the  two  Hewlings.' 

•  What,  old  Kiffin  of  London !  dare  he  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  law  ?  He  shall  answer  for  this;  those 
City  merchants  want  checking  a  little,  on  my  word. 
Why  should  his  cubs  be  treated  differently  irom  the 
other  rogues  7 ' 

'  He  sends  you  this  letter,  and  bade  me  say  three 
thousand  pounds  should  be  yours  if  you  &vour  him 
in  this  matter,'  said  Aubrey,  lowering  his  voice. 

A  look  of  greed  crossed  the  judge's  bloated  face 
and  aftor  reading  the  letter  he  turned  his  Uttle  eyea 
round  to  see  that  they  were  alone. 

'  What  is  three  thousand  to  old  Kiffin  ? '  he  said. 
•  He  is  as  rich  as  Croesus ;  but  to  attempt  to  buy  jus- 
tice, who  dares  propose  it  ? ' 
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« He  bade  me  also  say  that  if  you  thwarted  him  in 
this  he  would  use  the  knowledge  he  has,  and  would 
raise  such  a  storm  that  even  you  could  not  quiet.  ^ 

The  look  of  demoniacal  fury  which  crossed  Jeffreys 
face  defies  description.  He  mastered  himwlf  by  an 
effort,  however,  and  said.  'Oh  Kiffin.  KiflBn.  would 

you  try  grips  with  me  ? '  ,  ,  , .  -^v, 

•  Then  he  turned  to  Aubrey  and  regarded  him  with 
a  stare  as  though  trying  to  impress  his  features  on 

his  memory.  , , 

«Mr  Kiffin  has  a  good  servant  in  you,  he  saia. 

•  Have  you  this  m<mey  with  you  ? ' 

•  No.' 

'  Bring  it  to-night  then,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do,  though  I  make  no  promise— no  promise.  These 
Hewlings  must  apparently  be  treated  as  the  others, 
and  may  be  condemned ;  but  I  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  his  Majesty.  He  will  be  merciful- 
merciful.    Many  will  be  spared.' 

Aubrey  turned  to  go.  •  .  j„4 

•  See  to  it,'  said  Jefiireys, '  that  the  money  is  handed 
to  Balch  to-night ; '  and  having  finished  his  toilet  and 
drunk  a  huge  glass  of  wine,  he  went  to  his  coach, 
which  with  the  dragoons  round  it,  waited  outside. 

That  night  Aubrey  took  the  two  bags  of  money 
round  to  Jeffreys'  lodgings;  then,  his  mind  full  of  the 
horrors  that  were  being  enacted  in  Dorchester  he 
went  to  bed,  but  such  horrible  dreams  haunted  him 
that  as  soon  M  it  was  light  he  rose,  hot  and  ivrmA. 

It  was  known  that  Jeffireys  was  gwng  on  the 
morrow  to  Exeter;  it  was,  therefore,  certMn  that 
William  HewUng  would  be  tried  that  day.  _ 

Aubrey  went  early  to  the  court,  and  among  the 
first  batch  of  prisoners  brought  in  was  WiUimb 
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Hewling.  He  soon  saw  Aubrey  and  waved  his 
hand.  He  appeared  quite  calm  and  even  cheerful, 
though  signs  oi  his  close  and  strict  confinement 
showed  npoQ  him. 

Eleven  men  who  had  pleaded  not  guilty  stood  in 
the  dock,  amongst  them  being  an  old  man  with  a 
white  beard,  and  one,  conspicuous  by  his  great  height, 
towering  a  head  above  the  rest. 

Jeflreys  again  kept  the  eonrt  waiting  almost  an 
hour.  As  he  took  his  seat  his  face  showed  that  the 
previous  night's  debauch  had  been  no  light  one,  and 
his  bloodshot  eyes  were  almost  closed,  but  his  cruel 
mouth  was  shut  with  savage  determination. 

The  names  of  the  prisoners  were  called,  and  on 
hearing  William  Hewling's  name  Jeffireys  said,  'Ah, 
Willi,  .m  Hewling,  so  you  are  here !  You  come  of  a 
traitorous  stock.  You  have  an  old  grandfatlier  in 
London,  a  great  rogue,  who  deserves  hanging  as  much 
as  any  man  unong  yon.' 

William  Hewling  made  no  reply;  and  Jeffreys,  cast- 
ing his  eye  oy&r  the  prisonen,  noticed  Miles  Tcnrnley 
among  them. 

'  We  have  a  giant  hen,'  he  cried,  '  a  son  of  Anak. 
The  hangman  diall  have  OTders  to  provicte  an  extra 
strong  rope  tcx  him.    Push  the  fellow  f<Mrward,  officer, 

that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.' 

Miles  Townley  came  forward,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Jefllreys  said,  '  Ay,  look  upon  me,  the  last  of  my 
family.  A  hAhet  killed  at  Sedgenuxnr  and  a  brc^Irar 
butchered  by  Eirke's  lambs.  Bat  to  thy  hangman's 
work,  thou  bloated  toad  !  pronounce  the  sentence,  and 
let  us  get  away  from  the  sound  of  thy  scurrilous 
tongua' 

At  th&B  qpeedi  Mfarqrs  grew  purple  with  niga. 
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He  stormed  and  raged,  and  literally  foamed  afe  the 

mouth. 

•  Ay,  you  shall  be  served  quickly,  I  warrant  you,' 
he  OTied.  'You  shall  join  your  relatives.  I  see  a 
halter  ahready  round  your  neck,  round  all  your  necks.' 

The  counsel,  dreading  that  the  defiant  spirit  of  the 
prisoners  might  provoke  Jeffreys  to  some  unparalleled 
outburst  of  violence,  hastened  to  call  what  witnesses 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  appear;  but  these  were 
bullied  into  silence  one  after  another. 

The  old  man  with  the  white  beard  declared  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rebellion,  and  knew  nothing 
a.bout  Sedgemoor  till  three  days  after  the  fight.  He 
lived  near  IVome,  and  had  been  arrested  by  some  of 
Eirke's  men  because  he  had  knocked  down  one  of 
them  who  had  offered  an  insult  to  his  granddaughter. 

'You  admit  having  struck  one  of  the  king's 
soldiers  ? '  said  Jefireya 

'Ay,  and  would  again,'  said  the  undaunted  old 
man.  '  May  the  punishment  of  Heaven  fall  upon  him 
who  loosed  such  fiends  upon  an  innocent  people.' 

'  Innocent,  innocent,  ay,  you  are  all  innocent.  Do 
yon  think  to  impose  upon  me  with  your  cock-and- 
bull  story.  Bah !  'tis  a  lie.  I  can  smell  a  lie  before 
'tis  uttered ;  but,  you  old  rogue,  all  the  lies  in  the 
world  will  not  save  you.' 

•  My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  tell  a  lie  to 
save  the  life  of  my  own  son,'  replied  the  old  man 
with  a  simple  dignity  that  was  lost  on  Je»eya 

•  Conscience ! '  he  jeered ;  '  if  your  consdenee  is  as 
long  as  your  beard  you  may  well  swear  anything.' 

'  My  lord  1 '  replied  the  prisoner,  looking  fixedly  at 
the  judge's  shaven  face,  'if  you  go  about  to  measure 
eoDscienoes  by  beards^  your  lordship  has  none.' 
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'  Well  answered,'  eried  a  deep  voice  from  the  body 
of  the  court,  and  the  silence  that  followed  was 
presently  broken  by  a  tall,  powerful  man  pressing 
forward. 

•I  am  here  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  the 
prisoner  saya' 

The  man  was  a  sunburnt,  weather-beaten  fellow  in 
a  leathern  doublet,  and  looked  like  a  sailor.  He 
gazed  about  him,  when  Jeffreys  in  harsh  tones  cried, 
'  Now,  you  fellow  in  the  leathern  doublet,  pray  how 
much  had  you  for  swearing  ? ' 

•Truly,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  'if  yon  had  no  more 
for  lying  than  I  had  for  swearing  you  might  have  a 
leathern  doublet  as  well  as  L' 

At  this  Jefireys  broke  into  more  violent  vituperation. 

'  Am  I  here  to  bandy  words  with  every  filthy  jack- 
pudding  ? '  he  roared.  '  Lord  preserve  us,  what  have 
we  come  to !  Say  what  you  have  to  and  begone,  or 
I  will  have  the  hangman  lay  his  whip  about  your 
shoulders.' 

'  Little  have  I  to  say  beyond  that  the  pris(mer  is 
my  father,  and  I  saw  what  he  has  stated  happen.  I 
am  a  seafaring  man,  having  a  spell  ashore,  and  my 
old  father  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life.' 

•Then  he  is  the  better  prepared  for  his  end,'  said 
Jeffreys  brutally.  '  He  is  guilty,  on  his  own  showing, 
of  the  crime  he  is  charged  with.' 

'  Have  a  care,'  said  the  sailor,  in  warning  tones.  '  If 
he  dies  his  blood  is  on  your  head,  and  I  tell  you  he 
shall  not  be  unavenged.  No  man  ever  made  an 
enemy  of  Seth  Tallet  who  did  not  rue  it,  and  though 
you  were  twenty  times  Chief -Justice  I  would  reach 
you.  If  my  father  dies  a  violent  death,  you  dis  » 
vident  death  too  1 ' 
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'  Officer,  have  that  man  arrested  1 '  eried  Jeffirey^ 
turning  pale  ;  '  he  threatens  me  in  my  own  court ! ' 

And  though  Seth  Tallet  resisted,  he  was  seized  and 
borne  away. 

The  mockery  of  a  trial  went  cm,  the  jury  taking  so 

little  notice  that  they  chatted  amongst  themaelveB 
while  the  witnesses  were  examined ;  the  counsel 
yawned,  and  the  soldiers  dozed.  Every  now  and  then 
the  jury  were  asked  for  their  verdict^  which  was 
always  the  same — ^guilty  i — md  then  Jefireys  pro- 
nounced sentence,  and  another  batch  was  brought  in. 

William  Hewling,  old  Tallet,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
condemned,  and  Aubrey,  with  mixed  feelings,  left  the 
court 

Would  Jeffiwys  obtain  a  reprieve  ?    That  was 

question  he  asked  himself.  It  was  expected  that 
many  must  be  reprieved,  for  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety- two  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  that 
tiiey  would  be  all  ez^eoted  no  (me  for  a  moment 
believed,  Uiongh  idready  the  mangled  remains  <^  forty 
victims  were  putrefying  in  the  air  as  an  fMitrmwrt  of 
what  was  to  follow. 
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or  TBI  SMD  OF  TBI  BXBILUOK. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  William 
Hewling  was  condemned  Aubrey  was  walking 
back  to  his  lodging,  his  mind  full  of  the  events 
happening  round  him.  The  night  was  inclined  to  be 
wet,  and  dark  clouds  scurried  across  the  face  of  the 
moon.  Once  a  gust  of  wind  almost  blew  off  his  hat, 
but  he  saved  it  by  taming  quickly  and  eatdiixig  it 
witii  his  hand.  As  he  did  so^  he  iKiticed  three  men, 
with  heads  bent  forward  and  heavy  bludgeons  in 
their  hands,  following  close  upon  his  heela 

In  an  instant  Aubrey's  hand  was  on  his  sword-hilt, 
and  he  stopped,  when  those  fdlowing  did  likewise, 
and  appeared  to  be  debating  ammig  thmnselvea. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  men  sprang  forward  and 
aimed  a  heavy  blow  with  a  bludgeon  at  Aubrey's 
head,  which  he  just  managed  to  avoid  by  jumping 
aside,  though  the  Mow  fell  cm  hk  shoulder,  and  for  a 
moment  staggered  him.  Seriag  this,  as  Aabrey  drew 
his  sword,  the  other  two  men  closed  in. 

Though  his  left  arm  was  numbed  by  the  force  of 
the  blow  he  had  received,  Aubrey  made  good  use 
of  his  right,  and  kept  his  assaikiitB  at  bay  for  a  lew 
moments,  inflicting  a  gash  <m  ooa  nUBBaa's  wrist  tiiat 
made  him  fall  back  with  a  howl.  The  shorter  oi 
two  who  remained  then  hurled  his  club  at  Aubrey, 
and  relying  on  the  accuracy  of  his  aim  rushed  in  to 
seise  hk  maxL 
1%»  dMb^  howvvsr,  instead  of  fiatdiiny  Anhny  on 
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the  head,  struck  his  neck,  and  as  the  man  who  had 
buried  it  nm  in,  Aubrey  received  him  on  the  point  of 
bis  sword,  wbicb  passed  completely  through  bis  body. 

At  this,  the  other  two  men  took  to  their  heels 
and  bolted ;  then  Aubrey  stooped  to  examine  the 
man  he  had  run  through  the  body,  and  on  seeing  his 
features  found  his  suspicions  confirmed.  The  in- 
sensible rufBan  was  the  Chief-Justice's  man  Balch ! 

The  noise  of  doors  being  opened  aroused  Aubrey 
to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  Some  of  the  towns- 
people, alarmed  by  the  noise,  were  coming  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to  be  detained  till 
the  affair  was  inquired  into  might  prove  awkward;  so 
Aubrey,  knowing  that  those  who  came  upon  the  scene 
would  look  to  the  wounded  man's  hurts,  darted  up  a 
side  street,  and  without  further  mishap  gained  his 
lodgings. 

Before  dawn  he  left  Dorchester  for  Taunton. 

Here  over  eleven  hundred  prisoners  were  awaiting 
their  mockery  of  a  trial ;  they  were  brought  up  in 
batches,  condemned,  and  at  once  executed  by  dozena 
Jefireys'  spirits  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher  as 
the  work  went  on ;  he  shoated,  laughed  and  joked, 
till  many  thought  his  reason  had  left  him. 

In  a  short  time  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  poor 
wretches  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  the 
execntiims  taking  place  in  thirty-six  towns.  There 
was  no  longer  any  semblance  of  a  trial,  and  Brajamin 
Hewling  was  condemned  with  the  resf  but  was  xuA 
amongst  those  who  were  ordered  for  insoant  execution. 

After  Benjamin  had  been  condemned,  Aubrey  learnt 
tiiat  William  Hewling  and  several  otbon  were  to  be 
taken  next  day  to  Lyme,  to  be  executed  there. 

Leave  was  given  to  the  friends  to  aay  good-bye  to 
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those  condemned,  so  Aubrey  retumed  to  IXmdieitar, 

where  he  gained  admission  to  the  prison. 

He  found  William  Hewling  engaged  in  writing  a 
farewell  letter  Ui  his  mother.  Jumping  up  as  his 
friend  entered,  he  greeted  him  warmlj. 

*Dear  friend/  he  said,  with  his  charming  smile^ 
'  you  can  liever  be  repaid  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me  and  my  brother.  I  do  not  regret  what  has 
happened,  and  if  it  waa  to  do  again  I  should  be 
ready  to  do  my  part.  Standing  as  I  do  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  I  see  that  there  are  stormy  times 
in  store  for  our  dear  country,  but  the  right  will 
prevail.  Our  lives  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain, 
and  tyranny  and  perseeation  will  meet  with  the  fate 
they  deserve.' 

Aubrey  went  to  Lyme  to  see  the  last  of  his  friend, 
whom  he  attended  to  the  scaffold  in  the  morning,  and 
stood  close  to  him  while  he  addressed  his  last  few 
gentle  w<»d8  to  the  crowd. 

He  forgave  all  his  enemiei^  he  said,  even  Jefl^eya^ 
who  had  condemned  so  many  innocent  men,  and  he 
prayed  for  bn^liter  days  for  England.  Then  he  shook 
Aubrey  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said,  'If  ever  you 
see  Ben  again,  give  him  my  love.  My  last  thought 
will  be  of  my  dear  sister  and  moth«r;  and  now, 
kindest  and  truest  of  friends,  adieu,  and  may  Qod 
prosper  and  preserve  you  !  By  a  curious  chance,  to- 
day is  my  nineteenth  birthday,  and  I  declare  I  never 
WMit  to  a  mwrymaking  in  all  my  life  with  soeh  joy 
as  I  now  go  to  my  death  and  to  Him  who  made  me.' 

With  these  words  he  mounted  the  ladder,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  was  dead.  When  he  was  cut 
down  it  was  noticed  by  those  near  that  his  handsome 
fiee  1^  wwe  a  nule. 
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The  tears  rolled  down  Aubrey's  cheeks  as  he  gaaed 
<»  tike  piteoos  qieetoda,  Mid  haMring  a  sympi^Mtie 
sniff,  he  tamed,  and  to  hii  ioriiffiM  aaw  l^a  old 
friend  the  sergeant  who  had  been  on  guard  outside 
Jeffireys'  lodgings  in  Dorehesttt  wipe  a  tear  from  hia 
eye. 

'Qadaookst  oomrade,'  ha  eried  in  huaky  t<me8^  'I 
never  want  to  see  another  muih  seene  as  that ;  if  my 
Lord  Chief-Justice  had  been  here  himself  1m  ooold 
never  have  let  the  poor  lad  die.' 

Aubrey  had  obtained  permission  for  the  body  of 
William  Hewling  to  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  very  fisherman  whose  boi^  he  had 
borrowed  when  he  effected  the  escape  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  '  «  body  was  conveyed  to  the  church,  where 
it  was  er.  ^sed  in  a  handsome  coffin,  which  was  com- 
pletely oovered  with  ikmm.  That  evenin^^  twenty 
young  maidens  of  Lyme  boie  pow  William  Hewling  to 
his  grave  under  a  sycamore-tree  in  Lyme  churchyard. 

Two  dayf,  later  Benjamin  Hewling  was  executed 
at  Taunton  meeting  his  fate  with  the  same  heroic 
oomage  aa  Will;  and  though  not  possessing  that 
^Wy*  lovable  disposition  that  endewed  WilUam  to 
every  one,  Benjamin's  graver  and  quieter  manner 
won  him  the  respect  of  enemies  as  well  as  of 
friends. 

Aubrey's  bosmess  in  tiie  Wert  having  ended  ao 
tragically  there  was  nothing  further  to  keep  him 
there,  so  he  started  on  his  return  to  London  to  tell 
Mr  Eiffin  the  sad  news.  He  had  got  as  far  as 
Beading,  when,  as  he  was  eating  his  evening  meal, 
he  got  into  ecrnvmadtm  with  a  BtiBbtA  m^^imt  yihct 
waa  teavdlii^  to  London.  He  soon  learnt  that  the 
man  was  n<me  other  than  Mr  Kiffin's  Bristcd  coma- 
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pondent ;  so  telling  him  the  whole  of  the  sad  tale,  be 
arraiiged  with  him  •  carry  the  news  to  the  doting 
gnadUXbrn,  for  iie  drMded  the  task  of  inflicting  the 
pain  himself.* 

When  Aubrey  retired  to  bed  that  night  he  lay  for 
some  time  awake,  turning  over  in  his  mind  what 
would  be  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue.  Nothing 
but  bad  fortune  seemed  to  dog  him,  and  in  his  present 
predicament  he  felt  U»t  the  adviee  of  his  father 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  visit  his  home  secretly ;  and  having  decided 
this,  the  next  morning  he  bade  the  merchant  adieu 
and  etmek  northwards  towards  St  Albans,  which  he 
intended  leMUng  bgr  ni^i 

*  Note  O, « Mr  KifiB  end  tbe  BewUnfi,'  pi«e  981. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HOW  AUBBST  8PBMT  A  FEW  DATS  AT  ROMl. 

'HERE  was  no  need  for  haste,  so  Aubrey  rode 


easily.    As  it  was  getting  towards  afternoon 
he  pulled  up  at  sn  inn  Iot  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  enut 

of  bread  and  cheese. 

While  he  was  eating,  he  noticed  that  two  well- 
armed  men  had  entered  and  had  also  called  for 
refreshmenta  They  were  sturdy  fellows,  who  looked 
as  if  titey  would  not  he  ahove  erying  '  Stand  i '  oe  the 
king's  highway  on  a  moonless  night.  They  had 
jogged  along  behind  Aubrey  for  a  considerable  way, 
and  he  did  not  care  much  for  their  looks. 

Over  their  beer  one  looked  towards  Aubrey,  and 
raising  his  earthenware  eitp,  said,  '  I  give  you  good- 
day,  sir,  and  will  pledge  you  the  king's  health.' 

Aubrey  raised  his  glass  and  responded  quietly. 
Then  the  second  man  cried,  '  You  drink  with  a  bad 
grace,  my  master;  mayhap  there  are  some  other 
healths  yoQ  wonld  rathw  drbok  ? ' 

'  One  of  them  would  not  be  yours,'  replied  Aubrey, 
looking  straight  at  the  fellow,  who  seemed  inclined 
to  bluster,  had  not  his  companion  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve  and  bade  him  be  qidet 

'My  oomr  *3  is  a  qoiok-tempered  hot  a  loyal 
man,'  he  saiu  to  Aubrey,  trying  hard  to  get  into 
conversation  with  him ;  but  Aubrey  would  not  be 
drawn,  and,  seeing  the  strangers  were  apparently  in 
no  harry  to  depart^  he  paid  his  seore^  aiui  m^i^^ngt 
rode  oS. 
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He  went  at  a  good  pace  for  a  mile  or  so,  when, 
having  reached  the  top  of  a  long  aacent.  he  turned 
in  hit  nddle,  and  then  saw  the  two  man  spurring 
i^idly  along  hi  hii  trMka  fliit  nmmed  ifmy  much 
as  though  he  were  being  itMmni,  to  Im  iftttrwfaaii 
to  put  his  trackers  off  the  scent. 

GaUoping  along  for  some  half-mile,  he  came  to  n 
•mall  thicket  by  the  roadside,  and  dismounting,  led 
his  bona  in  and  wm  aoon  etmeealed  from  sight  He 
looked  to  the  priming  of  his  long  hofM-pistds,  and 
loosening  his  sword,  felt  ready  to  defend  himself  if 
need  aroae.  It  was  then  getting  iark,  and  t*-TOm 
could  not  be  distinguished  very  i  ad. 

Soon  tba  two  ohm  prieking  ak>ng,  iwd  Aubrey, 
holdmg  his  horse's  muzzle  with  ooa  h«id,  hud  » 
pistol  in  readiness  in  the  other. 

Just  as  the  riders  got  opposite  to  him,  one  said, 
*  Ride  not  ao  reckleaaly,  Tom.  The  gallant  will  see 
us  and  take  the  aknn.' 

'  He  may  not  be  the  biid  we  want* 
•And  he  may,  he  answers  well  to  the  description, 
and  he  is  on  the  very  road  we  were  told  to  watch! 
We  ahall  earn  thoee  gold  pieces,  Tom.  if  you  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yonnell' 

What  the  other  repUed  Aubrey  eonlcr  not  hear  as 
they  had  got  too  far  away ;  but  he  had  heard  enon^ 
to  know  they  were  following  him.  and  it  was  exceed- 
ingly probabie  tint  they  had  done  so  all  the  way 
from  Taunton.  At  onee  a  aui^ieico  tdsed  Aubrey 
that  the  men  were  employed  by  Jefll^  who  was 
well  known  to  be  an  implacable  enemy,  and  who 
also  had  reason  to  fear  that  Aubrey  and  Mr  Kiffin 
^gethwr  might  make  awkward  accusations  about  the 
bnbe  he  had  aoeeptsd.    Onoe  Aul»ey  got  into  the 
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clutches  of  his  enemies  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  silence  him  for  ever,  for  his  share  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances would  be  quite  enough  to  warrant  his 
exeeution,  bo  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution. 

He  waited  until  dusk  before  he  went  on,  then  he 
moved  at  a  slow  pace,  carefully  avoiding  every 
traveller  he  met^  and  pulling  his  hat  down  so  that 
those  he  did  pass  would  certainly  never  recognise 
him  had  tiiey  known  him  ever  so  well  in  the  old 
daya 

His  heart  beat  high  with  pleasurable  excitement  as 
he  reached  his  father's  house,  and  dismounting,  he 
paused  a  moment  to  eaamdet  how  he  should  get  in 
without  letting  any  of  the  servants  know.  He 
decided  to  scale  the  garden  wall,  and  standing  on  his 
saddle,  easily  got  to  the  top ;  when,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  drop  on  the  other  side,  he  heard  a  crackling 
sound  as  of  some  (me  moving  in  the  hedge  opposite. 

Instantly  he  jumped  down  again,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  looked  about  in  the  bushea  The  light,  how- 
ever, was  so  bad  that  he  could  distinguish  nothing. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
fo(^teps  a  little  farther  along ;  but  having  arrived  at 
that  spot  all  was  again  silent. 

While  he  stood  hesitating  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
galloping  horse  some  distance  away,  and  Aubrey  was 
convinced  in  his  mind  that  whoever  it  was  had  got 
dear  away.  This  foot  eaowd  him  ccmsklerable  im« 
easiness;  but  he  determined  that,  having  come  so 
far,  he  would  see  his  parents,  if  only  for  a  few  houra 

Again  the  wall  was  scaled,  the  park  was  crossed, 
and  entering  the  old  house  by  the  garden  door  he 
made  his  way  to  the  best  sittlng^romn,  wiimre,  quietly 
opening  the  dodr,  he  saw  his  mother  seated  ^ng 
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some  fancy  work  by  the  light  of  a  couple  of  candles, 
whUe  Sir  Nigel  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  table 
reading  a  parehment  document  which  lay  spread  out 
hetom  him. 

Over  the  joy  of  that  meeting  we  will  draw  a  veil 
Sir  Nigel  almost  shook  Aubrey's  hand  off,  while  his 
mother,  as  only  a  mother  can,  embraced  him  and 
wept  tears  of  joy  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  first  tniuports  of  affeetkm  over,  Aubrey 
explained  his  position,  to  the  diflfenlfy  of  whidi  Sir 
Nigel  was  at  once  alive. 

'  Remain  with  your  mother,'  he  said.  '  I  will  go 
and  feteh  in  your  horse.  Do  not  on  any  account 
leave  the  room,  and  I  will  arrange  with  old  Giles 
that  none  come  near.  You  are  in  more  danger  here 
than  you  think ;  but  I  will  see  the  house  torn  atoiie 
from  stone  before  any  one  shall  harm  you.' 

While  Sir  Nigel  was  away,  Aubrey's  mother  told 
him  that  two  seardi  parties  from  Whitehall  had 
come  down,  armed  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Aubrey  Berkeley,  known  to  be  an  aider  and  abetter  of 
the  kmg's  most  wicked  enemies,  and  to  have  been  in 
arms  with  Mommoiith  in  the  late  rebellioa 

When  Sir  Nigel  returned,  Anbrey  rabiied  how  he 
had  made  an  enemy  of  Jermyn,  and  how  he  had 
been  drawn  into  the  western  rebeUion  qniie  aftninsk 
his  will.  ^ 

'Heaven  knows,  I  never  thought  son  of  mine 
would  draw  sword  agalnsi  a  Stuart  king  of  Eng- 
land,' said  Sir  Nigel,  'nor  can  I  hold  yoo  \Aam^ 
for  so  doing.  Yet  such  is  the  bloodthirsty  fury 
with  which  all  are  punished  who  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  king's  party  that  I  will  protect  you  as  long 
M  I  AMI  hold  •  fwwd.    M  70a  win  not  long  be 
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safe  here ;  you  are  named  as  a  rebel,  and  I  could  not 
protect  you.  You  must  away  to  Holland,  there  to 
abide  till  these  troaUons  times  be  over.  There  is 
grave  discontent  all  about  the  country,  and  I  fear  the 
troubles  of  '40  will  be  repeated.  James  is  driving 
the  country  to  such  lengths  that  h  will  lose  all  that 
his  brother  gained  and  his  murdered  father  died 
for.' 

During  the  next  two  days  Aubrey  enjoyed  a 
period  of  tranquillity  that  seemed  delightful  after 
the  troubled  times  he  had  pas'-ed  through,  and  he 
felt  that  if  he  could  only  settle  down  comfortably  in 
the  old  house  he  would  never  again  want  to  leave 
it. 

His  presence  at  Blackwater  was  known  only  to  a 
couple  of  old  and  trusted  domestics,  and  Sir  Nigel 
was  busy  making  secret  preparations  for  his  son  to 
leave  for  Holland. 

On  tiie  seoond  evening,  while  the  little  family 
were  sitting  at  supper,  the  sound  of  a  horse  being 
rapidly  ridden  up  the  gravelled  drive  was  heard, 
then  old  Giles  burst  into  the  room,  agitation  written 
on  his  face. 

'  Toung  Master  Tresham  has  ridden  in  haste  from 
London,'  he  began ;  when  further  speech  was  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  Ralph  himself,  his  face  wet 
with  perspiration,  his  clothes  covered  with  dust. 

After  a  hasty  salute  to  Sir  Nigel  and  his  lady,  he 
advaoeed  to  Aubrey,  and  in  low  tones  said,  '  To  horse 
and  away  !  Your  liberty,  your  very  life,  is  in  instant 
danger.  I  have  ridden  like  the  wind  from  White- 
hall, but  I  hardly  expected  to  be  in  time.  Jennyn 
has  somehow  learnt  ^at  yon  are  htm,  wad  a  party  of 
dngo<ni8  are  on  th«ur  way  to  arrert  yoo  I ' 
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These  bluntly  delivered  words  threw  tlie  listenm 
into  a  state  of  excitement. 

•My  ion,  my  son  I'  eried  Lady  Berkeley,  pale  to 
the  lips  as  die  dung  to  Aubrey. 

'I  must  be  off  at  once/  said  Aubrey.  'As  I 
suspected,  'twas  a  spy  who  saw  me  scale  the  wall 
the  night  I  arrived.  I  fervently  tnist  your  having 
sheltered  me  will  not  bring  trouble  upon  you,  father.' 

•In  spite  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  worid,  I  will 
defend  you,'  cried  the  old  cavalier  determinedly.  *I 
have  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  handle  a  weapon. 
I  will  see  that  the  gates  are  locked  and  the  doors 
bolted ;  we  can  thm  hold  the  house  against  a  troop 
long  enough  for  you  to  efl^  an  eseape,  Aubrey.' 

•  No,  I  will  not  have  you  inculpate  yourself,'  said 
Aubrey ;  but  the  old  oavalier  had  already  left  tbe 
room. 

•  Hasten,  lad,'  eried  Ralph ;  •  get  what  you  want  into 
a  valise,  and  be  off;  not  a  moment  most  be  krt.' 

•Bearmeahand,Ba]pli,aodintaiminiiteB  I  am 

ready,' 

While  the  two  were  busy,  Ralph  rdated  how  he 
had  eome  to  hear  of  the  affiur. 

•  I  was  drinking  in  the  WhitefaaU  gnazd-room  with 
Comet  North  of  Keen's  Dragoons  this  afternoon,'  he 
said,  '  and  he  told  me  he  was  riding  to  St  Albans, 
and  was  anathematising  his  hard  luck,  for  he  had 
promised  some  lady  about  tiie  Court  to  attend  a 
masque  to-night  Howwrer,  he  was  qpedally  named 
for  the  duty,  which  was  to  arrest  a  person  charged 
with  treason  who  had  been  discovered  in  hiding  at 
Ws  father's  house.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Jeffreys  is 
behind  the  matter,  and  hae  eaosed  the  arrest,  North 
telling  me  tiw  pevMii  «o  be  meted  wm  kaom  to 

o».  o 
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have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  late  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  was  suspected  of  being  able  to  give 
evidence  against  Lord  Qny.  It  never  occurred  ta 
me  that  it  might  be  yoa  till  North  Mid,  "Ton  come 
from  that  part,  Tresham ;  do  you  know  a  place  called 
Blackwater  ? "  I  can  tell  you  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth.  I  directed  him  full  five  miles  out  of  his  way, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  free  set  out,  though  North  had 
»  good  hour's  start  I  have  ridden  here  like  the 
wind  and  must  now  be  off,  for  to  be  found  her«  would 
land  me  in  an  awkward  fix.* 

'We  will  ride  together,'  said  Aubrey;  and  they 
were  making  their  way  to  the  stables  when  the 
toamp  of  horses  and  the  mmnd  of  voices  was  heard 
outside,  and  Sir  Nigel  came  running  towards  thrai 
with  his  rapier  in  his  hand. 

•  Too  late  ! '  he  cried.  '  The  dragoons  are  already 
here ;  they  most  hftve  passed  the  gate  ahnoet  on  your 
heels,  Ralph.' 

'North  is  a  cautious  roga^'  said  Ralph;  'he  most 
have  asked  his  way.' 

A  loud  banging  at  the  front  door  was  now  heard, 
and  a  voaoe  draaanded  admittance  in  tiie  king's 
name. 

The  female  servants  screamed  and  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  upper  rooma  The  three  men-servants 
had  gathered  round  Sir  Nigel,  and  with  set  faces 
awaited  whatevw  orders  they  might  reodve;  Tiuj 
had  all  armed  themwlves  with  weapons  which  had 
lain  by  for  many  a  year,  and  it  was  clear  all  were 
ready  to  resist  king  or  law  for  Sir  Nigel  and  Master 
Aubrv/. 

'We  mm!  eat  a  way  through  th6  dragoons  and 
get  to  ths  MAm,'  said  f  .r  Nlge^  *ibeB  I  and  the 
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men  wm  oovtr  yoor  refcwilt  irtiile  yoo  two  immnt  and 
fly.' 

•We  should  be  cut  down  before  we  made  the 
gates,'  repUed  Aubrey.    'No,  that  will  not  do- 
besides,  I  will  not  have  you  strike  a  blow  on  my 
behalf.    The  king  is  hard  as  flint,  and  would  ponii^ 
you  as  heavily  for  aiding  a  rebel  as  me  for  being 
one.    I  have  a  better  plan.    Ralph  and  I  will  slip 
out  by  the  garden  door,  when  we  can  easily  get 
round  amongst  the  trees  withoot  being  seen,  and  so 
gam  the  stablea    All  the  soldiers  are  dose  to  tibe 
house,  and  with  luck  we  shall  be  able  to  get  round 
to  the  back  of  the  stablea.  when  we  can  jump  the 
broken  waU  by  the  summer-house,  which  is  there 
not  more  than  four  feet  hi|^    I  have  done  it  many 
a  time  on  your  old  hunter.' 

'Good  boy,  a  splendid  idea!  Off  at  once,  and  I 
will  hold  these  fellows  in  parley  the  whila  When 
you  have  got  oat  of  the  house  I  will  open  the  door 
and  let  the  sokiios  in ;  then  while  they  are  search, 
mg  you  can  be  off.  Send  GHIes  to  me  with  woid 
when  you  leave  the  house.' 

Sir  Nigel  went  down  to  the  massive  front  door 
and  banging  on  the  inside,  cried  out,  '  Who  knock^ 
so  k)udly  without  r 

•  An  (^eer  bearing  the  king's  warranV  eame  tiie 

reply. 

•For  what  ?  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of  his  Majesty. 
»nd  was  of  his  broth<»r  and  his  father  before  him.' 

'Ay,  old  fox:  bat  yon  have  a  rebeOioos  cub:  'tis 
him  we  seek  I '  . 

'My  son  left  home  six  months  ago.' 

*And  returned  two  days  ago.    Open.  I  mv  or 

'"btood.  wa  will  stave  in  the  panels  1'  ^  * 
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'  I  do  not  care  to  let  a  lawless  soldiery  loose 
in  my  house.  What  warrant  have  I  for  your  good 
behaviour  ? ' 

'  'Sdeath  man,  we  will  give  you  warrant  enough/ 
and  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  mudcets  the  dragotms 
rained  blows  upon  the  door. 

Sir  Nigel  waited  anxiously  for  news  that  Aubrey 
had  got  away;  but  Oilea  did  not  return,  and  tiie 
minutes  passed  slowly. 

•Here,  men,'  cried  North  fiercely,  'send  a  dozen 
bullets  through  the  lock,  and  if  that  does  not  do  it 
lay  a  mine  of  powder  against  the  door  and  fire  it. 
We  will  bum  the  warren  down  i^ut  the  old  fine's 
eara' 

The  reports  of  a  dozen  muskets  rang  oat^  and  a 
smell  of  powder  pervaded  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  Aubrey  and  Ralph  had  gone  to  the 
garden  door  only  to  find  half-a-doasen  dragoons  oat- 
side,  hammering  at  it.  Escape  that  way  was  out  ol 
the  questioa 

'We  cannot  get  out  through  the  windows,'  said 
Balph ;  '  every  one  is  barred.' 

'I  have  aaoUier  plan,'  explained  Aubrey.  'My 
own  bedroom  looks  out  on  to  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  We  can  drop  from  that  into  a  tree  close 
against  the  wall  and  gain  the  ground  that  way.' 

Away  they  raced,  and,  the  bedroom  gained,  Aubrey 
threw  up  the  winlow.  The  descent  was  oompara- 
tively  easy,  and  the  two  were  soon  on  the  ground. 
They  immediately  ran  for  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
just  as  the  reports  of  the  muskets  in  front  of  the 
house  rang  out. 

'Heavens!  what  is  that?'  oried  AalHr<^,  in  fear 
icft  his  fother. 
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'  Come,'  said  Ralph,  •  we  cannofc  stay  now.' 
They  moved  round  to  their  left,  passed  the  back 
of  the  house,  where  several  dragoons  were  still 
hammering  at  the  gardm  door,  went  right  through 
the  kitchen  garden,  put  the  servants'  qoarters.  and 
reached  the  stables  safely  just  as  Sir  N^I  opened 
the  front  door  and  the  angry  dmgooos^  wwr^y.^  him 
delay,  rushed  into  the  house. 

Ralph's  steed  was  standiBg  saddled  just  as  it  had 
been  led  into  the  stable.  In  the  dark,  Anbrey,  with 
feverish  haste,  saddled  his  horse,  and  in  three  minutes 
was  ready.  Comet  North,  relying  on  surprising 
those  within  the  house,  had  not  thought  of  securing 
the  horses  in  the  stable,  never  dreaming  his  man 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  house. 

Leading  their  horses,  Aubrey  and  Ralph  crept  forth 
round  the  back  of  the  stables,  through  a  shrubbery, 
leaving  the  kitchen  garden  on  their  right,  and,' 
gaining  the  old  sammer-honse  which  stood  in  a 
comer  of  the  gronndSk  mounted. 

Just  as  Aubrey  was  putting  his  horse  at  the  wall 
a  report  rang  out,  and  a  ball  flattened  itself  against 
the  bricks  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  bright,  moon- 
light night,  and  one  of  the  dragoons,  from  an  upper 
room  of  the  honse— for  they  wen  searching  high  and 
low — seeing  two  men  escaping,  fired  at  them  on 
chance.  The  report  brought  several  companions  to 
the  dragoon's  side,  and  more  shots  were  fired. 

•Jump,  men,  jump ! '  eried  Aubrey  to  Ralph,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  post  of  danger. 

Ralph  cleared  the  low  wall,  Aubrey  followed,  and 
then  turning  to  their  left  they  had  to  ride  along  the 
south  wall  of  the  garden  till  they  reached  the  hedge 
dividing  it  from  ths  iomL 
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S«Tinl  drago(»i8,  dai^g  from  the  house,  flung 
themselvM  into  thdr  Mddlea;  Mid  galloping  down 
the  drive,  turned  to  their  right  along  the  road  to 
try  and  cut  the  fugitives  off.  Ralph  had  already 
reached  the  road,  and  turning  London-wards,  was 
galloping  on ;  but  Aubrey's  horse  jumped  the  hedge 
just  as  thrM  dragoons  arrived  exactly  opposite 
him  in  the  road.  Aubrey's  was  a  splendid  animal, 
and  it  took  the  jump  well;  as  it  landed  in  the 
road  its  chest  caught  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
dragoons'  horses  with  such  force  that  both  horse 
and  rider  went  sprawling  in  the  diteh  beside  ths 
road.  The  other  two  dragoons  swerved  to  right  and 
left ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  think  what  Aubrey 
was  going  to  do  he  had  whipped  out  his  sword,  and 
spurring  at  the  man  on  his  right,  with  a  blow  on 
the  head  he  cut  him  from  his  saddla  He  then 
galloped  after  Ralph,  while  the  third  dragoon,  draw- 
ing his  pistol,  sent  a  shot  at  Aubrey,  wbioh  howsvw 
went  wide  of  the  mark. 

With  loose  reins  and  bent  heads,  Aubrey  and 
Balph  galloped  away,  knowing  their  lives  depended 
on  their  horses ;  and  as  they  reached  tiie  top  of  the 
road,  Aubrey,  looking  backwards,  saw  several  dark 
figures  behind  them,  and  knew  they  were  pursued. 
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HOW  AUBBKT  0B0a8»D  THI  «»^, 

AUBBET  eonld  aatUy  have  oaicUiteiieed  his  pur- 
suers, as  his  horse  wm  quite  htA  and  ImA 

to  its  work  with  keen  enjoyment,  covering  the 
ground  with  long,  powerful  strides.  Ralph's  hamt, 
however,  was  fagged,  and  could  not  keep  up. 

*Yoa  goon^'saidBalph;  '  Urn  is  really  no  danger 
for  me.  If  I  fell  into  their  haadb  I  ooold  make  soma 
excuse  to  satisfy  North.' 

'  No ;  we  will  share  the  same  fate,  Ralph.  Had  it 
not  been  fov  you  I  should  assuredly  by  now  have 
been  » ^psiaoaet' 

'  I  am  still  in  your  debt,  for  I  owe  foa  m  lifsi' 

Lapsing  into  silence,  they  hammered  along,  Aubrey 
noticing,  as  now  and  then  he  glanced  behind  him, 
that  their  pursuers  still  hung  on.  At  Edgware  the 
two  tamed  into  a  bme  wbidi  todc  tlmn  (m  to  the 
North  Road  just  below  Bamet,  down  whbh  load  thsy 
went  till  they  came  to  another  Iaii%  wliidi  Attlney 
signed  to  his  companion  to  take. 

'It  leads  to  a  good  road  that  will  take  us  to 
Highgate.'  be  said,  'and  I  think  we  have  tat  the 
preemt  thrown  our  pursuers  off  tlie  aeoitk' 

All  immediate  danger  being  over,  Aubrey  and 
Ralph  proceeded  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  till,  without 
furUier  adventure,  they  reached  Highbury  field& 

'Tour  road  is  easy  to  follow  from  liere,'  said 
Aubrey.  'For  myself,  I  shall  p«ish  on  as  &r  as 
QraveaeDd,  where  I  shall  hope  to  get  a  boat  to  taka 
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dowB-rivw.  I  will  let  you  know,  m  soon  as  I 
OM  with  safety,  when  I  am,  and  then  I  pray  you 
write  and  tell  me  how  it  fares  with  my  people^ 
Keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  if  they  should  be  in 
any  trouble  tell  me,  and  at  all  costs  I  will  return.' 

Than  with  a  hand-shake  they  parted,  Aubrey 
going  east  towards  the  maKshs^  Balji  west  towaids 
the  City. 

Aubrey  kept  on  till  near  midnight.    He  was  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  passage  at  once  from 
Qraveseiid,  though  he  knew  that  all  avenues  of 
escape  to  Holland  were  jealoasly  watehed.  BSs 
horse  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fatigosb  tad 
he  was  wondering  how  much  farther  Gravesend  was 
when  he  thought  he  heard  sounds  of  hoof-beats 
behind  him.    He  paused  a  moment,  and  was  then 
quite  sure;  in  iMst,  ktokiag  behind  him,  in  the  moon- 
light  he  saw  a  horseman  riding  at  full  speed  towards 
him.    The  outline  was  exactly  that  of  a  dragoon, 
and  Aubrey  quickened  his  pace  for  five  minutes, 
then  looked  baek  again,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
distance  between  him  and  his  punner,  instead  <d 
increasing,  had  grown  lesa    Aubrey  used  his  ^nrs, 
and  his  horse  made  a  spurt,  but  to  no  purpose ;  his 
pursuer  got  nearer  and  nearer,  till  Aubrey  could 
distinguish  the  outline  of  the  feathered  hat^  and 
thought  he  saw  the  glint  of  a  pistol-barreL    He  set 
his  teeth  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster.  He 
had  no  intention,  so  near  the  end  his  journey,  of  being 
captured  without  a  struggle.     'It's  man  against 
man,'  he  muttered,  'and  I  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  firing  from  the  ground.' 

A  little  farther  on  a  sharp  turn  m  the  road  hid 
the  riders  from  one  another.    No  sooner  was  Aahny 
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round  the  corner  than  he  slid  from  his  horse,  IomM 
and  primed  his  pistol,  and  standing  with  hi's  horse 
btftwMD  him  Md  his  pursuer,  rested  his  pisuM-barrel 
CO  his  sMidla.  Havdly  had  h*  doM  to  when  his 
pursuer  came  round  the  comer  at  full  gdlop. 

' Halt ! '  oried  Aubngr  in  loud  lonst;  'Mothtr  stop 
and  I  fire  1  •  *^ 

The  rider  ivfaied  bMsk  his  horse  tiU  its  haunches 
almost  touched  the  itMid,  th«i  with  gtmlk  dexterity 

he  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  slid  fiom  the 
saddle  on  the  off-side,  and  hastily  pointiiiff  his 
weapon,  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  iliat  f eU  on  the  steel,  there  was  a  spark,  but 
no  report  followed ;  the  priming  had  evidently  been 
shaken  out  of  the  pan. 

Before  the  rider  had  time  to  draw  another  pistol 
or  his  sword,  Aubrey  sprang  forward  and  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol 
to  his  breast,  ezchuming.  *J)np  that  weapon,  or 
1  U  send  a  bullet  through  your  heart' 

'Sappemumt!  what  is  this  ?'  cried  the  man  with 
a  foreign  accent.    'I  have  been  mistaken.' 

▲nbrey  also  lowered  his  weapon  in  surprise,  for 
in  the  stranger  he  recognised  the  mystetioi»  Dnteh- 
man  with  whom  he  had  dined  at  KiflBn's  housei 

'  It  seems  we  have  both  made  a  slight  mistake^* 
aaid  Aubrey.      ^  or  whom  did  you  take  me  ? ' 

•For  a  man  I  wanted  much  to  have  some  words 
with,'  said  the  Datdiman  grimly;  'but  yon  aw  nofc 
he.^   What  do  you  make  this  way,  riding  so  fast  ? ' 

•Truth  to  tell,  I  was  making  for  Gravesend,  where 
I  hoped  t*)  get  a  boat  that  would  take  me  down 
the  river.  Enghmd,  aksl  ean  be  no  home  for  me 
for  some  yean  lo  eoow  I  £nr,  if  ever  again.' 
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*T«I  anoymr  refugee.'  Mid  th«  Dutohmau,  aod  he 
■eemed  to  oonsidar  for  a  few  awHmti;  Umb  W 
said,  'I  have  businen  fai  ChwvttMi;  If  jo«  |^ 

we  will  ridfl  togoiher.' 

Aubrey  expr*^-^  his  willingness,  and  iu  u:ter 
■iknea  they  rode  into  tfa«  town,  pulling  up  at  ai. 
old  home  fronting  the  riv«r.  Bere  the  DqI^bhi 
dismountfcti,  ard  a'ter  pulling  a  bell,  wh''  ied  in  • 
peculiar  mannn  \vhen  little  wicket  it  the  door 
was  opened  and  a  few  words  were  exch.  iged  v.ith 
ft  maa  ineide.  The  doer  wm  opened,  and  Aubrey 
and  the  Duichtaan  ent««d. 

Despite  the  lateness  "f  the  hour  the  house  was 
well  lit,  though  the  w  nlen  eimtter>4  conr  saled  that 
iaet  from  without  As  they  euterea,  a  middle -aged 
man,  dreeeed  in  bhw  eloth,  aad  wtmnug  a  hanger, 
came  towards  them.  The  DntdHMB  and  he  uat- 
changed  a  few  words,  wh*-n  they  passed  into  ft  raatt 
in  which  a  substantial  nioai  was  ready  laid. 

'This  is  Master  Berkeley,  a  yt  ing  man  I  have 
mefc  KiffinV  mad  Hm  I^wfahmen ;  'snd  this  :» 
Captain  Loel^,  a  very  good  friend  of  miae.  Ajd 
now,  I  am  somewhat  c  -riona.  Mr  Berkeley,  to  -mf 
why  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  this  evenin;.'  m 
did  a  young  man,  much  after  your  owii  buila  Mt 
riding  on  a  blade  hona^  paie  joa  on  the  road  ?' 

'I  saw  no  8oeh  rider,'  said  Aaln^ ;  'and  ^mk  to 
tell,  it  behoves  me  to  leava  ^i^hni  m  ipoAfym 
I  can.' 

'Ha»'  said  the  Dotchman;  and  ho  and  Cap  in 
laAf  eaoAaagoA  laeaning  glaiiMa 

Presentiy  the  li^er  said,  '  mlgH  he  to 
be  of  some  service  to  you,  Mr  bmiBtkt^^  U  tmar 
all  the  dreumstanoes  cl  the  caee.' 


m 

Aubrey  understood  thft  hint,  ana  ootUiMd  hit 
ndvmixBm  Ir^r  tk»  W  few  weeluk 

'  You  do  w«U  to  iMvt  laglttMl  for  •  while,'  Mid 

th«  Dntohtiian.  T  know  tronbloua  tints  are  befort 
all  who  wen  ii>  tiht  West  witli  your  Dnkt  of 

Mouuioath.' 

•Do  you  ^sftk  Du  ...  at  all?'  asked  Captain 
I  1^  pTC^n^. 

'  Not  a  ord. 
H'm.  a  oitv         epi    '  ;  then  he  and  the  jtch- 
rau    talked  in     hat  Aubrey  took  to 

iye  At  fciic  e:     of  i      conversation  the 

1  iU  mm  ^  ^  m  Bnglish*  'Mr  Berkeley,  yoa  are 
us  tf  ,  j  Hdlaod,  and  I  want  v  troaiy 
J  s;-  Things  have  happened  to-night  that  I 
u  ,e!  wB  of  to  my  frienda  If  you  would 
osBStt^  tr  take  a  packet  f(»r  me  I  can  |  o.  yoo 
a  ptwsgte  it  onc&' 

•I  sh  delighted* 

'  T\  ,h.  'd  be  no  danger ;  the  only  p  m 
la-:  Uia.  should  the  vessel  be  overta  id 
ho'  tot  tl  tht  king's  vessels  you  drop  the 

pac^^e  mm  the  porthole  ct  yov  ttbin  into  ifat  tst.' 

■A    rey  agreed,  and  tiien  particulars  w«t  tmi^td. 

A^ut  two  in  the  morning  the  three  mounttd 
rd  rode  some  miles  along  the  lonely,  swampy  bank 

^  riw.    Arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  river 

)o  0,  sharp  bend,  the  capttfai^  taking  •  ^nfrfrm 
hki  MMUlt-bow,  M     tad  atdt  a  ^nti  with 

Presently  a  boat  mm  teea  through  the  light  mitt 
b«ng  rowed  — ^ — 


Tht  captain  remaining  with  tht  hons%  the  Dnteh- 
man  tad  Aahngr  fol  inlo  tht  boai   Tfasy  lowtd 
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out  to  a  small  veosel  named  the  Ciree,  whose  sharp- 

cut  prow  and  tapering  masts  seemed  to  imply  that 
she  was  built  for  speed.  They  gained  the  deck, 
when  the  master  came  forward. 

The  Dutchman  and  he  spoke  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  taming  to  Aubrey  the  former  said, 
'  This  is  the  master,  Captain  Weyl ;  he  will  see  to 
your  comfort  aboard.' 

Captain  Weyl  growled  out  a  welcome  in  broken 
English,  and  they  descended  to  a  snug  cabin. 
Aubrey's  companion  gave  him  a  packet  tied  with 
silk  and  sealed. 

•There  is,  as  you  see,  no  address,'  he  said.  *0n 
landing  at  Scheveningen  go  to  the  Golden  Lion  Inn. 
Stay  thwe  till  a  rider  wearing  an  orange-coloured 
featiiear  and  an  orange  sash  arrives.  He  will  ad- 
dress  you  in  English,  for  he  is  a  Seotsman.  When 
you  see  him,  tie  this  piece  of  orange  ribbon  to  the 
hilt  of  your  rapier,  as  is  the  fashion  with  young 
gallants,  when  he  will  say,  "Friend,  do  you  come 
from  over  the  sea?"  to  which  you  most  answer, 
"  Yes,  from  a  land  of  storms."  He  will  then  adc 
you  for  the  packet,  which  you  can  give  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  any  friends  in  Holland, 
hot  I  myself  shaU  be  at  The  Hague  in  a  few  days, 
and  may  be  able  to  serve  yon;  meanwhile^  hen 
is  a  purse  of  money  whkk  will  ha^  to  defray 
expenses.' 

Aubrey  thanked  him  warmly,  and  said  he  would 
■coq*  the  gold  as  a  loan,  for  he  was  going  into  an 
unknown  country  and  among  strangera 

The  Dutchman  was  then  rowed  Bihon  again, 
while  Aubrey  descended  to  his  cabin. 

In  half-an-hour  they  were  under  way,  and  Aobny, 
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tired  out»  turned  into  his  bunk,  where  he  was  soon 
aslee]^  and  did  not  wake  till  late  next  day. 

The  voyage  was  made  and  Scheveningen  reached 
without  any  accident  Without  any  diflSculty  Aabrey 
found  the  '  Golden  Lion,'  where  he  put  up. 

He  tAt  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  leave  the 
inn  until  h«  had  met  him  of  ^e  orange  sash ;  so,  aa 
his  room  commanded  a  view  of  the  approach  to  the 
inn,  he  amused  himself  by  sitting  at  the  window 
and  watching  the  people,  an  occupation  which,  seeing 
he  was  a  itomger  in  the  country,  much  interested 
him. 

On  the  aftemom  of  the  next  day  Aubrey  saw  a 
cavalier  much  more  smartly  dressed  than  the  usual 
run  of  Dutchmen  dismounting  at  the  inn;  hardly 
had  he  pereeived  the  rider  than  he  noticed  he  had 
an  oranga-eoloiind  waA  and  »  hom  of  tha  mim 
colour  on  the  hilt  of  his  rapier.  Anl»ey  at  once 
tied  the  piece  of  ribbon  he  had  on  his  own  sword- 
hilt  then  descended  into  the  bar,  where  the  stranger 
had  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  Perceiving  Aubrey, 
he  raised  hk  iMthend  hal  tad  nid»  'Ckwd-day, 
friend,  do  you  come  from  over  the  sea  ? ' 

•I  do,'  replied  Aubrey,  'from  a  land  of  storms; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  me  recognising  an  old 
acqnaintaiiee^    Are  y«m  not  Mr  Moinet  ? ' 

The  stranger  afeand  ia  snpcise  a*  Aabrey,  who 
was  sure  of  his  man,  and  weal  on,  'Surely  you 
haven't  f(»gott«a  tht  daft  w»  i^mA  tofslhtr  in 
Lyme.' 

'Now  I  lemanber  you,'  replied  Moinet.  as  he 
mwag  Aubrey's  hasd.  you  art  the  last  raaa 

I  expected  to  see  htm.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
I  owe  you  a  dabt  of  gmtitadt  for  effiMt^  ihs 
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escape  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine.  Periuipt  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  here. 
H  I  eaa  do  80,  oommand  me.  Bat  how  is  it  you 
are  her&  Come  inside  and  let  us  tell  each  other  all 
that  has  happened  since  last  we  met,  for  I  presume 
you  are  satisfied  that  I  am  he  whom  you  were  to 
meet?' 

'Quite;'  and  the  two,  going  to  a  private  room 
spent  an  hour  exchanging  confidences. 

'Well,'  said  Moinet,  when  Aubrey  had  finished, 
'that  chance-meeting  on  the  Gravesend  road  may 
prove  ft  good  thing  for  you,  for  I  can  give  a  pretty 
sure  gneM  who  the  stranger  waa.  and  if  I  am  right 
you  have  made  a  friend  <rf  (me  who  is  here  a  verjir 
influential  person.  However,  we  shall  see  later. 
Now  if  you  will  hand  me  over  the  packet  you  bear 
we  will  rammt  md  ride  to  The  Hague.' 

So  the  two  set  and  »  very  pleaaant  ride  thej 
had. 

Moinet  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  the  following  day  he  took 
Anhny  to  tiie  palaee  and  introduced  him  to  the 
prince^  telliag  how  he  had  brought  over  aome  moat 
important  papera  The  pri  ice  was  very  gracious, 
and  bore  Aubrey  off  to  present  him  to  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Maiy,  daughter  of  James  the  Second. 

The  Priiwm  ci  Ofange,  though  she  had  beea 
ahaant  from  England  far  many  yean^  had  »  yntry 
warm  place  in  her  heart  for  her  ommtrymen,  and 
exiles  from  her  native  land  were  always  most  warmljr 
welcomed.  She  asked  him  many  questions  as  to 
^e  kite  Im^rtel^  zeh^oa  and  shed  tears  when 
he  related  how  Monmouth  had  mat  hfai  daatt. 
Baiora  Anhtagr  Wft^  the  prineiw  hada  hhn  mm 
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again,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  b«gaii  to  M  qoite 

at  home. 

On  the  fourth  day  Mr  Moinet  took  him  to  wait 
upon  Count  Dykvelt^  who  had  just  letumed  from 

England. 

When  the  two  were  ushered  into  the  count's 
presence  they  found  him  busy  with  several  clerks, 
while  he  himself  sat  with  a  great  quill  behind  hi^ 
ear.  He  waa  drened  pUunly  in  sobw  Uaek»  and 
looked  up  with  a  mild  look  at  Aubrey,  who,  how- 
ever, gave  a  start,  for  in  the  merchant-like  man 
before  him  he  recognised  the  stranger  who  had 
80  nearly  shot  him  on  the  Gravesend  road. 

Count  ^ykv«lt»  one  ol  the  deverest  politieiaos 
m  Europe,  seemed  to  enj<»y  Aubrey's  embarvanmeoft 
for  a  minute,  then  with  a  smile  he  shook  the  younff 
man's  hand.  'Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said,  'forgive  ^e 
for  deoeivmg  you;  you  did  not  suspect  who  I  was, 
and  it  waa  ;a  advaatage  that  yon  did  not,  as  you 
were  able  to  serve  my  purpose  better.  I  mwtt  aak 
you  to  forgive  me  also  for  so  nearly  shooting  yoo, 
but  you  will  run  no  such  risks  in  Holland.' 

Aubrey  mottored  some  sort  of  thanks,  and  later 
Dykvett  took  him  to  The  B»ga%  whero  he  spoke  of 
him  m  very  high  terms  to  the  PWnce  of  Orangtt. 
Withm  a  few  days  Aubrey  was  appointed  to  the 
household  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  prinee  for  duty.    He  could  not 
/en  a  eommia^  as  mider  tha  legaktuBs  no 
ish  officers  were  allowed  to  diaw  pay  in  tiia 
Dutch  army;  but  Aubrey  waa  made  an  honorary 
member  of  a  cavalry  regimeni^  and  was  eligible  for 
Mnnoe  Aenid  any  need  arise. 
So  il  happened  that  ia  »  w^A  or  two  Aahiey 
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found  he  had  at  last  faUen  on  hk  feet  and  had  made 
powerful  friends.  He  soon  settled  down,  and  was 
tolerably  happy,  being  however  disappointed  in  soon 
losing  the  companionship  of  Moinet,  who,  restless 
by  nature,  went  off  to  join  his  friend  Fletcher  of 
Saltonn  m  fitting  for  the  Hnngariaiis  againsl  the 
Turks. 


CHAPTBB  XXVIII 


OP  AUBREY'S  BBTURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

QINCE  Aubrey  had  looked  his  last  upon  his  native 
^  land  from  the  ,  eck  of  the  Circe,  three  snooeed- 
ing  summers  had  ripened  their  harvests  and  filled 
tne  grananea 

The  thud  rammer  had  waned  into  autumn,  and 
It  was  on  a  wild  and  boisteroas  day  in  October  that 
a  horseman,  muddy  and  travel-stained,  draw  rain 
before  the  Dolphin  Inn  at  Whitstable.  Enterinff 
a  cosy^  chamber,  he  threw  aside  his  sodden  cloak! 
AspUiying  boieath  the  scarlet  coat  of  an  officer  in 
the  army  Having  warmed  himself  in  front  of  the 
fare  which  blazed  cheerily  on  the  hearth,  he  oiderad 
dinner,  and  after  satisfying  his  hunger  he  angiMd 
his  host  in  conversation.  — 

•Bm^  weather/  he  said;  'too  rough  for  any 
▼essels  to  put  in,  I  suppose  ?' 

'Certainly,  your  honour.' 

'Consequently  you  have  no  strange  vif.itor&' 

;  !^  •  "^P"**^  gi^i^g  »  ^"rtive 

r    u^v'^.'^  ^""^  the  door,  as 

though  not  hking  the  turn  the  «onvemtion  had  takea 
This  was  not  lost  upon  the  officer,  who  arid. 
Ihere  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  m«i.    I'm  not 
Buspecting  you  of  harbouring  spies.' 

•Yonr  honoar,  ycm  honour,  the  saints  forfend.' 
began  the  landlord,  holding  hi.  h«»d.  in  pioui 
horror ;  but  the  officer  stopped  him  • 

my  good  follow.   I  den't  ti^piK^  for^k 
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moment  you 'd  ask  any  one  questions,  whether  they 
w«re  i^ies,  smugglers,  rdtols,  or  what  not,  providing 
tiiey  paid  yon,  and  ym  *d  be  quite  right  not  to  do 
so.  But  now  I  want  some  Information,  and  I  take 
it,  if  it's  in  your  power,  you've  no  objection  to 
helping  me.  My  name 's  Tresham,  Cornet  Tresham 
of  his  Majesty's  LHfe  Gnanb,  and  I 'm  hare  to  mert 
a  very  old  friend  itko  »  amving  inm  abroad.  Ton 
understand  ? ' 
'  Ye-es,  sir.' 

'Now,  have  you  seen  aught  of  a  stranger,  tall, 
lair,  and  mffitevy-lookini^  eitiier  ye^rday  or  to- 
day?' 

'  No,  sir ;  na  No  ona  at  all,  sir,  cm  my  woid  of 
honour  as '  

'That  is  enough,'  said  Ralph,  for  he  it  was,  now 
pMBoled  to  a  oometqr ;  '  ^il  k  enough ;  yon  will 
Ma  anch  a  gentleman  when  he  does  arrive.  Should 
you  see  him  befoxe  I  do^  t^  him  the  man  he 
is  here.' 

'  Yes,  your  honour.' 

'  Now,  my  eloefc ;  I  wil  aee  what  chanee  tiwre  ie 

of  a  vessel  being  able  to  put  in  to-day.' 

Ralph  Tresham  left  the  tavern  and  walked  down 
to  the  pebble-strewn  beach,  on  which  the  waves 
were  dashing  with  great  violence.  Long  he  looked 
0^  ovw  the  gny^noa  wator,  ilim»  tmaing^  be 
walked  along  the  beach,  ever  and  aooQ  glewwiiy  out 
to  sea  on  the  lookout  for  a  sail. 

Not  one,  however,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  choppy 
waves,  all  the  fishing  craft,  even,  being  hauled  up 
high  and  dry  upas  ik»  hmA,  Tbit  inai  warMmr' 
ing  hard,  and  in  bdtt-Mii^OHr  Bi^  luluiini  l» 
the  'Dolj^un.' 
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Later  in  the  afternoon  he  again  went  <mt^  but 
with  no  better  result  than  before.    On  his  return  to 
tl»  'Oalphin,'  hia  attention  was  taken  by  two  r 
who  were  sittbgr  drinking,  and  talking  to  the  lai 
lord.    It  was  evident  from  the  mad-apIa«hM  on  their 
cloaks  and  high  riding-boots  that  they  had  ridden  a 
considerable  distance,  and  that  recently  too,  for  the 
mad  wrnem  wei    Both  wore  bi-oad-brimmed  hats 
partly  concealing  tlitir  htm.    Altogettier,  judginir 
by  what  could  be  seen  of  their  featut«i^  «id  by  SbSf 
draggled  feathers  and  tawdry  Sany,  tiMV  kwkad 
suspiciously  Uke  Alsatian  rufflers. 

They  were  taUdng  loudly  as  Balph  entered,  but 
on  one  of  them  lookiog  vooid  and  .eeing  him  he 
slyly  knocked  the  foot  of  his  compMioii,  and  titer 
instently  ceased  speaking.  With  one  quick  glanw 
at  the^  IWph  passed  on  to  the  private  room  he  had 
eng«»Bd,  and  looldng  from  the  window,  he  presenUy 
saw  the  two  men  leave  the  hooaa. 

He  noted  weU  their  appearance,  and  fdl  to  w«idep. 
mg  whether  their  arrival  had  anything  to  do  with  him 
for  though  since  the  day  when  he  and  Aubrey  had 
parted,  he  had  ^vm  and  risen  in  his  profession,  he 

^.r^^'r^'^  !»•  knew  that  every  person 
about  the  king  was  more  or  less  suspected,  ai^tbal 
the  Court  swarmed  with  spies  and  informera 

^t^^'  unpopularity, 
wftoh  daM  from  the  M(mmoath  Rebellion.  His 
reigB  waa  a  emtiiiiial  ■tmggie  to  Im  hk  religion 
upon  the  country  and  to  debar  Protiataiiia  htm 
holding  any  office.  The  acquittal  of  the  se'ven 
bMjops  was  ^e  rade  awakening  of  James  to  tiie 
™^!!Ji!L  .  .  eorafcry  against  him,  and  the 
op«  haatflfly  with  wWA  tlia        erf  tke  birth  of  a 
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son,  thns  insuring  a  Catholic  snccession,  was  received, 
pointed  to  the  very  gravest  disaffection. 

People  talked  openly  of  the  ooming  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  restore  the  Protestant  religion  and  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  their  lawful 
king.  The  air  was  full  of  the  talk  of  plots,  every 
man  saw  in  every  other  a  possible  spy,  revolutionary 
Inoadsheete  were  8oatt«red  abont,  and  no  servant  <^ 
Uie  king  felt  secure. 

Ralph  sat  with  crossed  legs,  looking  into  the  fire, 
and  he  thought  gloomily  of  all  these  things ;  then 
his  thoughts  flew  to  Aubrey,  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
the  firimd  he  was  there  to  meet,  and  he  w<mdered 
whether  his  message  had  gone  astray  or  whathw 
Aubrey  was  delayed  by  the  weather. 

He  had  always  managed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  friend,  and  had  written  to  him  at  intervals  all 
the  news,  irat  that  tiie  news  had  srer  been  anything 
but  bad. 

After  Aubrey's  and  Ralph's  escape  from  Black- 
water,  North  and  his  dragoons  had  made  prisoners 
of  Sir  Nigel  and  Lady  Berkeley.  He  hud  left  them 
in  eharge  of  his  dragocms  while  he  had  riddoi  faaek 
to  make  his  report.  When  he  returned  next  day 
to  bring  them  up  to  Lond'^n,  he  learned  they  had 
escaped  during  the  night;  how  none  could  say,  but 
fled  they  certainly  had.  At  Jermyn's  instigation.  Sir 
Nigel  was  attainted  as  a  traitor,  and  Black  water 
confiscated  and  bestowed  upon  Jermyn  himself. 

Once  Ralph  had  received  by  the  hand  of  an 
exceedingly  good-looking  youth,  who  was  very  par- 
ticular in  assuring  himself  that  Ralph  was  really 
Aofarey's  intimate  Meadt  a  U/Um  to  forward  to  tlw 
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Ralph  was  moat  aazimit  to  \mm  ilM  miweoimi'i 
name,  but  the  youth  avoided  all  qnaatioo,  only  im- 
pressing upon  Ralph  to  forward  the  letter  to  MMter 
Berkeley  by  a  safe  and  sure  hand. 

That  letter  Aubrey  had  received  when  he  had 
been  mHoUflod  about  two  months;  it  ran  as  foUows: 

*My  dbax  Son,— I  never  thought  to  find  myself 
pursued  as  a  traitor  )^  a  son  of  Kii^  Char]«  ot 

blessed  memory,  but  so  it  is.    After  yott  had  made 
your  escape,  those  scoundrelly  dragoons  captured  me 
and  left  me  under  a  guard  while  their  officer  returned 
to  LondoD.    In  the  night,  one  whom  I  most  call 
fnend,  though  I  had  never  thought  him  so,  eame  to 
me  and  told  me  my  life  was  in  danger.    He  eflfoeted 
my  escape,  having  ah-eady  placed  your  dear  mother 
m  e^ety,  and  he  has  given  me  a  secure  refuge,  while 
BlM&watir  is  eonfiwjated,  and  I  am  pronounced  a 
dangerous  traitor.    Tha%  my  poor  boy,  yoo  now 
a  beggar,  without  money  or  patrimony.    I  hftve  been 
assured  by  the  same  friend  of  your  safety,  and  he 
has  imdertaken  that  you  shaU  get  this  letter,  though 
how  I  know  not.    I  am  not  at  Uberty  to  tell  you 
hig  name,  and  how  all  this  will  end  God  alone  knowa 
But  we  are  in  His  hands,  so  I  subscribe  myself 
your  broken-hearted  father,       Nioel  Berkeley. 

*PM.—Yoax  mother,  who,  I  am  thankful  to  say 
ui  weU  and  wondrons  eheerful,  sends  her  fondest  love, 
and  says  the  prays  daily  lor  yoor  m^.' 

Though  Jermyn  was  unflagging  in  his  endeavpuis 
to  discover  Sir  Nigel,  from  the  ^  when  Ba^  had 
sent  on  the  above  letter,  nothing  had  been  heard  ol 
the  old  baronet  until  Ralph  learnt  the  news  that 
caoaed  him  to  journey  to  WhitstaUe.    He  had  at 


ouce  written  Aubrey,  telling  him  the  facts,  and 
bidding  him  return,  making  an  appointment  for  that 
V6iy  day  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  WhitstaUe. 

Darkness  had  long  since  fallen,  and  Balph  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  Aubrey's  arriving  that  night, 
when  the  landlord  came  bustling  to  his  room  with 
the  news  that  a  stranger  had  arrived  and  asked  for 
him  by  name.  Following  dose  on  the  kadlwd'a 
heeb  waa  »  haavily  doaked  figure^  at  whom  Balph 
gave  one  glance,  then,  jumping  up  and  seizing  his 
hand  in  a  firm  grip,  he  cried,  '  Welcome  once  more 
biek  to  England,  Aubrey ! ' 

Ti»  two  trtoida  rtood  garing  at  one  anothw  a 
OKMnent,  thai  Aubrey  said,  '  Ay,  Ralph,  'tis  good  to 
see  your  face  again  and  to  feel  I  am  on  English  soil. 
I 've  Buide  powerful  friends,  and  I 've  prospered  across 
the  watw;  but  I  am  tired  of  the  dikes  and  canals 
of  Holland,  and  long  for  the  lanes  and  hills  of  hooM.' 

When  Aubrey  took  off  his  cloak  Ralph  noticed 
that  his  friend  had  broadened  and  filled  out,  and  that 
he  wore  a  look  of  calm  confidence  that  was  new  to 
him.    Soon  the  two  sat  <»ie  each  side  the  blazing 

•  I 'd  almost  given  you  up,  Aabiey,'  mid  Ba^ 
'I  started  the  minute  I  had  your  letter.  I  saw 
the  princess,  asked  for  leave,  and  received  her  ordera 
Adwm  wia^  have  ddayed  ns,  and  it  was  only  by 
oAring  a  heavy  fee  that  I  eoold  get  myr  ddppw  to 
put  in  to  land  to-night  and  get  me  ashore.  It  was 
a  ticklish  job,  but  he  managed  it  without  accident, 
and  here  I  am.  Now  for  your  new&  What  of  my 
father?   Where  ie  he  7    What  has  happened  f ' 

'  Alas,  Anfaiey  I  I  can  teU  yoa  bst  Mttb^  All  I 
know  m  th«t  m  loftBij^       foar  «l  agr  troofin 
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were  detailed  for  duty  with  a  small  party  of 
dragooM.  The  whole  were  oommanded  by  Jermyn, 
Mid  they  roda  to  Blaokwater,  whieh  tince  it  was  coa- 
fiaeated,  Jermyn  uses  as  a  ooontryseat  From  Blaek- 
water.  a  diamounted  party  walked  about  a  mile,  and 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  laid  an  ambush.  It  was 
■aid  that  two  dani^rous  rebels  were  known  to  be 
pantng  ihai  wmf,  and,  mm  enough,  presently  two 
men  wero  mm  coming  along. 

'They  were  taken  by  surprise;  and  though  they 
showed  fight,  were  captured  and  carried  to  Black- 
watw.  One  was  said  to  be  Sir  Nigel  Berkeley,  the 
other  a  pditical  prisoner  of  great  importance  who 
had  long  been  aooght  for,  but  who  had  wftfl  Unm 
successfully  escaped  capture.  The  four  troopers  of 
my  regiment  were  sent  back  to  London,  leaving  the 
priaonera  at  Bkckwater.  I  have  been  unable  to 
disoover  Miytkfav  BMN^  lor  tiM  onty  «M  who  could 
Tive  me  any  intnmiation  is  Jermyn.  and  ha  k  m 
much  my  enemy  as  youra  Ever  smce  your  escape 
be  has  had  a  grudge  against  me,  and  more  than  half 
ioapeefei  I  knew  you  were  masquerading  as  Fairholt 
«fler  Sadfamoor.  He  ia  aliroyB  plotting  to  trap  me, 
and  constantly  spies  on  my  aetioos.' 

'Well,'  said  Aabrey  grimly,  'I  wiU  caU  him  to 
account  for  all  the  evil  he  has  wrought  me.  I  have 
croaiad  the  aaa  to  do  so,  and  Jermyn  shall  tell  me 
where  aqr  Ikthar  is  if  I  kava  to  tear  tha  Mttat  fran 
him  at  my  swcml's  poini' 

'  I  have  little  cause  to  love  him  either,'  said  Ralph ; 
'  but  to  supper,  Aubrey.  I  have  ordered  our  hoet  to 
ke^  a  add  fowl  and  some  ham  for  you.' 

Ma  an  troth  I  am  ~ 
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In  mamtir  to  Ralph's  aummons  the  landlord 
^|MM«d,  and  with  nuuiy  a  hum  and  haw  regretted 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  serve  tha  odd  lowb  to 

aome  other  guests  he  had  in  the  house. 

On  hearing  this  Ralph  grew  very  angry.  'Did  I 
not  order  you  to  keep  one  for  my  friend  and  me  ? ' 

•Your  hoooor,  I  would  hayo  dooa  so,  but  the 
gentlemen  I  have  are  not  those  to  be  put  oO;  and  on 
my  saying  I  had  but  cold  beef  they  marchad  into 
the  pantry  and,  forsooth,  helped  themselves.' 

A  light  dawned  upon  Ralph.  •  Were  the  two  who 
were  drinking  as  I  oama  in  thia  aftamoon  of  the 
party  ? '  he  asked. 

'  They  are  two,  yam  honour,  and  two  bmm  hava 

since  arrived.' 

Balph  than  bade  tha  landlord  serve  what  food  he 
had,  and  when  he  was  gona  tonad  to  Aldmy,  saying 
'I  hke  not  the  look  of  those  feUowa;  U  thi^aia  nS 
buUiee  from  Whitefriars  I  have  never  seen  any.  For 
■ome  days  I  have  felt  I  was  being  watehed  and 
digged,  and  it  would  be  just  like  Jermyn  to  set 
bullies  on  to  serve  his  own  pnrpooasb  whatavar  ikm 
amy  be ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  could  not  get  kava  to 
flome  here,  and  so  I  rode  off  without  saying  a  word, 
and  I  fear  these  men  are  creatures  of  Jermyn,  or 
of  Sunderknd,  who  anqiaeta  eveiybody.' 

•You  should  not  have  ridcad  all  this^  Ralph;  a 
messenger  with  a  note  would  have  done  as  wea' 

•  No  man  trusts  another  in  these  days,'  said  Ralph ; 
'•ad  a  note,  were  it  intercepted,  might  have  put 
both  you  and  ma  in  a  plaee  few  aseape  soot  free  from. ' 

'I  thmk  we  need  not  liar  Sundariaadb'  Mid 
Aubrey;  'in  my  valise  I  have  two  of  hia  lattam  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  offering  to  piaaa  Jaai«  m  hv 
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hands.  The  prinoen  fears  for  her  father's  safety, 
and  I  am  ordered  by  her  to  expose  Sonderlud  4ttd 
to  pBl  Jmmi  on  hit  guard  againat  treachery.' 

This  Mwi  vM^jr  aateiiMMd  Balph.  who  had 
always  disliked  Sunderland,  but  had  mi 
he  would  be  i  ise  to  his  master. 

Over  their  sapper  the  two  imodft 


Anbr^  had  M  w«n  in  HoBMd.    He  was  in 
favour  with  the  Princess  Mary,  having  a  poU  in  Imt 

household.  He  shared  the  conBdence  of  those  about 
U«  pnnce,  and  held  honorary  mUitary  rank.  With 
tbe  a&in  of  England,  from  the  shoals  of  refusaes 

•li^yi  .CTiTing  at  Tta  Hiipi^  !!•  ii«  wtU  acqnainW 
so  there  was  nwU  Mtd  §m  MMk  to  noaai  lAat  K« 
already  knew.  ^  *• 

•And  I  can  teU  you.  Balph.'  he  continued,  'that 
bilota  Um  yaar  ia  out  PHiMe  of  Orange  will  be 
not  only  m  Englaiid  W  Ic  Leodoa.  u^ 
oonntry  will  weleoaM  hirx,  r<i«d  lamaa  aMfcer  be 
a  prisoner  or ■  ■ 

•Or  whatk  Aubrey?' 

"Bm^  win  ilKm.  Meanwhile,  it  wiU  be  good  for 
you  to  have  a  friend  amongrt  fha  anr  party.' 

Soon  the  two  retired  to  bed,  aw^^iny  ^  ^  eaHad 
at  four  in  the  morning. 

In  view  of  the  suspicious  characters  who  were  in 
tha  kouao^  Ralph  faataned  tiie  bedroom  door :  but  tke 
lock  was  old  and  not  to  be  dapsoded  ma.  Tlntn- 
tore  the  friends  placed  their  sworda      tlia  HiWdn 
so  that  they  could  be  seized  at  a  momaiira 

ft*****  il^^  Bunutee  were  fast  asleep. 

t-?^"^  **"^       ■■"^  **»e  morning  that 

Autoay  awefca  i^h  n  ataH^  laaling  dimly 
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that  some  one  was  moving  about  outside  the  door. 
He  listmed,  and  distinctly  heard  some  one  trying  to 
f<»oe  the  lock.  He  onoe  roused  Balidi,  who  stt 
up  in  bed,  then  without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
two  slipped  on  their  stockings  and  breeches,  when 
with  a  loud  snap  the  door  was  opened.  Several 
people  entered  the  room,  treading  silently,  but  making 
tot  Uie  bed.  One  of  the  intamders  carried  a  lantmi, 
and  by  its  rays  Aubrey  and  Ralph  saw  four  men, 
each  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  These  did 
not  at  first  notice  that  the  double  bed  was  empty, 
and  hardly  had  they  done  so  when  Ralph  called  out, 
*   'How  now,  rofBans,  what  means  this  ootarage  ?' 

Instantly  their  leader,  in  whom  Ralph  recognised  one 
of  those  who  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar  in  the  after- 
noon, cried,  '  On  them,  boys ;  they  must  not  es<»pe  ! ' 

The  lantern  was  placed  <m  a  chair,  and  four 
sword-blades  crossed  those  of  the  fricodsL  A  fioce 
conflict  began,  the- semi-darkness  "»ftMi!g  it  still  mora 
dangeroua  Besides  being  better  swordsmen  than 
their  opponents,  Ralph  and  Aubrey  in  their  stockinged 
took  were  more  rarefoc^. 

The  blades  rasped  and  rang,  till  tiie  man  who  had 
held  the  lantern  fell  back  with  a  curse,  his  arm 
slashed  up  from  wrist  to  elbow  by  Aubrey's  sword. 
The  other  three  closed  in  with  a  rush ;  but  Ralph 
^Ultiy  tripped  om  and  as  he  lurched,  buried  his 
Uade  in  the  man's  chest.  With  •  senara  be  isU, 
coughing  up  blood.  The  fellow  who  had  carried  the 
lantern  then  kicked  it  over,  crying,  '  A  plague  on  it 
Will 's  down ;  save  yourselves,  boys,'  and  he  made  off. 

In  Uie  ^kness  tiwi  fcdkrwed,  Aubrey  and  Ralph 
stood  for  ^  moment  liste^i^  to  (ha  islisiliim  fool- 
■tapt  nf  thi  iirsihhukliiM, 
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'  See  that  the  man  on  the  ground  does  not  gtt  oS, 
Aubrey,'  said  Ralph,  '  while  I  strike  a  light.' 

Thk  Aubrey  did,  and  on  Ralph  lighting  the  two 
eandles  on  ttM  duraney-pieoe  it  was  mm  Uiat  tiw 
wounded  man  w«a  badly  hurt  Hkt  Im*  ww  deadly 
pale,  but  he  was  still  sensible. 

The  noise  of  the  afli'ay  had  roused  mine  host,  who, 
in  gown  and  slippers,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
with  ^ea  almoat  atarting  from  hia  head,  and  with 
a  crowd  of  terrified  domestics  flocking  behind 
asked  timorously  what  had  happezied  ? 

•  See  to  this  fellow  here,'  said  Ralph.  Putting  on 
hia  hoo^  and  then,  seizing  a  lantern  from  one  of  the 
landJoa^a  fdlowen,  he  deaeeoded  the  ataira  jiiat  in 
time  to  hear  the  other  three  desperadoes  dashing  out 
of  the  inn  yard,  having  taken  their  departure  in  such 
haste  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  their  reckoning. 

Ralph  again  aaonded  the  stairs,  and  found  that 
Aubrey  had  lifted  the  womided  ma  on  to  the  bed, 
and  having  f^wm  him  aooae  bmafy,  waa  ^ying  op  hk 
wound. 

The  landlord  and  his  servants  being  cleared  out^ 
Ralph,  addreawpg  the  man,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
he  had  seen  hi  tiie  altranoon.  said,  *Toii  have  gok  m 
wound  here  which  will  lay  you  on  yoor  bade  for 
weeks  if  not  for  ever.  Now,  unless  you  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  motive  for  this  murderous  attack, 
I  shall  hand  yoa  o/er  to  jnatiee^  which  will  mean 
the  hangman's  rope.' 

'  Shall  I  live,  captain  ? '  asked  the  man  hoacaa^. 

•  You  may,  with  careful  nursing.' 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  chance  of  my  life  if  I  tell  all  ? ' 

'  I  iviU  uok  kBiam  againrt  yon.'  ■ 

'Thio,  eapteia.'  aaii  the  mm,  lyaaking  with 
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difficulty,  'I  had  a  handful  of  guineas  from  a 
gentleuMm  I  will  not  nune,  to  dog  you  and  whoever 
yoa  might  meet^  to  attack  yoa  both,  taiA  at  may  OMt 
to  seise  every  fait  of  paper  you  had  aboiA  yoa.  My 
men  were  going  to  hold  you  till  news  was  neeiTsd 
from  London  what  to  do  with  you.' 

'  I  suppose  this  gentleman's  name  was  not  Jermyn  ? ' 
■aid  Ralph  with  a  anew. 

The  man  did  not  speal^  hat  nodded  hk  hmi  in 
the  affirmativa 

'As  I  thought,'  said  Ralph,  'his  suspicions  have 
been  aroused,  and  he  haa  had  me  attacked.  Wo 
must  act  at  once,  for  if  he  should  get  jmvate  qpeedi 
with  the  king  I  am  ruined.' 

'  Before  he  can  get  to  the  king  I  will  have  a  few 
words  with  him,'  said  Aubrey  grimly. 

'  Whwe  woe  yoa  to  amd  wocd  to  Mm  i*  adnd 
Ralph  of  the  wcnmctod  man. 

•  To  Blackwatet,'  he  replied  faintly. 

In  five  minutes  Aubrey  and  Ra^  w«n  §aJ^ 
dressed. 

'Wa  murt  start  at  oimw.'  nid  Ralph,  'aad  nvsl 
reach  Blackwatar  before  Urn  niffisw  wia  Immts  |mI 

departed.' 

He  settled  with  the  landlord,  and  left  a  few 
guineas  for  the  use  of  the  wounded  man,  biddiiu;  the 
host  get  him  a  surgeon,  fhn  mooaiaig,  Bslffc 
having  provided  a  horse  for  Aubrey,  tiiey  at  oaas 
started,  and  breakfasted  that  morning  at  Rochester. 
Procuring  fresh  horses  tliere,  they  rode  the  wf/ole 
day,  nor  halted  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
tima  till  the  red  roof  Mid  taU  tkSmmy»  (d  BkmM- 
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HOW  AUBBEY  PAID  A  DEBT  AND  BXGUYia) 
AN  AUDIENCE. 

TT  was  late  when  they  arrived,  but  the  li^tt  k 
1    several  windows  showed  people  were  still  up. 

Aubrey  and  Falph  tied  their  horses  to  a  tree  out- 
■ide  the  high  wall,  which  they  scaled.  Dropniiig 
down  on  the  other  aide,  they  went  towaxdi  the  hmm», 
and  crept  up  to  the  window  of  what  had  been 
by  Aubrey's  parents  as  a  sitting-room.  This  room 
was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  Aubrey 
knew  that  the  window,  which  was  a  casement  one, 
could  easily  be  opened  from  osWde  wHh  tiM  pomt  of 
a  knife  or  dagger.  Working  iiniaiiliiiriji^  he 
this,  and  pushing  aaide  the  heav^  m^mm, 
into  tile  room. 

A  bright  fife  of  tog^  barnt  on  the  hearth,  for  the 
ni#il  m  cold.  Before  the  limm,  ia  a  eonlbrtafato 
armchair— Aubi-ey's  father's  chair— eat  Harry  Jermyii. 

Having  observed  this,  Aubrey  stepped  back  to 
Ralph  and  whispered,  '  You  remain  here ;  you  will  be 
to  hetr,  mA  perhafa  see,  afl  that  takes  place. 
So  long  aa  /ermyn  Htimpm  m  '[it^i      do  set 
interfere,  but  he  «dili  lit  mi, nil  ^  ^ 

you  think  best' 

Aabrey,  again  pushiaf  aafde  the  eartaina,  passed 
mftfi^  lAm  wiaSam,  moving  ae  ailmtly  OmU  he  was 
in  tti«  MAU  tit  the  rtfm  hkm  Iki  mm  If  IheiM 
f'^ard  him.    Then  iMMpi  tap  ti  Ife  ft^  Hv  • 

faomm  ■iinmi 
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'  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  yon  want  ? '  he 
eried. 

Anbr^  made  no  aotwar. 

'  'Tis  said  this  part  is  noted  for  highwaymen  and 
footpads,  but  I  knew  not  they  had  the  audacity  to 
break  into  one's  very  house/  continued  Jermyn, 
noorering  frcmi  hk  mirpriae.  '  The  lash  shall  make 
M^aintaaee  wilb  ycm  hmk  for  Miu»  iimli.' 

He  moved  towards  the  silhen  b6B-itq[)^  faiiftiMftil|r 
i^rang  between  it  and  him. 

'  Stop,  Harry  Jermyn,'  he  said,  '  I  am  no  highway- 
man or  footpad ;  yoor  mcmey  mtd  jewels  are  in  no 
dM^.  I  am  Atkny  Beri^kj,  eooM  to  dtomand 
of  jm  nhalb  you  have  done  with  my  fathor.' 

Jermyn  fell  back  a  step,  then  recognising  Aubrey, 
with  a  sneer  he  replied,  'So^  Maater  Berkeley,  by 
trapping  tibe  fox  we  hava  4amm  ikm  eub.  I  had 
an  idea  yo«  meditatei  HAt  tkmpJ' 

'  And  set  assassins  to  waylay  me.  One  met  witii 
an  acddent  and  lies  at  WhititaMo,  the  (^lert  su^ 
be  on  their  w^  here.' 

A  iii|^t  flak  ptMcl  o*w  Jermyn's  pale  fooe.  *I 
think  f9m  imm  imdb  a  miitakd  in  aoadng  iMre^'  he 
■aid. 

'  It 's  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  made  a  mistake.  C!ome,  tell 
m^^itoaiRa^ffttlMr?* 

'  Wkmm  jtM  may  find  him  mmm  than  you  think 

'Where  is  he?'  thtadared  Aubrey,  hia  wrath 

rising. 

'If  Z  niwm  to  t^  jpou  ?' 

'  Then  X  wfll  ^mt  tlw  IsMwie^fi  ftpcNB  yoOi'  ciied 
Antw^. 
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Jermyn  paused  for.  &  moment,  then  Mid,  'Ym 
would  me  violence  ? ' 

'  Ay,  and  yon  will  elaiid  bal  a  poor  chance.  With 
my  extra  inches  and  length  of  leaeh  I  have  yon  at 
my  mercy,  and  I  tell  you  I  will  not  spare  yoo.» 

Any  allnsion  to  his  size,  for  Jermyn  was  veiy 
shorty  always  irritated  him  beyond  measure;  and, 
gnadiing  his  teeth,  he  sprang  forwaid  to  try  and 
reach  the  beU-pnll  and  sammon  aasistaoee. 

Aubrey  again  prevented  him,  and  hurled  him  back, 
when  Jermyn,  whipping  out  his  rapier,  attacked  him' 
vidently.  Aubrey  was.  however,  ready  for  him.  and 
their  blades  erossed  with  an  angry  rasp.  Jermyn 
fought  with  great  fury,  and,  fine  fencer  thongfa  he  • 
was,  it  took  Aubrey  all  his  time  to  defend  himaeH 

'  Yo.  lout,  you,'  hissed  Jermyn,  'you  have  crossed 
my  path  onoe  too  oftoa  I  will  pay  my  debt  and 
Talbot's  toa  If  yoa  do  not  onder  my  blade 
you  shall  join  your  traitorous  old  father  in  his  prison. 
My  evidence  is  eDoagh  to  bring  the  pab  of  70a  to 
the  block.' 

*In  what  prison?'  cried  Aubrey,  incautiously 
dropping  hit  point,  when  in  an  instuit  Jermyn's 
blade  was  through  the  fleshy  part  (rf  hk  left  ann. 
The  sting  of  the  wound  brought  Aubrey  to  himself. 

'Ha,  ha  I'  kughed  Jermyn;  'your  extra  inches 
seem  not  to  avail  you  overmuch,'  and  he  pressed 
Aubrey  again  vidoosly. 

They  tramped  round  and  round  the  room,  Anhnj 
fencing  with  the  greatest  care,  for  Jermyn,  beddee 
being  a  skilful  swordsman,  possessed  a  fiwy,  imnntiHiii 
vakmr  worthy  of  a  better  man. 

Once  Anbrey's  spur  caught  In  Htm  ewrtahi  and  he 
made  a  itambk    Jermyn  hKfik  vpm  him  with  a 
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lavage  cry  of  joy ;  bat  Aubrey  was  jnrt  able  to  pany 
a  famga  made  at  hk  throaty  mad  ore  hk  mitmy  eonkl 
repeat  the  attempt  he  had  recovered  himself. 

Jermyn  was  getting  tired  and  puffed,  while 
Aubrey  was  quite  cool,  and  the  courtier  felt  that 
he  must  finish  the  fight  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
tried  various  tricks;  Imt  Aubrey  was  not  to  be 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  apparent  openings, 
and  his  length  of  reach  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
adversary  at  a  distance. 

'  Where  is  my  father  ? '  he  persisted ;  '  speak,  ot 
I  will  run  you  through.' 

'Boastii^;  braggart  r  panted  Jermyn,  *do  your 
worst' 

Aubrey  pinked  him  in  the  thigh.    'Answer  my 
qaeetitm,'  he  said  sternly. 

'  Never ! ' 

Again  the  steel  drew  blood,  this  time  from 
Jermyn's  cheek,  .  which  incensed  him  greatly,  for 
he  was  inordinately  vain.  Feeling  himself  over- 
matdied,  he  attempted  the  Italian  trick  of  dropping 
n^enly  until  his  left  hand  and  knee  touched  the 
floor,  then  lunging  up  under  Aubrey's  guard.  By 
leaping  back  Aubrey  avoided  the  blade ;  and,  making 
a  return  thrust  before  Jermyn  could  regain  his 
njnight  porition,  ran  him  completely  through  the 
body.  Witih  a  cry  he  drc^ped  hia  iword  imd  fdl 
to  the  floor. 

Aubrey  stooped  over  him,  *Tell  me  where  my 
fathw  is,  or  I  will  pass  my  blade  through  your 
heart,'  he  sud. 

The  wounded  man  made  no  reply,  and  Aubrey 
pressed  the  point   of   his  sword  npcm  his  chut  ' 
'  Speak,'  he  said  sternly. 
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And  Jermyn,  fearful  at  the  last,  muttend,  '  In  th* 
Tower/  just  as  his  senses  left  him. 

'Too  wiU  give  no  evidence  for  some  time,  I'll 
wanantk'  mattered  Anhnj  grimly,  m  he  wiped  his 
sword. 

Then,  after  tying  a  handkerchief  round  his  wounded 
arm,  he  rang  the  bell,  in  answer  to  which  a  servant 
appeared. 

'Tour  master  has  met  with  an  aeddent^'  said 

Aubrey  quietly ;  '  get  him  to  bed  at  once,  and  leteh 
a  surgeon,  or  he  will  bleed  to  death.' 

The  man  turned  pale  to  the  lips  as  he  gazed  upon 
Jermyn's  pallid,  senseless  form,  while  Aubrey  slipped 
through  the  eeaement  and  joined  Balph,  when  they 
crossed  the  grounds,  sealed  the  wall,  and  a  lew 
minutes  later  were  galloping  away  southward. 

As  they  rode,  Aubrey  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  to  tnm  to  advantage  the  information  he 
had  gained.  The  faet  of  his  lather  being  in  the 
Tower  showed  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  the 
king's  orders ;  moreover,  he  might  be  tried  and  con- 
demned at  any  moment  James  was  still  secure 
upon  the  throne,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
his  hands,  therefore  no  8t<me  mtMl  be  Mt  ontamed 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  Sir  Nigel  at  once. 

Both  Aubrey  and  Balph  were  exceedingly  fatigued, 
and  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  kept  them 
going  through  a  long  day  was  over,  they  realised 
how  thoronghly  tired  they  w&n. 

At  Bamet  they  decided  to  pass  the  night,  and 
secured  a  bed  there.  Next  morning  they  rode  into 
London,  and  Aubrey  told  Ralph  his  determination. 

'I  shall  see  the  king,'  he  said,  'give  myself  up, 
and  plead  for  tbe  ulesM  ef  my  faliMr;  his  on^ 

OR  A 
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crime  is  tmving  saved  me  from  arrest.  James,  having 
got  roe  into  his  power,  can  have  no  excuse  £<»> 
detaining  my  ftifehw.* 

Ralph  shook  his  head.  '  U  is  a  dangerous  «ipeti- 
ment,  Aubrey ;  the  king  never  forgets  or  forgiTm' 

'Dangerous  it  in  ;  but  it  in  the  only  way.' 

'I  know  not  yet  what  will  be  my  fate ;  if  Jennyn 
has  fokaomd  the  king's  miud  against  me  I  shall  be 
arrssted  direetly  I  arrive  at  Whitehall  Under  those 
circumstances  you  could  be  of  service  to  me  if  you 
are  free,  and  also  to  your  father.  You  could  ride  at 
once  to  my  father  and  urge  him  to  use  his  influence 
wi^  James  on  my  behalf.' 

Tha  matter  was  further  discussed,  and  Umo  it 
was  arranged  that  Aubrey  should  put  up  at  I  's  old 
lodgings  at  the  '  Saracen's  Head,'  and  that  Ralph,  if 
things  went  well  with  him,  should  return  later  in 
the  day ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Aubrey  saw  notbiiif 
of  Ralph  for  twenty-four  hours  ha  was  to  oottdiicta 
his  friend  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  at  once  to 
ride  off  to  Hurst  Castle  to  infonn  Ralph's  father. 

The  'Saracen's  Head'  was  safely  reached, and  Aubrey 
sat  down  to  wait  for  news  of  Ralph.  That  oama 
early  in  the  evening  in  the  shape  of  Bal{&  himssif, 
his  face  showing  all  was,  so  far,  well. 

Jermyn's  plans,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
had  come  to  nothing.  Ralph's  absence  had  not  been 
n<^oed,  and  he  had  taken  ap  his  duties  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Aubrey  insisted  upon  adhering  to  his  plan,  and 
80  the  next  day  he  went  to  Whitehall,  where  Ralph 
was  on  duty,  and  in  the  evening,  after  having  waited 
tar  some  tkne,  Aabrey  sseored  an  aadioioe  with  the 
king. 
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Hit  liMrt  bMt  forionaly  when  he  ai  1mI  fcoad 

himself  alone  with  that  hanh,  unbending  man. 

'  Your  Majesty,'  he  began,  kneeling  at  James's  feet, 
'  in  part  days  I  was  so  anfortanate  as  to  fall  under 
yoor  dliplsawBib  tad  am  tiui*  mswuiI  hvn 
•teanl  iraai  bglaiid  for  ymn.  Filial  duty 
me  back,  and  I  am  now  here,  partly  to  orava  a 
boon,  partly  as  the  emissary  of  my  royal  miatcMS.' 

'  Who  ate  you  7 '  asked  James  harshly. 

'I  am  Auhray  Barkelay,  aim' 

'Aubrey  Berkeley/  rapaated  James,  as  though  he 
had  fozgottan  tha  nana.  Thtn  ha  added*  'Stead 
upt' 

Ha  itend  hard  at  Aubrey's  faoe  a  moment  'Ay, 
ay,  I  remember  you  sow;  yoo  war*  mixad  vp  with 

that  rebel  Monmouth.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  have  done 
wrong  to  think  a  personal  appeal  to  IM  wiU  halp 
you.    I  will  pardon  no  rebels.' 

*Bn,  I  aate  no  a^eal  for  myself.  I  am  here 
to  warn  you  on  babalt  of  ona  who  lorn  yon  waU. 
I  bring  you  bad  new&  The  Prince  ol  Onoga  ia 
going  to  make  a  descent  on  England ;  your  throne, 
perhaps  your  life,  may  be  in  danger.  Gall  together 
tiioaa  friands  you  oan  dqpsiKl  upon,  i<x  your  most 
trusted  Miniaton  am  laha' 

James  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair.  '  Tou  dare  to 
tell  me  this  to  my  face  I  The  Prince  of  Orange 
to  invade  us,  our  Ministers  traitors!  Have  a  care, 
or  the  boot  and  radc  shall  force  the  truth  from 
you.' 

'  Alas !  all  is  too  true.' 

'  How  know  you  this  ?  Remember,  you  are  a 
traitor  yourself;  my  captain  of  the  Guard  stands 
withoBi    Spaak  notiuiy  bnl  tlia  truth,  or  you  shall 
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me  ti  Yoa  shi^  repMt  your  accusation  before  my 
Lord  Sunderland.' 

'  He  is  the  greatest  traitor  of  all,  your  Majesty.' 

James  turned  pale,  and  stared  at  Aubrey.  '  You 
are  mad  I'  he  cried.  'No  sane  person  dare  make 
Boch  aa  aoensation.  Speak  the  truth;  who  sent 
you  here,  and  for  what  ? ' 

'  Your  Majesty,  I  am  not  mad.  I  tan  sent  hither 
by  your  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary ;  she  fears  for 
your  life,  and  bade  me  warn  you  and  stand  by  you. 
She  begs  you  to  rmnember  tlie  fate  of  your  royal 
father.'  ^ 

James  sat  like  one  in  a  dream,  then  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  rapidly. 
FMently  he  turned  upon  Aubrey.  'I  cannot,  will 
not^  belieye  it^'  he  laid.  'The  Prince  of  Orange 
dares  not>  darea  not/  And  you,  villain,  you  are 
some  spy,  some  wretch  sent  to  tell  me  this  with  a 
fell  purpose.  My  Lord  of  Sunderland  shall  sift  this 
matter ;  he  k  as  oanning  as  a  serpent  in  such  casea' 
Then  he  cried  out  for  the  obtain  of  the  GNiant. 

Ere  that  officer  ent^wd,  Aubrey  said,  •Your 
Majesty,  you  may  have  me  arrested  ;  but  I  pray  you, 
as  with  my  last  breath,  beware  of  Lord  Sunderland.' 
Heis&lse.' 

•Do  you  think  I  will  believe  the  word  ot  a  rebel, 

a  fugitive  from  justice,  before  that  of  Sunderland. 
Your  father  lies  in  the  Tower  charged  with  a  grave 
offence ;  you  shall  join  him,  for  I  pardon  no  rebela' 

•Your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to  go  when  you  will; 
Imt  first  I  pray  you  read  tiiis  letter.' 

From  his  pocket  Aubrey  took  the  Princess  Mary's 
letter,  which  he  handed  to  the  king.  James  at  once 
recognised  his  daughter's  hand,  and,  seating  himself. 
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he  read,  his  face  turning  very  pale.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  letter  fluttered  slowly  from  his  hand  to 
the  floor,  while  hit  he«l  auik  upon  hk  breast^  and 
he  sat  the  very  picture  of  dejection.  Presently 
he  asked,  'What  proof  have  yoa  of  Sonderland'a 
treachery  ? ' 

'I  have  two  letters,  sire,  written  by  himself  to 
the  Prinoe  of  Orange^  cfkanag  for  eertain  ocrnddera- 

tions  to  secure  even  your  royal  person.' 

James  started,  then  he  said,  'I  will  not  believe 
it ;  where  are  the  proofs  ? ' 

'They  are  at  my  inn,  sire.' 

'Ah,  as  I  thought^  this  is  all  part  of  a  plot  to 

deprive  me  of  the  services  of  the  one  man  who  is 
true  to  me.'  Then  as  the  captain  of  the  Guard 
entered,  he  said,  'Let  my  Lord  Sunderland  be 
BQmmoned.' 

Li  a  few  minntea,  dnru^  wludk  tima  James  nvnt 
moved,  the  messenger  returned,  saying,  'My  Lord 
Sunderland  left  the  palace  early  this  momin|^  your 
Majesty ;  he  has  not  yet  returned.' 

James  looked  at  Anbrey.  *  What  do  yon  ezpeet  for 
bringing  me  these  glad  tidings  ? '  he  asked  bitterly. 

'  Sire,  you  have  said  my  father  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  His  only  offence  was  defending  me  from 
your  Majesty's  soldiera  I  am  the  guilty  one ;  punish 
me  and  let  my  father  go  free.  Your  royal  daughter 
laid  her  command  upon  me  to  sarra  you.  If  you 
will  trust  me  I  will  defend  your  person  with  my  life, 
and  my  father  will  too,  for  he  has  ever  been  a 
devc^  sorvant  of  your  house.' 

James,  tnndag  to  tiM  oaptaia  ol  tlM  Gnaid,  saki, 
'  Let  my  Lord  <A  Snnderiand  be  found  and  summoned 
to  my  pristnos  9k  ooos^    I  will  sift  the  trr  ih  of  this 
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affair.    See  that  Mr  Berkeley  ia  aeoarely  lodged  in 

the  palace — you  will  answer  to  me  for  his  safety  

until  I  have  tested  the  emoiint  of  truth  in  hia 
aaeertions.' 

The  eaptftin  of  the  Ouard  requested  Aubrey's 
sword,  then,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder,  bade 
him  fdlow. 


-!>fl|j)  , 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


HOW  AUBRKT  FOUND  HmSBLT  A  PBISONSB. 

AUBREY'S  feelings  were  very  mixed  when  he 
found  himself  a  prisoner.  Ralph's  prognostica- 
tion had  come  true,  and  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  his  liberfy  withont  in  the  lewt  helping  his  father. 
His  reflections  were  hitter  as  he  gased  from  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
upon  the  dark  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  he  hegan 
to  think  he  had  acted  hastily  iu  throwing  himself 
into  James's  hands. 

Next  OMrning  he  hetad  the  sentry  on  ^  do(Hr 
ground  arms  with  a  crash ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Ralph  entered.  When  the  door  was  closed  Ralph 
approached  Aubrey,  making  him  a  sign  to  speak  low. 

*  I  learnt  what  hiq^^mied  from  tiie  eaptdn  «l  tiM 
Qnard,'  he  said.    'Bo  not  despond ;  your  friends  ire 
at  work.    Do  you  remember  Lord  Lovelace  ? ' 
'  I  have  every  reason  to,'  said  Aubrey  bitterly. 
'  Well,  last  night,  by  the  merest  chance,  I  ran  up 
against  him.    I  at  oiioe  UM  him  wly^t  had  hi^mie^ 
and  he  is  heart  and  soul  in  a  admne  lor  effiieting 
your  escape.    He  says  he  owes  you  some  reparation 
for  having  used  you  badly  three  years  ago,  and  he 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  your  release.' 
'  How  doet  ha  pR^Kwe  to  do  it  ?' 
'  He  says  he  has  a  hundred  fellows  in  London  who 
will  do  his  bidding  at  the  raising  of  a  finger.  He 
will  have  a  boat  on  the  river  to-night,  by  the  garden 
it^  of  the  palaoe;  it  will  be  manned  by  half -a- 
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dozen  men  who  will  stiek  at  nothing.    They  will 

scale  the  waU,  and  get  up  to  this  window  with  • 

ladder.    You  will  join  them,  and  they  will  take  you 

down  the  river  and  hide  y  u  where  no  one  will  b)a 

able  to  lay  hands  on  yoo.' 

'And  what  part  do  you  play,  Ralph  V 

'  I  shall  be  inside  the  palace  walls  and  will  take 

good  care  your  friends  are  not  interrupted.' 

They  then  shook  hands,  and  Aubrey,  his  heart 

beating  high  at  the  prospeet  of  escape,  sat  down  to 

wait  for  night. 

Darkness  had  fallen  some  time  when  the  door  of 
his  room  was  opened  and  a  file  of  soldiers,  commanded 
by  an  officer,  entered.  The  officer  bowed  to  Aubrey. 
•You  will  accompany  me,  «r,'  he  said,  'and  you 
will  please  make  no  sound  as  we  pass  along.' 

'Whither  are  we  going  ?'  demanded  Aubrey. 

"Fh&t,  sir,  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.'  replied 
the  officer.  *^ 

There  was  no  refosmg  to  obey  the  order,  and 

Aubrey  got  up  to  accompany  the  soldiers ;  when,  to 
his  surprise,  his  arms  wer^  fastened  behind  his  back. 

*l8  this  not  an  unnecessary  indignity  ?'  he  asked 
angrily. 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoalders.    'I  bat  obey 

my  orders,  sir.' 

'  Whose  orders — che  king's  ? ' 

•  I  am  unable  to  answer  any  questions,  sir ; '  and 
then,  to  Aubfey's  further  indignation,  he  was  blind- 
folded, some  one  took  him  by  the  arm,  the  eddiere 
closed  round  him,  and  they  passed  along  several 
passages,  down  flights  of  stairs,  out  into  the  open, 
^ong  a  gravel  path,  down  some  more  steps,  and 
into  a  boat 
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After  rowing  only  a  short  distance,  they  landed. 
Aubrey  was  conducted  into  soma  hmilding.  up  a 

number  of  stairs,  and  his  arms  being  unfastened, 
was  left  in  a  room  and  heard  lock  and  bdta  i^oi 
behind  him. 

In  an  instant  he  tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyea 
and  looked  around  him.    He  was  in  a  anall,  low 

room,  the  slantinp  ceiling  of  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  it  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  house.  It  was  lit 
by  two  candles,  and  there  was  little  fumituro  besides 
a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  heavy  bedstead ;  the  window 
was  barred,  and  the  grate  was  noaU.  Thk  mneh 
Aubrey  took  in  at  a  glance ;  next  he  croesdd  to  the 
window  and  found  that  he  looked  down  upon  the 
river,  flowing  some  forty  feet  beneath  him.  He  was 
in  a  riverside  house— no  part  of  Whitehall,  that 
was  certain. 

Aubrey  sat  long,  wondermg  what  this  move  could 
portend.  He  shivered  involuntarily  as  he  thought 
of  State  prisoners  who  had  in  previous  times 
mysteriously  disi^ipeared. 

His  hopes  of  escape,  which  had  been  high,  were 
dashed  to  the  ground.  Did  Ralph  know  of  his 
removal?  If  not*  would  he  find  him?  To  these 
qnestioos  he  could  find  no  answer,  so  he  set  about 
testing  the  sfcr,aigth  of  tha  window-bars  aud  the  lock 
of  the  door.    Both  were  only  too  strong. 

So  the  night  passed  and  morning  arrived.  With 
it  came  a  man  who  brought  food  and  wine.  Aubrey 
questi<»ed  him,  but  the  man  made  no  answer. 

•Are  you  dumbf  asked  Aubrey  angrily.  'I 
demand  to  know  where  I  am  detained,  and  vhy  I  am 
treated  as  though  I  were  a  dangerous  criminal  ? ' 

'Enemies  of  the  king  are  dangerous  criminala^' 
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said  the  man,  who^  ratmting,  ■UhbibmI  and  loekacl 

the  door  behind  him. 

Daring  the  whole  day  Aubrey  did  not  see  a  poul , 
but  at  night  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  a  man 
entMvd,  carrying  a  lamp,  whkh  he  placed  upon  the 
tabla  H»  was  fdlowed  fay  a  nd  man  in  a  doak, 
who  wore  a  mask  as  well  as  oad-brimmed  hai 
The  first  man,  bowing,  retreat^  ,  the  second,  keeping 
well  in  the  shadow,  spoke.  '  Mr  Berkeley,  you  are  a 
dangeroos  ftraitw.    Your  life  is  forfeit' 

Spite-  of  the  masked  man's  dtrcr  «iideavofir  to 
lisgnise  his  voice,  Aubrey  at  once  recognised  thin, 
high  tonea  It  was  Sunderland  himself.  \.ichoat 
betraying  the  fact  that  he  had  recognised  his  visits, 
AQfany  Mid,  *  What  is  your  hnrin—  her*  t  Has  the 
king  sent  for  me  ?    I  have  important  news  for  him.' 

'  His  Majesty  will  not  see  you,'  replied  Sunderland. 
'  I  am  commissioned  to  get  from  yon  flftrtain  doea- 
HMott  jaa  say  you  possess.' 

Anbcey  ]an|^  iionieaUy. 

'Really,'  he  said,  'you  amuse  me  vastly.  If  yon 
refer  to  certain  letters  of  my  Lord  Sunderland's  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange ' — here  the  masked  man  started — 
'  know  ihat  the  posseesitm  of  these  is  my  safeguard. 
If  I  part  with  them  I  eaiUM^  prore  to  his  ]£ijei^ 
my  truth  or  Sunderland's  treachery.' 

'  Fool ! '  said  Sunderland,  forgetting  to  disguise  his 
voice,  'do  you  think  you  will  be  ^owed  again  to  see 
the  king?  Too  wffl  dU  tha  tnOtor's  death  you 
deserve  if  you  an  nhsHnats.  Oive  nw  tha  papm^ 
sweMT  to  leave  the  counte^y,  nevnr  to  ratam,  sod  yoa 
shall  be  free  this  night' 

'Fool  indeed  should  I  be  to  trust  the  word  of 
Sqadttdaiid.   Do  yoa  tmmb»  reosiviag  a  ktttr 
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kom  MooBoalb  tlM  night  befora  1m  oMt  his  doom  ? 
What  did  yoa  do  with  that  f   Did  th«kkf  wf9tm» 

it?' 

'  Yon  know  that  ? '  hissed  Sunderland. 

'  Ay,  and  mueh  more ;  enoaj^h  to  bring  your  head 
to  the  Uoek  now  bilon  Jamea'a  raign  ia  over.  There 
ia  atin  planty  of  «ime.' 

'  Yon  will  never  get  a  chance  of  using  your  know- 
ledge. Enow  you  not  that  yon  an  eotixely  in  my 
power  hwe  f ' 

'Notaommh  aayoatliinli.  The  letten  oi  wliieh 
we  speak  are  in  laie  hmfiagi  ft  hkaA  ma  ky  ilMBi 
before  the  king.' 

Sunderland  started. 

'  Do  yon  defy  me  ? '  he  cried.  '  Have  a  eare ;  my 
weed  goee  far  wMi  tiie  1^.  Too  hsve  •  latlMr 
a  prisoner  m  the  Tower ;  it  is  in  my  power  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  bring  him  «t  onoe  to  trial,  aad 
there  can  be  only  one  result.' 

Would  yon  vent  yonr  malice  on  an  innocent  man  ? ' 
Jced  Aabiiy,  whoee  torn  it  now  wtt  to  winoft 

Tbe  gleam  of  teeth  buiMtli  tlM  MMk  AePint  thai 
Sunderland  smiled. 

'  I  thought  I  riionld  find  a  weak  apot  in  yonr 
wmoiir/  1m  wamd. 

Anbiey  bant  into  a  paarioo,  and  with  ft  todden 
movement  threw  himself  upon  his  tomrantOT,  seizing 
him  by  the  throaty  and  (^laku^  him  ft  torriar 
would  a  rat. 

'By  heaven,  I  am  tempted  to  ehdn  the  lilii  oi^ 
<^  you,  you  reptile  I '  he  oried. 

Sunderland  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  the  door  waa 
dashed  open.  The  attendant,  seeing  his  master 
struggling  with  the  juriaonMr,  gave  a  loud  eiy  for  help 
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and  ran  into  the  room.  He  seized  Aubrey  and  tried 
to  drag  him  away  from  Sunderland,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  three  ttniggled  together.  Then  two 
more  men  nuhed  in,  and  Aubrey  was  roughly  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  held,  while  Sunderland  made 
his  escape.  After  some  unnecessarily  rough  usage, 
Aubrey's  arms  were  fastened,  he  was  pitched  on  to  the 
bed,  and  again  locked  in. 

His  thoughts  were  more  bitter  than  before.  He 
realised  that  Sunderland  had,  indeed,  got  him  in  his 
power,  and  he  never  doubted  that  he  would  persuade 
James  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  agamst  his 
father  did  it  soit  his  pnrpoee  to  do  la 

Next  morning  Aubrey's  arms  were  libmted,  hat 
he  was  bluntly  told  that  did  he  give  any  more  trouble 
his  confinement  would  be  made  more  rigorous ;  and, 
realising  his  helplessness,  he  chafed  wildly  against  his 
imprisonment*  bat  ooold  see  no  way  of  getting  free. 

Many  days  went  by,  and,  shut  up  in  that  riverside 
attic,  Aubrey  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  outside  world.  His  impatience  increased  till  he 
felt  he  should  go  mad ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  his 
father's  fate  worried  him  greafly.  He  formed  all 
sorts  of  plans  of  escape,  but  none  of  them  were 
workable ;  his  prison  was  too  sttonf^  and  he  was  too 
well  guarded. 

At  las^  just  when  he  felt  goaded  to  desperation, 
one  morning  the  door  was  unlocked,  uid  an  <^eer 
entered.  One  glance  showed  it  to  be  Ralph,  and 
Aubrey  sprang  towards  him;  but  Ralph  gave  him 
a  warning  look,  and  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip& 
When  the  door  was  dosed,  Ralph  took  Aubrey's 
hand. 

'Dear  friend,'  he  cried,  'I  have  manbai  Loocton 
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Up  and  down  to  find  you,  and  have  now  dlwwtwcl 
your  whereabouto  only  by  accident  A  man  of  my 
troop  learnt  tl^e  secret  from  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
ewsorted  yoa  hitlMr  at  Sunderland's  orden.  As  we 
have  found  jcn,  yoa  may  vest  9tmy.  I  hmv  fixed  » 
plan  for  your  escape  and  to-night  you  will  be  free.' 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  Ralph,  for  another  week  her* 
would  drive  me  mad.    What  of  my  father  ? ' 

•I  know  nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  is  in 
danger,  for  Sunderiand  rules  the  king  in  everything. 
Your  old  friend  Lovelace  is  still  in  London.  To-night 
he  will  be  beneath  this  window  with  a  boat^  manned 
by  some  trusty  fellowa  I  shall  visit  you  again 
bringing  under  my  doftk  ft  dlk  ladder  ftnd  some  filea' 
We  will  cut  through  the  ban  of  the  window.  dsMend 
the  ladder,  and  by  to-inon»ir  yoa  eaa  be  ilflj  milet 
away.' 

'But  my  father?* 

'  Yon  wiU  serve  him  best  by  joining  yoor  fnendsi 
William  of  Orange  has  landed  in  Devonshire^  not  ft 
hand  was  raised  to  stop  him,  the  country  is  flocking 
to  him,  and  he  is  marching  on  London.  James  must 
grant  refdmn,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  fresh  proceed- 
ings will  be  taken  against  anybody.' 

'  This  is  newt  indeed ;  if  the  prinoe  ia  here  I  have 
friends.' 

'Until  this  evening,  then,  good-bye.  I  have  got 
in  now  onder  pretenoe  of  bdng  a  messenger  from 
Sunderiand ;  to-night  I  wiU  get  in  again,  even  if  I 
have  to  bring  a  score  of  my  men  to  batter  down  the 
door.'  And  with  a  hearty  handshake  they  parted, 
Balph  to  complete  his  arrangements,  Aubrey,  sick 
with  aaziefy,  to  ait  on  his  bed  and  to  wait  for  night 
»nd  lewae^  ^ 
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THE  days  were  short  and  it  got  dark  early.  It 
seemed  to  Aubrey,  after  his  surly  jailer  had 
bronglit  in  the  cmdlet,  thftt  boon  passed  before  » 
tall  cloaked  figure  entered.  Throwing  off  his  oloelE, 
Balph  produced  a  rapier  which  he  handed  to  Aubrey. 

'  This  may  prove  useful,'  he  said  quickly,  '  for  we 
must  not  be  interrupted  in  what  we  have  to  do. 
Lovelace  is  bebw,  and  will  aaeend  to  help  ua  to  file 
through  the  ban  fi  the  window.  Ton  stand  by  the 
door  and  run  any  one  throrgh  who  attempts  to  enter.' 

Aubrey  drew  the  weapon  from  the  scabbard  and 
stood  just  inside  the  door  while  Balph  anwoand  frmn 
aronnd  hia  waiat  a  long  rilken  ladder,  with  two  sted 
hooks  at  one  end.  These,  after  opening  the  window, 
he  attached  to  the  bottom  bar,  then  let  the  ladder 
fall  down  outside.  He  next  produced  files,  and  at 
onee  afetadsed  one  d  the  vapptx  bank  All  being  quirt 
in  the  hooae,  Aubrey  sheatiied  hia  aword,  joined  him, 
and  set  to  work  wiUi  a  second  file. 

'  What  we  have  to  do  we  must  do  quickly,'  said 
Ralph.  '  Sunderland  is  suspicious.  I  fancy  he  must 
have  leamt  of  my  visit  here  this  moming,  ftw  one  <^ 
his  people  has  dogged  me  about  all  the  afternoon.  I 
only  gained  admittance  to-night  by  virtue  of  my  rank 
and  after  threatening  to  have  a  fellow  below  pilloried 
for  disrespect  to  his  Majesty's  uniform.' 

While  they  were  busy  filing  they  felt  the  hMst 
beoome  taai  and  aoon  the  head  and  ahoaliiaffa  of 
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Lovelace  appMiid.  Hanging  on  io  lb*  kiddw  witli 
OM  hand,  he  grasped  Aubrey's  hand  with  the  other. 

•  I  owe  you  something,  Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said ;  '  we 
will  aooD  have  you  out  of  this  trap,  and  I  hope 
we  shaU  IM  ftfato  to  pay  that  taniooat  dog.  Sunderland 
for  8ome  of  tae  scurvy  tricks  he  has  played  m  all* 

He  then  .at  vigorously  to  work  with  a  third  file 
and  presently  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  entirely 
cutting  through  one  bar,  which  was  removed.  They 
had  made  ooii8id«irp.hle  progre«  with  tha  second  one 
when  Aubrey  cried,  '  Hush,  some  one  is  at  tha  door ' 

Instantly  both  he  and  Ralph  left  their  work,  aal 
drawing  their  swords*  ran  to  the  door  just  as  it  waa 
thrown  opan  and  ■enral  armed  men  rushed  in. 

u  afoot.  ' 

'Ay,  treachery  of  more  than  one  sort  is  afooi* 
said  Aubrey,  'else  I  should  not  be  here  at  all' 

'Tinow  down  that  weapon  at  once  or  will  be 
the  worse  for  you,'  cried  *  man  in  seented  .ig  and 
lace  ruflBes,  a  fellow  of  Sunderland's 

'Let  us  drive  them  out  and  bar-*'»Hde  the  door 
feou^inside  before  they        eall  na-^istanoe^'  said 

The  friends  advanced,  and  iortaatly  blades  were 

crossed.  The  men  who  had  entered  were  four  in 
number  and  all  carried  rapiers.  The  small  size  of 
the  room  aUowed  only  three  of  them  to  attack  at 
once,  however,  and  this  waa  aS  in  the  friends'  favour. 
From  outside  the  window  Lovelace  eoidd  be  heafd 
anathematising  the  barrier  that  kept  him  from 
participating  in  the  fight,  and  encoura^nng  his  friends' 
^Ba^  Ba^  fought  coolly  and  steadily,  and  the 
bei*%|id  and  bimffled  gmUmm  aoddenly  gave  a 
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sharp  cry  of  pain  and  staggered  back  with  a  foot  of 
steel  in  his  thigh.  A  fifth  man  took  his  place, 
a  grim-visaged  fellow  who  fought  with  great  fury. 
Backwards  and  forwards  the  combatants  pressed, 
nothing  being  heard  but  the  heavy  faroatiiin^  t&* 
trampling,  and  the  rasping  of  blades. 

'  I  know  you,'  cried  one  of  the  men  to  Ralph ;  '  you 
will  pay  for  interfering  in  my  lord's  affaira' 

'Toa  may,  perhaps,  pay  a  litUe  yourself  first,'  said 
Ralph,  pressing  the  fellow  hard ;  but  a  moment  later, 
giving  back  against  a  hot  counter  attack,  he  stumbled 
over  a  chair  and  his  adversary's  sword  would  have 
be«i  tiurough  him  had  not  Aubrey,  with  a  dexterous 
tum,  unarmed  <me  of  his  appoaamta,  and,  swing- 
ing his  rapier  round  in  a  semicircle,  parried  the 
thrust  made  at  Ralph.  Before  tb  a  man  could  recover, 
Aubrey,  with  the  heavy  steel  hilt  of  his  weapon, 
gave  him  »  enudiiiig  Uow  on  tiie  face  wMdt  Btnimed 
him,  when,  ibUing'  heavily  against  one  of  hk  com- 
panions, the  two  came  to  the  ground  together. 

'Bravely  done,  friends,'  cried  Lovelace  from  (he 
window  ;  '  now  on  them  ! ' 

Ralph  had  insUmtly  recovered  himself,  and  he  ai^ 
Aubrey  literally  charged  the  other  two  men,  driving 
them  back  to  the  door.  For  an  instant  there  was 
a  jam,  then  they  went  through,  one  man  pitching 
down  the  stairs  in  his  haste.  The  man  who  had 
fallal  in  Uie  room  senunUed  to  hk  feet  and  made 
after  his  companion,  and  Aubrey  and  Ralph  picked  up 
the  man  who  had  been  stunned  and  dropped  him 
down  the  stairs.  Slamming  to  the  door,  they  dragged 
the  bedstead  iJong  in  front  of  it,  and  placed  the  table 
on  top  of  that 

'Shacp  work!'  cried  Ralph;  *bow  to  the  whiiew 
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again.'  With  feverish  haste  the  three  of  them 
worked  at  the  remaining  bar,  but  a  furious  hammer- 
ing on  the  door  ihowed  them  that  they  were  not  to 
be  left  nndirtiirbecL  Tht  minntef  paaBed,  and  the  bar 
was  almost  cut  through  whtn  one  of  the  panels  of 
the  door  was  smashed  in. 

'  I  think  'twould  be  better  to  engage  these  fellows 
OQtdde,'  said  Anbrey ;  •  the  staircase  is  narrow,  and  we 
could  hold  the  landing  against  numbers,  having  the 
advantage  of  position.' 

'Well  thought  of,'  said  Lovelace;  'do  as  you 
suggest.  I  can  finish  cutting  through  the  bar  myself. 
Hold  them  off  for  five  minutes  and  all  will  be  well' 

Leaving  the  window,  Ralph  and  Aiil«ey,  moving 
the  bedstead,  flung  the  door  wide  open. 

A  number  of  people  were  on  the  stairs  listening 
to  one  who  was  speaking  from  below.  Both  Aubrey 
and  Balph  saw  at  a  gUmoe  tiiat  this  man  was 
Sunderland,  his  face  pale  and  set 

'Secure  them  at  any  cost,'  he  was  saying,  'alive 
if  you  can ;  but  at  any  cost  secure  them.  They  must 
not  leave  this  house.' 

Perceiving  the  objects  of  the  eonversati<m  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  an  elegantly  dressed  young 
man  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Sunderland  cried  out^ 
'  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tresham ;  this  is  my  lord's  business, 
and  no  good  will  come  to  any  man  who  meddles 
witii  ii' 

'Then  take  your  own  advice,  Hamrhton.'  said 

Ralph. 

Mr  Haughton  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  drew  his 
rapier,  as  did  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  presum- 
ably arrived  with  Sunderland. 

'If  yoa  dKwId  get  hurt  yoa  will  have  only  yoorw 
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self  to  thank,'  said  Haughton.  '  Doubtless  you  have 
a  ready  explanation  for  his  Majesty  for  having 
attempted  to  procure  the  escape  of  a  State  priaraer  ? ' 

'  As  ready  an  explaiiati<m  as  your  predous  master 
has  of  having  unlawfully  taken  a  prisoner  from  his 
Majesty's  custody,'  replied  Ralph. 

Haughton  exchanged  glances  with  his  two  com- 
panions at  this,  and  Snnderland,  white  with  rage, 
eried  out,  '  Secure  the  impudent  rogue.' 

The  three  gentlemen,  followed  and  backed  up  by 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  first  encounter 
unhurt,  now  advanced  up  the  stairs.  Ralph  had 
wound  his  cloak  round  his  left  arm  and  Aubrey  held 
the  pillow  from  his  bed ;  both  had  their  rapiers  ready, 
and  awaited  the  attack.  They  had  extinguished  the 
candles  behind  them  and  so  had  the  advantage  of 
being  in  semi-darkness  while  their  enemies  wera  in 
tiie  light 

Haughton  led  i^e  attack,  and  in  a  moment  had 
crossed  swords  with  Ralph,  while  two  others  attacked 
Aubrey.  The  friends  fought  coolly,  and  their  blades 
darted  to  and  fro,  thrusting,  parrying,  feinting,  and 
forming  a'defenoe  which  the  attackers  could  not  beat 
down.  One  of  the  men  from  behind,  thinking  to 
assist  his  friends,  knelt  on  the  stairs  and  thrust  up 
savagely,  trying  to  stab  the  legs  of  the  two  friends. 
Aubrey,  however,  saw  him,  and  stamping  suddenly 
down,  canght  the  man's  sword  tad  snapped  it  in  Iwo, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  downwakxl  thrust,  he  took 
him  just  above  the  eye,  and  with  a  scream  of  pain 
the  man  rolled  down  the  stairs. 

His  attontion  being  arrested  by  the  man's  cry, 
Haughton  gave  an  qpening,  and  Balph's  swovd  flawed 
thro^i^  his  body. 
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'  I  advised  you  co  let  this  boafaien  alone^'  erkd  the 

young  ofl5cer  quietly. 

The  othen  paused  for  a  moment,  when  Sunderland 
aried,  'Make  an  end  of  the  work.  Secure  them. 
They  shall  pay  dearly  for  this.' 

The  attackers  came  on  all  together,  bat  on  the 
narrow  stairs  they  got  in  each  other's  way.  The 
swords  clashed  and  rasped,  but  the  advantage  was 
clearly  with  Aabrey  and  Ralph,  and  they  managed 
to  protect  themselves  feom  even  a  serateh,  while  they 
inflicted  several  flesh-wounds  on  those  below.  These 
gave  way  a  couple  of  steps,  and  the  friends  followed 
them,  pressing  them  hard,  when  in  a  huddled  mass 
they  desoended  to  tiie  landing. 

'Come  on,  gentleuMo,'  moeked  Aalmy,  wanning 

to  the  work,  'come  oa    Obey  yoor  master.  Or 

would  you  like  to  take  a  turn  yourself,  my  had  1 ' 

Sunderland  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage. 

'I  ihoiild  adrite  you  to  order  your  horse,'  said 
Aabrey,  'for  when  his  Miyeafy  reeeivea  the  doea- 
ments  you  wot  of  there  will  be  small  time  left  for 
preparation.  Besides,  your  price  must  necessarily 
be  less  if  you  go  over  to  the  prince  only  to  escape 
James.' 

Sanderland's  men,  at  these  wordi^  looked  at  ona 

another  suspiciously,  and  the  earl  himself,  with  a 
curse,  darted  into  a  room,  reappearing  in  a  few 
minatee  with  a  pair  of  pistola 

'I  will  nlenee  their  p(»8(»ioas  tongues  myself,'  he 
eried ;  and  he  immediately  fired. 

The  ball  just  grazed  Aubrey's  shoulder,  and  he 
leapt  back.  Through  the  smoke  he  saw  Sunderland 
aiming  his  second  pistol. 

'  Down,  Balph  t '  ha  eritd,  and  thegr  both  itoopwi  M 
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the  deafening  report  rang  oat  and  the  second  ball 
whizzed  past  them. 

Sunderland's  men  oame  bounding  up  the  stairs 
again,  bat  at  that  moment  a  heavy  footfall  was  heard 
in  the  room  behind,  and  Lovelace  dashed  oat  upon 
the  stairs. 

'  I  have  removed  the  bar,'  he  cried ;  '  the  way  of 
escape  is  open.' 

He  saw  his  friends  hard  pressed,  and  running  back 
he  seized  a  heavy  chair,  which  he  flung  with  all  his 
might  and  with  true  aim  at  the  swordsmen  on  the  stairs. 
It  crashed  on  their  heads  and  arms,  and  with  cries  of 
pain  they  tumbled  over  one  another  backwards. 

'  Quidc  now,'  he  cried,  and  all  three  retreated  into 
the  room.  The  splintered  door  was  pushed  to  and 
the  bedstead  drafted  across  it. 

'  Now  for  the  window,'  cried  Lovelace ;  *  down  we 
go  one  after  the  other.' 

Ralph  went  first,  then  Aobrey,  and  lastly  Lovelace. 
In  less  than  a  minute  they  were  ail  on  the  ladder 
descending.  The  boat  beneath  was  reached,  willing 
hands  seized  them,  the  boat  was  pushed  off  into  the 
stream,  and  they  were  in  safety. 

'That  was  sharp  work,  Aubrey,'  said  Ralph.  '  'I 
question  whether  we  ooold  have  held  out  against 
that  last  rush.' 

'  Which  proves  that  a  chair  in  certain  hands  is  a 
handier  weapon  than  a  sword,'  replied  Aulwey.  '  Bnt 
what  are  we  to  do  now  ? ' 

'  You,  Berkeley,  I  advise  to  come  with  me  at  once 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  said  Lovelace. 

'What  of  my  father?' 

'  Ha  will  be  safe  enoogh.  James  has  other  things 
to  think  of  just  now.' 
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•  What  wUl  yon  do,  Raiph  ?  * 

•  I  shall  return  to  my  duty  wd  drfjr  Smidtrluid. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  dare  face  James  again,  fearing  you 
will  send  him  the  proofs  of  his  treachery.' 

•Of  course  we  have  him  there.  Should  he  do 
aught  against  you,  tell  him  I  will  foix»  my  way  into 
James's  presence  with  the  compromising  letters,  even 
if  he  hands  me  to  the  hangman  the  next  minute.' 

They  landed  higher  rp  the  river,  made  for  i,ne 
•Saracen's  Head,'  whence  Aubrey  took  his  small  port- 
manteau, then  he  and  Lovelace  started  for  the  West* 
while  Balph  returned  to  Whitehall 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

or  AUBBET'S  MIETINa  WITH  THE  PRXKCS. 

ONCE  London  was  left  well  behind,  Aubrey  and 
Lovelace  put  up  for  the  night  Resuming  their 
journey  next  morning,  they  rode  for  two  days,  coming 
up  with  the  army  of  the  prince  just  beyond  Yeovil 
From  the  rising  ground  they  saw  the  big  columr- 
winding  along  the  road,  and  Aubrey's  heart  beat  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  gallant  sight.  This  was  no  mob  of 
undrilled,  half-armed  peasants,  but  an  army  composed 
of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  In  the  place  of 
such  fanatics  as  had  led  the  unfortunate  Monmouth's 
attempt  were  to  be  seen  old  cavaliers  who  had 
fought  for  Charles  the  First  and  shared  the  exile 
of  Charles  the  Second,  Scottish  Presbyterians ;  stem 
Anabaptists ;  and  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  all  bound 
together  by  a  common  tie  and  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  a  common  cause. 

The  van  was  led  by  a  well-armed  troop  of  English 
gentry,  then  came  scnne  squadrons  of  Swedes  in  black 
armour,  carrying  drawn  swords.  Next  was  the 
prince,  magnificently  mounted  and  surrounded  by  his 
glittering  stafi",  followed  by  battalions  of  Dutch  foot 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  British  regiments  in 
Dutch  pay,  commanded  by  the  gailaat  Scot,  Mackay. 

Mingled  with  William's  own  soldiers  marched 
many  a  sturdy  peasant — burning  to  avenge  Sedge- 
moor;  but  these,  though  allowed  to  accompany  the 
force,  never  took  any  part  in  the  events  whidi 
followed. 
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Aubrey  and  Lovelace  fell  in  at  the  rear  and 
marched  with  the  army  to  Yeovil.  Almost  the  first 
man  Aubrey  saw  on  entering  the  town  was  Fletcher 
of  Saltonn,  who  greeted  him  heartily. 

'  I  came  all  the  way  from  Hnngary  to  take  part 
in  this  glorious  ent«rpriei^'  he  said.  'At  last  our 
day  has  come.' 

Wade,  Wildman,  Ferguson,*  all  were  tbere,  but  on 
the  outer  fringe.  The  expedition  was  a  milituy  (me 
led  by  William,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age, 
and  by  Schomberg,  the  greatest  general.  Plotters 
and  conspirators  were  ignored,  and  moved  only  with 
the  camp-followers. 

It  was  Aubrey's  intenti<Hi  to  report  hims^  to  the 
prince  next  morning ;  but  s^t  he  and  Lovelace  w«re 
supping  Captain  Van  der  Straeten  entered  abruptly. 

'The  prince  requires  your  insuiit  attendance^'  he 
said  to  Aubrey. 

*  I  did  not  know  tlw  prinee  was  a^rare  of  my 
arrival,'  replied  Aubrey  in  8(nne  wnfnirion. 

The  ofBcer  smiled  sourly. 

'  His  Highness  has  eyes  and  ears  everywhere,'  he 
said. 

Aabrey  at  onoe  accompanied  Van  der  Straeton,  and 

was  ushwed  into  the  presence  of  the  prino^  who^ 
with  the  exception  of  Schomberg,  was  alone.  One 
glance  at  the  beak-like  nose,  high  forehead,  and 
piercing  eyes  of  the  prince  showed  Aubrey  that  he 
was  disptoaaed,  and  the  cold,  cutting  words  of  the 
prince  did  not  surprise  him.  'Ton  have  &iled  in 
your  duty,  Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said. 

'  I  grieve  to  hear  your  Highness  say  so,'  replied 
Aubfey.    '  I  have^  indeed,  been  so  uniortunate  as  to 
*ll«lsH.  *BolNrtVM|aMn«h*Pl8feter,'p«gem 
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be  imprisoned,  but  the  moment  I  escaped  I  made  my 
way  to  your  Highness.' 

'  Tou  got  into  teroable  through  pursuing  your  own 
ends,  I  understand.' 

'  I  have  a  father  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  Towmr, 
his  only  fault  being  that  he  drew  his  sword  in  my 
defence.  I  offered  to  exchange  myself  for  my  father. 
I  had  leave  to  oome  to  England  on  private  biuineaB.' 

The  prince  waved  hia  hand,  then  ocmtinaed  still 
more  coldly,  '  You  came  to  warn  his  Majesty  of  his 
danger.  The  princess  is  nervous  about  her  royal 
father.  His  countrymen  are  incensed  against  him. 
If  they  laid  hands  on  him  they  might  proeeed  to 
extremities,  as  they  did  with  Charles  the  First  It 
would  embarrass  the  business  I  have  to  do  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  prisoner.  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid  complications,  and  above  all  bloodshed; 
this  will  be  best  accomplished  if  his  Majesty  were  to 
leave  the  country.  '  You  have  managed  Iwainees 
dnmsily,  Mr  Berkeley.' 

Aubrey  saw  at  once  that  the  instructions  the 
princess  had  given  him  were  known  to  the  prince, 
as  he  might  have  guessed  had  he  given  the  matter 
consideration,  for  the  Princess  Mary  had  no  thoughts 
away  from  her  husband.  He  also  knew  that  in  great 
enterprises  William  allowed  no  personal  matters  to 
sway  him;  and  he  felt  that  the  H'e  of  his  father 
would  not  be  c<mrid«red  in  the  great  game  being 
played.  He  bowed,  and  briefly  related  what  had 
happened.    The  prince  again  waved  his  hand. 

•Clumsy  and  ill-advised,'  he  said.  'His  Majesty 
doubUeas  had  reasons  for  detaining  your  father,  nor 
oan  I  prcmiisa  yon  that  I  can  use  any  influence  I 
may  hava  to  aeeuia  his  release  or  the  restitiitiai  of 
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his  property.  I  am  not  here  to  interfm  in  pciTsto 
matters.  Yon,  Mr  Berkeley,  will  have  a  chanee  of 
redeeming  your  mistake.  Look  well  round  to-morrow, 
note  the  numbers  and  quality  of  my  troops.  Then 
■peed  bade  to  Loodoo,  fnqnent  the  eoffee^hotises,  say 
I  am  marching  on  the  capital,  that  his  Mf^jetty's 
troops  cannot  be  depended  on,  that  his  most  trusted 
generah  are  trying  to  make  terms  with  me,  and  that 
his  Majesty's  best  course  is  flight.  If,  when  I  reach 
London,  James  ia  not  then,  your  late  oondoet  may 
be  overlooked.' 

The  prince's  meaning  was  too  apparent  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  Aubrey  returned  to  Lovelace,  but 
did  not  tell  him  what  the  prince  had  said.  Next 
morning  he  mounted  his  hme,  and  oo  the  third 
night  was  in  his  old  qutxrters  at  the '  Saracen's  Head.' 

London  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  James 
had  gone  to  join  the  army  at  Salisbury.  News  was 
hourly  expected,  and  on  the  xeanlt  of  the  engagement 
—did  ome  take  place  between  th«  troops  of  William 
and  James — many  half-hearted  ones  were  prepared 
to  shape  theii-  future  conduct  The  frequenters  of 
the  coffee-houses  discussed  with  bated  breath  the  latest 
news  that  oum  np  from  the  West^  each  succeeding 
rumour  being  more  disturbing  than  the  last  Fink 
there  had  been  a  skirmish  between  the  king's  troops 
and  the  prince's,  in  which  the  former  had  been 
worsted.  Then  a  large  number  of  noblemen  declared 
for  tiie  prince  and  wait  over  to  him.  Then  eame 
rumours  of  wholesale  desertion  amongst  the  troopa 

To  cap  the  news  from  the  West  came  tho  discovery 
that  tha  Princess  Anne  had  fled  from  London,  escorted 
hy  Bidiop  Ck>mpton,  attired  in  buff  coat  and  jaok- 
bool%  and  armed  with  sword  and  pistoL 
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James,  rendered  hopeless  by  the  desertion  of  his 
troops,  having  given  up  all  thought  of  fighting,  re* 
turned  to  Whitehall  the  very  day  his  daughter  fled. 
This  news  seemed  the  last  drop  hi  his  eap  of  bitter- 
ness, and  he  comfdetely  broke  down. 

From  that  day  every  hour  brought  fresh  news  of 
disaster  to  the  House  of  Stuart  William's  progress 
was  a  triumphal  march ;  the  few  trifling  skirmishes 
he  had  always  ended  in  his  favour.  The  eoimtry 
hailed  him  as  a  saviour,  and  flocked  to  him  in 
thousands,  the  troops  went  over  to  him  in  regiments, 
and  80,  without  a  hitch,  he  reached  Huugerford,  where 
hehaltML 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
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SPITE  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  James's  hands, 
in  his  present  predicament  Aubrey  felt  genuinely 
aorry  for  th«  almost  deserted  king,  and  wm  filled 
with  contempt  for  those  creatures  like  Sunderland  and 
Churchill,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  honours,  but 
who  at  the  first  breath  of  misfortune  had  basely 
deserted  him.  Nor  was  Aubrey  altogether  free  from 
fear  m  to  what  might  happen  to  the  king  did  be  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  for  ewtainly  then  were 
many  round  his  Majesty  who,  to  curry  favour  or 
even  reward  from  William,  would  have  laid  violent 
bands  on  the  person  of  their  lawful  sovereign. 

Aubrey  wm  ritting  in  his  room  <m  Sunday  evening, 
a  week  after  his  return  to  London,  when  Ralph,  who 
had  formed  one  of  the  escort  of  James  baek  from 
Salisbury,  entered  the  room. 

•Anything  freah  ?'  asked  Aubrey,  looking  upi 
'Yes;  the  king  has  honoued  me  with  his  eon- 
fidence.  He  is  sending  the  queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  out  of  England.  Those  who  should  stand  by 
and  help  him  remain  aloof,  saying  they  dare  not 
meddle  in  an  affiur  oi  sodi  momeni  I  have  no  each 
scruples ;  the  safety  of  ths  king  and  his  fiunily  Is 
all  I  care  for,  and  my  sword  and  life  are  at  his 
Majesty's  service.  Will  yon  asast  me  in  this 
enterprise,  Aubrey  ? ' 

'  WiU  ths  king  accept  my  assistmios  f ' 

'I  told  him  yott  woqM  sIhmI  \^  ms;  and  sinos 
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Sunderland's  treachery*  has  been  discovered  the  king 
can  no  longer  doubt  you.  His  friends  having  proved 
falM^  h«  ia  the  mor*  likely  to  tmst  hit  opan 
anainiai.' 

Bemembering  the  Prince  of  Orange's  instructions, 
Aalnrey  replied,  '  Then  you  can  depend  upon  m%'  and 
together  they  went  to  Whitehall. 

Balph  was  at  onoa  admitted  to  the  king,  and  he 
took  Aubrey  with  him.  James,  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  was  tramping  up  and  down  the  room,  his  head 
bent  forward,  evidently  deep  in  thought.  He  looked 
up  and  coloured  slightly  as  he  saw  Aubrey. 

'Tresham  tells  me  ym  §n  willhig  to  help  me, 
Mr  Berkeley,'  he  said. 

'  My  services  are  at  your  disposal,  your  Mi^esty/ 
replied  Aubrey  bowing. 

'  Look  yon,  then,'  said  the  king  in  great  agitation, 
'  I  am  sorrounded  by  enemies,  hy  spiesi  The  prinee 
wants  to  get  me  into  his  power,  then  he  will  do  to 
me  as  Cromwell  <Md  to  my  father.  My  troops  are 
false  to  me,  parliament  would  impose  on  me  condi- 
ti<ms  whieh  I  would  not  endure.  I  wfll  reign 
absolnte,  or  not  at  all.  When  the  queen  and  my 
son  are  safe  I  will  fly  either  to  Ireland  or  Franoa. 
Now,  will  you  swear  to  stand  by  me  ? ' 

'  On  my  word  as  a  gentleman.' 

'  Then  return  here,'  mid  Junes  eagerly,  lowering 
his  voice,  'one  hour  before  midnight,  armed  and 
cloaked.  Say  not  a  word  of  this  to  a  soul.  And,4et 
me  see,  you  craved  some  favour,  did  you  not  ? ' 

'  My  father's  liberty,  sire.' 

'Tes,  to  be  sure;  I  had  forgotten.    I  will  look 
into  the  matter  by-uid-by,  by-and-by/  he  r^eatod, 
*  Note  I, '  Twaebery  el  SandtrUad,'  psge  m 


o.  r. 


*  I  eonfide  to  jrov  my  kmi,'  he  nid. 
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as  he  waved  his  hand  to  Aubrey  in  token  that  the 
audience  was  at  an  end. 

The  king  and  qaeen  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  and 
Aubrey  and  Ralph  repaired  to  the  ante-room  at  the 
appointed  hour.  Presently  James,  in  a  loose  gown, 
entered. 

'Go  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  corridor,'  he 
whispered  to  Ralph,  'and  bring  hither  Lauzun.' 

Ralph  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  finding  the  Count 
Lauzun,  a  French  refugee,  returned,  when  James  led 
them  all  into  the  bedchamber.  The  queen,  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak,  was  waiting,  trembling,  with  two  of 
her  women,  one  of  whom  held  the  poor  little  infant, 
which  was  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  The  king  took  the 
child  and  handed  it  to  Aubrey. 

'  I  confide  to  yoTi  my  son,'  he  said,  '  and  to  you, 
Lauzun,  my  queen.  Everything  must  be  risked  to 
carry  them  to  France.' 

The  whole  party  then  stole  down  the  back-stair 
and  gained  the  river  entrance  to  the  palace.  It  was 
a  bleak,  wild  night,  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents. 
Aubrey  wrapped  the  poor  little  Prince  of  Wales  in 
his  cloak,  and  held  him  tightly  to  his  chest,  the 
innocent  babe  sleeping  soundly.  On  the  river  was 
an  open  skiff,  and  in  this  they  embarked,  crossing  the 
river,  whose  waters  were  blown  into  rough  waves  by 
the  roaring  wind.  At  Lambeth  they  landed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  inn  where  a  coach  and  horses  should 
have  been  in  readiness.  The  horses  were,  however,  a 
long  time  being  harnessed,  and  the  queen,  afraid  of 
being  recognised,  would  not  enter  the  house.  She 
took  the  chiM  from  Aubrey  and  cowered  for  shelter 
from  the  storm  under  the  tower  of  Lambeth  Chnreh. 
Her  two  women  stayed  with  her.  and  Anbray  x«mained 
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to  protect  them,  while  Balph  and  Laozun  hurried  up 

the  coach. 

Suddenly,  from  the  darkness,  two  men  appeared ; 
and  one,  pushing  up  against  Aubrey,  peered  into  his 
face.  The  other,  meing  the  cowering  ladies  be- 
hind, said,  'Hallo,  my  gay  spark,  who  are  these 

wenches  ? ' 

'Get  about  your  business,  fellow,'  said  Aubrey 
fiercely,  '  or  you  will  rue  it* 

The  man,  however,  tried  to  push  by  him,  while  his 
companion  tore  away  the  veil  from  the  queen's  face. 

The  ladies  screamed  with  afiright,  and  Aubrey 
struck  out  with  his  fist  at  the  man  next  him,  and 
catehing  him  under  the  ear,  fdled  him,  stunned,  to 
the  ground.  Then  seizing  by  the  waist  him  who 
had  dared  to  lay  hands  on  the  queen,  Aubrey,  nerved 
to  a  tremendous  efibrt  by  his  excitement,  lifted  him 
completely  off  his  feet,  carried  him  Kmie  yards,  then 
hurled  him  from  him,  the  man  falling  with  a  erash 
that  must  have  jarred  every  bone  in  his  body. 

Lauzun,  then  returning  with  the  coach  and  two 
oaddle  horses,  the  ladies  and  he  got  inside,  Aubrey 
and  Balph  mounted,  and  they  galloped  away  for 
QraveseiMl,  which  they  reached  in  safety. 

There  a  yacht,  having  aboard  some  friends  of  the 
king  and  a  number  of  Irish  officers,  was  waiting; 
and  the  queen  being  got  on  l)oard,  Aub.^ey  and  Balph 
waited  till  they  saw  tiie  vessei  speeding  on  her  way 
down  the  river  before  a  good  wind,  when  they  spurred 
back  to  convey  the  good  news  to  the  king,  at 
Whitehall. 

James  expressed  the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  the 
result. 

'IshaUd^thtmyti   I  ihAll  d«fMt  thMi 'yet»' 
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he  kept  repeating.  Then  to  Aubrey,  'I  shall  not 
forget  your  services,  Mr  Berkeley.' 

Aubrey  thought  this  an  opportune  moment  for  the 
king  to  have  ahown  some  clemency  with  regard  to 
his  father ;  bat  as  James  said  nothing,  he  determined 
to  wait  a  day  or  so  before  he  again  mentioned  the 
subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


HOW  SETH  TALLST  RIDEEMBD  HIS  PBOMISE. 

THE  next  day  Aubrey  did  not  see  Ralph,  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  palace.  On  the  following  room- 
ing, contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Aubrey  slept  late. 
He  was  awakened  by  loud  shouts  from  outside  his 
window,  and  jumping  up,  was  dressing  himself  in 
haste  in  order  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  when 
Ralph  entered  the  room. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  Aubrey. 
'  Everything  is  the  matter,'  answered  Ralph.    '  The 
kiti  v  has  fled.' 

•  Fled  I '  cried  Aubrey  incredulously. 
'  His  Majesty  departed  for  France  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning,'  continued  Ralph,  '  taking  with  him  the 
Great  Seal,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  cast  into 
the  river.  The  troops  have  been  either  disbanded  or 
have  declared  for  tiie  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
country  is  without  government  of  any  swt,  while 
London  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.' 

'  After  what  I  have  done  for  James,'  said  Aubrey 
bitterly,  '  this  is  his  return !  to  leave  my  father  to 
die  in  the  Tower,  or  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
prison,  for  all  he  cares.' 

'  Let  us  go  at  once  to  the  Tower/  said  Ralph,  '  and 
see  what  is  happening  there.' 

As  they  proceeded,  crowds  of  dangerous  men,  ripe 
for  any  mischief,  were  nudiing  along  the  rtreeta 
Disbanded  soldiers,  who  had,  however,  retained 
poeseasion  of  tiait  anm,  wwe  oollected  in  grcmps, 
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forming  a  menace  to  any  who  might  thwart  them. 
All  shops  and  houses  were  dosed. 

With  much  trouble  Aubrey  and  Ralph  reached  the 
lower,  but  the  sentries  stood  on  guard,  with  lighted 
matches,  threatening  to  fire  on  any  who  tried  to  gain 
an  entrance.  The  garrison  was  afraid,  and  resembled 
an  enemy  m  the  midst  of  a  hostile  dty. 

Aubrey  and  Ralph  returned  to  Whitehall,  where 
everything  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  mob 
woe  beginning  to  loot  and  to  wreck  houses.  At 
nigit  great  bonfires  Uaced  in  eveiy  street,  drunken 
soldiers  rolled  about  in  tens  and  twenties,  a  nunonr 
got  abroad  that  some  Irish  soldiers  had  turned  upon 
the  defenceless  citizens  and  were  slaughtering  riifht 
and  Irfti  and  »  night  of  terror  was  passed. 

In  the  morning  Aubrey  procured  an  order  to  admit 
him  to  the  Tower  and  see  the  governor.  Armed  with 
this,  he  and  Ralph  started  out,  this  time  going  mounted 
Md  well  armed.  To  avoid  the  crowd,  which  was 
getting  m<ae  and  more  dangerous,  they  made  a  de- 
tour to  the  east,  going  round  by  the  docks.  They 
were  making  their  way  through  Wapping  when  • 
tremendous  uproar  met  their  ears,  and  ahead  of  them 
they  saw  a  great  crowd,  amongst  whom  were  many 
8«^»nng  men  armed  with  bludgeons,  surging,  roaring 
and  raging.  «»  o*  »• 

Being  mounted,  Aubrey  could  see  that  the  crowd 
•aemed  to  be  ill-treating  a  man  dressed  as  a  sailor 
whom  they  had  just  dragged  from  a  small  beer-house. 
He  was  being  polled  and  pushed,  beaton  and  thumped, 
while  a  hundred  voices  yelled,  'Stone  him  I*  'Stab 
him  ! '  '  Rend  him  from  limb  to  limb  I ' 

t  ^^"^"^^        °°  unfortunate 

then,  with  ,i  hiss  and  a  roar,  the  shouts  burst 
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out  again  as  a  very  tall  man,  dressed  like  a  seaman, 
seized  him,  and  throwing  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
dragged  him  towards  the  sign  of  an  inn,  from  which 
it  was  evidently  his  intention  to  hang  him. 

'  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  save  the  fellow/  said 
Aubrey,  and  he  and  Ralph  spurred  their  horses  in 
amongst  the  crowd,  which  scattei-ed  right  and  left. 
Aubrey  gained  the  man's  side  and  bade  him  who  held 
the  rope  release  his  victim. 

The  fellow  stared  at  Aubrey  a  momenta  then  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

'Well  mouthed,  my  master,'  he  said,  'but  to  no 
purpose.  It's  a  long  cry  back  to  the  shambles  at 
Dorehester,  hat  I  have  waited.  I  have  promised 
this  villain  I'd  be  evoa  with  him,  and  now  he's 
mine.' 

He  gave  the  rope  a  savage  tug  which  pulled  his 
victim  off  his  feet 

'Heavmis,  can  it  be  Seth  Tallet?'  eried  Aubr^, 
recognising  in  the  captor  the  son  of  the  old  man  who 
had  been  unjustly  ami  to  death  by  the  notorious 
Jeffreya 

'Ay,  'tis  I,'  replied  Tallet,  'and  in  the  same  old 
lei^«m  doaU^  this  soomidrd  made  fun  oi — JHox* 
boys,  to  the  sign  with  him.' 

'  Save  me,  save  me  !  for  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  keep 
these  demons  offl'  shrieked  the  unhappy  wretch, 
holding  out  his  hands  towards  Aubrey  and  Kalph. 

Aubrey  looked  at  the  filthy  object  ebi  i  in  a  oeMsr's 
garb,  black  with  coal-dust ;  and  in  spite  of  his  grimy, 
blotched,  and  drunken  visage,  from  which  the  eyebrows 
had  been  shaved,  his  wigless  head  going  bald,  and 
his  writhing  lips,  he  recognised  by  Um  savage  eye 
and  cruel  month  Lord  Jeffi«ys,  the  Ouef -Justice, 
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the  Lord  High  GhaaeeUor,  th«  Mvage  mudArer  <rf  the 

western  peasantry. 

The  shock  of  the  discovery  rendered  Aubrey  for  a 
moment  incapable  of  thinking;  then  a  fury  of  yella 
burst  out 

•Tear  him  to  pieces  t'  'Give  me  a  leg  I'  'His 
heart  for  me ! '  '  Rend  the  rogue  and  sell  hun  bit  by 
bit!'  'To  perdition  with  him  I  to  perdition  with 

himl* 

A  fresh  volley  of  blows  fell  upon  Jofireys'  frame, 
racked  with  the  ezcmeiating  agony  of  an  ineonUe 
disease ;  the  blood  trickled  from  his  faee  sod  head, 
and  Tallet  dragged  him  along. 

Jeffreys  roared  out  to  Aubrey  and  Ralph  for  help. 

'Unhand  him!'  cried  Aubrey,  drawing  his  sword. 
•  Murder  must  not  be  done ;  let  him  be  fairly  tried.' 

A  howl  of  rage  went  up  from  the  mob. 

'  Give  him  to  us ;  he  is  onrs  I '  they  yelled.  •  Bend 
him  1  hang  him  I ' 

*  Ay,  1 11  not  let  him  go,'  said  Tallet  grimly. 
Ralph  drew  his  sword  and  spimed  beside  Aubrey ; 

together  they  cleared  a  space  loood  Jeffieya^  who 
continued  to  bawl  for  mercy. 

•  You  may  take  him  before  a  justice,'  said  Aubrey, 
'  bat  yoQ  shall  not  murder  him.' 

A  mob  of  several  hundred  panoos  pressed  in  on  the 
intrepid  pair,  but  their  horses  stood  them  m  good 
stead,  the  frightened  animals,  lashing  out  with  their 
inm-shod  hoofis,  keeping  ofiF  the  crowd. 

The  tumult  grew  loiider,  and  stones  bo^  to  fly, 
when  the  flash  of  halberds  was  sssn»  and  a  eompaay 
of  the  City  train-bands  turned  into  the  street 

The  mob  tried  to  beat  out  Jeffreys'  brains  with 
thrfr  bludgeons.    Tallet  tried  to  strangle  him  with 
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his  own  hands ;  but  Aubrey  and  Ralph  beat  back  the 
crowd  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  and  the  train- 
bftad  reecaed  Jeffreys  from  Tallet  just  as  his  eyes 
woe  almost  itarting  frcmi  his  head,  and  his  tcmgne 
was  pn^niding  from  his  swollen  mouth. 

Jefireys  begged  to  be  conducted  to  the  Tower  for 
protection ,  and  after  he  had  been  taken  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  (whom  the  shock  of  seeing  the  terrible 
Jeffreys  before  him  sent  into  fitq,  which  in  a  few 
days  ended  fatally),  the  wretch,  escorted  by  militia, 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower  in  a  coach,  the  crowd 
yelling  and  hooting,  and  throwing  every  description 
of  filth  at  him,  when  at  last  he  lost  consoioosness 
from  sheer  fright. 

The  baffled  crowd  swarmed  round  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  and  defied  the  attempts  of  the  soldiers  to  break 
through  them,  all  the  while  yelling  out  for  Jefireys' 
life,  and  pelting  the  cocush  with  a  thousand  nussiles. 
FresMitly  a  troop  of  cavalry  arrived,  the  Tower  gates 
were  opened,  and  Jeffreys  was  got  inside  the  Bloody 
Tower,  which  he  was  doomed  never  to  leave  again 
alive. 

A.afarey  and  Balph  sought  the  governor,  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  Jeffreys  himself  also  gave 
an  account  of  the  affair.  He  related  that  when  James 
had  fled,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  had  determined 
to  leave  tiie  kingdom.  He  had  bribed  the  skipper  of 
a  collier  to  take  him  to  Newcastle.  On  the  night 
before  he  had  got  aboard  in  disguise,  but  the  mate 
had  recognised  him  and  told  his  enemies  ashore,  who 
had  been  on  the  lookout  for  him.  Tallet,  who  was 
in  Wapping,  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
obtained  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  Taking  the  alarm, 
Jeffimys  in  Uie  mcnming  had  goi  ashore  again;  but 
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Mt&ng  as  aiehooM,  the  'Red  Cow.'  in  Anchor  and 
Hope  Alley,  hit  miqiModiftble  thirst  overeame  him, 

and  he  entered,  calling  for  beer. 

Tallefc  boarded  the  collier,  only  to  find  that  Jeffreys 
had  escaped  him;  satisfied,  however,  that  his  prey  could 
not  have  got  far  away,  he  rowed  back,  and  with  an 
angry  crowd  at  his  heels  was  searching  up  and  down, 
when,  chancing  to  look  in  at  the  '  Red  Cow.'  he  there 
found  the  wretch  he  sought.  Jeffreys  was  dragged 
forth,  and  in  a  few  moments,  had  not  Aubrey  and 
Ralph  saved  him,  his  evil  life  would  have  been  ended. 

After  this  recital  was  tnidied,  and  Jeflbeys  had 
been  placed  in  a  cell,  Aubrey  asked  the  governor 
about  his  father,  and  learnt  that  he  was  indeed  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  but  that  he  was  well  treated. 
The  governor  said  he  daare  not  let  Aubrey  see  Sir 
Nigel  without  an  order,  but  thai  he  would  bear  a 
message  to  him.  As  no  persuasion  of  Aubr^'s  could 
alter  this  decision,  he  and  Ralph  left  the  Tower. 

A  tremendous  wind  was  blowing  up  the  river, 
and,  in  faet^  had  been  Mowing  for  several  daya 
Suddenly  Aubrey  reined  in  his  horse. 

'Ralph,'  he  cried,  'I  have  an  ideal' 

•  What  is  it  ? ' 

'The  king  is  said  to  have  gone  down  to  Rochester 
on  honebaek,  thenee  to  take  boat  lor  Fnmee.' 

'Yes.' 

'  Well,  in  the  teeth  of  this  wind  no  yessel  eoold 
put  out  from  the  river.' 

'Zounds  I  I  bdieve  you  are  right' 

'  Somethmg  tells  me  the  king  is  still  in  Enslaad.' 

•And  if  he  is?' 

'  Then  I  will  seek  him  oat  uid  ohtaia  my  &lhw's 

pardon.' 
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The  two  yonng  men  looked  afc  one  anottiw  » 
moment,  then  they  moved  as  by  one  impulse. 

•  Cross  the  river  by  the  ferry,'  said  Ralph  ;  and  that 
done,  they  tamed  their  honea'  heads  eastward  and 
galloped  off  M  if  Jeffirey%  Mmed  with  hia  old  tmton, 
had  been  panming  them. 


\ 
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WITH  only  very  short  halts  for  rest,  Aubrey  and 
Balph  galloped  on  all  through  the  day.  Dart- 
ford,  Qimfmmd,  and  CShatham  wtse  pawed ;  at  Emley 
Ferry  they  hand  that  a  party  of  iMMeoaeD  had  annd 

in  the  morning. 

'  They  must  be  those  we  seek,'  aaid  Aabngr ;  and 
he  and  Ralph  also  went  acroea. 

K  waa  tlMn  laady  midnight,  and  irbm  they  got 
on  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  their  hcnea  weca  dead- 
beat  As  they  near  1  an  inn  facing  the  water  they 
heard  a  great  hubbub  of  voices.  Several  boats  were 
landing  passengers  from  a  hoy  which  waa  waiting 
for  the  tkto  to  hoiat  andior.  By  the  tdtoea  Aubrey 
goeaaed  the  speakers  were  fishermen,  and  would  have 
taken  little  notice  had  not  a  loud  voice  shouted, 
'  They  are  spies,  take  'em  before  a  magistrateii  Thia 
lean-jawed  fellow  is  a  traitor  I  '11  swear.' 

Tht  etowd  wer«  roughly  pushing  idong  »  man, 
who  cried  out,  'Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  let  me  go. 
I  will  give  you  fifty  guineas  to  let  me  go.' 

'  Great  heavens,  Balph,  that  sounds  like  the  king's 
Toiee  I '  cried  Aubrey.    '  Let  us  follow.' 

Tl^  altered  the  imi  with  tiie  rabble,  a^  in  tiba 
smoky  light  of  the  lamps  saw  a  tall  man  dressed  in 
black  being  roughly  handled  by  the  fishermen. 

'  It  is — it  is  the  king ! '  cned  Aubrey,  and  in  a 
moment  his  bared  swotd  waa  in  his  hand. 

'I  am  tha  kii^'  said  Jam«^  heaiug  Aabrey'a 
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voice.  •  Let  me  go,  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  huntine 
for  me  «d  will  tdM  my  lifa  Let  me  go.  or  my 
blood  will  be  txpon  your  keacb.' 

'Follow  me.  Ralph.'  cried  Aubrey;  and,  with  » 
strength  which  surprised  him.  he  buffeted  the  rough 
feUows  right  and  left.  Angry  voices  snapped  out, 
Wowi  and  kieks  were  nunad  upon  them,  but  they 
gamed  the  king's  side,  straek  down  thoee  who  held 
him,  and,  valiantly  fMing  the  erowd,  kept  than  off 
with  their  swords. 

•  Baek  I  traitors ! '  cried  Aubrey.    •  Would  you  dare 
lay  hands  upon  hia  Majesty  ? ' 

'  Hark  at  the  mad  knave  I '  aaid  »  brawny  aaikw. 
•he  calls  him  " majesty."  I  aay  he  i»  •  apy.  W 
him  before  a  magistrate.' 

He  attempted  to  seize  James,  when  Aubrey  ran 
him  through  the  body.  The  scream  of  the  man  as 
he  fell  and  the  sight  of  his  blood  ronaed  the  temper 
of  his  companiona-  They  attacked  the  two  young 
men^hUe  the  king  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Anbrey  and  Ralph  would  soon  have  had  the  life 
beaten  out  of  them  had  not  «  fisherman,  who  had 
tannd  m  the  navy  under  the  king  when  Duke  of 
York,  i.^cognised  him. 

•Hold,  messmates,'  he  cried;  'there  is  a  mistake. 
This  gentleman  is  the  king.' 

Instantly  the  crowd  desisted  from  their  attaek, 
and  James  sobbed  aloud  The  rough  fellows  assured 
his  Majesty  they  were  sorry,  implored  his  f(»giveneas, 
and  said  they  would  not  hurt  him. 

The  king  began  a  lengthy  harangue,  told  them 
he  had  been  misjudged,  and  mmUed  on  as  though 
his  mmd  had  given  way  under  the  strain. 

At  last  the  room  was  cleared,  when  the  king  ^ 
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turned  to  Aubrey  and  Ralph,  who  wm  faint  from 

loss  of  blood,  and  said,  *To  you  two  gentlemen  I 
owe  my  liberty,  perhaps  my  life.  I  wiU  not  foistt 
yon — ^1  will  not  forget  you.' 

Th«n  h»  iMOgniMd  Avhny,  and  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  crept  into  his  pallid  cheeka 

•You  have  a  boon  to  ask,  I  know,  Mr  Berkeley,' 
he  said.  'You  have  atoned  for  your  past  errors. 
Your  father  ihall  be  aet  at  Uberty  and  restored  to 
his  possessions  if  it  is  my  last  rayal  aot* 

Aubrey  attempted  to  bow,  but  fell  at  the  king's 
feet  in  a  faint  James  helped  to  bring  him  to,  and 
by  that  time  one  or  two  loyal  gentiemen  from  the 
neighbonrfaocd  had  mppmi,  and  the  king  retired. 

Anbrey  and  Ralph  spent  the  ni|^i  on  the  floor 
outside  his  door.  Next  morning  the  inn  wae  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  away 
of  whcNB  insisted  upon  seeing  the  king. 

Daring  the  day,  with  his  own  hand  James  wrote  an 
order  to  the  governor  oi  the  Tower  to  lekase  Sir 
Nigel  Berkeley,  and  gave  Aubrey  a  letter  restoring 
his  father  to  his  confiscated  estate  of  Blackwater. 

Th»»  night  a  troop  of  horse  from  Sittingboume 
arrived,  when  James  annomeed  his  hitention  of 
returning  to  London  in  aoeordanee  with  the  wishes 
of  most  of  his  loyal  advisers.  Aubrey  and  Ralph 
would  have  remained  with  him ;  but  James  said  they 
had  done  enough  for  him,  and  were  to  speed  on  with 
uie  news  of  his  intoided  r^um. 

Aubrey  wanted  no  second  bidding,  for  there  was 
no  knowing  what  might  happen  during  the  next 
few  days;  the  king's  signature,  even,  might  be  no 
l^gw  respeeted.  so  he  and  Ralph  set  out,  and  in 
aoe  course  reached  the  Town-. 
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The  governor  received  with  respect  the  order  for 
release,  and  Aubrey  was  conducted  to  his  father. 
He  found  him  very  oomfOTtably  lodged  and  looking 
well.  When  Sir  Nigel  beheld  his  son  he  rushed 
into  his  arms,  and  was  for  a  moment  too  full  of 
emotion  to  speak.  Then  they  sat  down  to  a  long 
talk,  after  which  Sir  Nigel  delightedly  prepared  to 
depart 

As  they  were  passing  along  a  stone  passage  on 
their  way  to  the  governor's  quarters,  where  Sir 
Nigel's  discharge  had  to  be  recorded,  they  heard 
terrible  screams  and  cries  proceeding  from  one  of 
the  rooms. 

'  Heavenl^  what  is  that  ? '  asked  Aabrey.  '  Sarely 
prisoners  are  not  tortured  now.' 

'  That  torture  is  self-inflicted,'  replied  the  governor. 

'What  is  it?  I  have  sevend  times  heard  these 
ravings  durii^  the  last  few  days,'  said  1^  Nig^ 

The  governor  beckoned  to  a  warder  to  open  the 
door  of  the  room  they  were  pasping,  when  they  all 
looked  in.  A  terrible  sight  met  their  gaze.  A 
figure,  half-dad,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  face 
livid  and  purple  in  streaks,  sat  on  tiie  bed,  tearing 
1^  the  neck  of  his  shirt,  while  his  eyes  stared  with 
an  indescribable  horror,  and  perspiration,  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  ran  down  his  face. 

One  glance  riiowed  Anhmy  that  the  repnbiTa 
figure  was  that  of  the  ones  terrible  Jefireya  He 
was  raving  and  screaming,  occasionally  jumping  up 
and  rushing  round  the  room  as  though  pursued  by 
a  legion  of  furies. 

C^^dhing  sight  Aabrey  and  Sir  Nigd,  ha  leapt 
from  his  bed,  and  cowering  in  a  comer  of  tha 
toomt  oried  wxt,  'Keep  oS,  keep       'twat  not  my 
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fault  that  you  Wf .  ?  hanged  ;  my  master  bade  me  do 
it.    I  was  no'  half  bloody  <)nough  for  him.' 

Aubrey  st  pped  into  *he  room,  when  Jeflfxeys 
screamed,  '  Av  mit,  ftvaan  ,  keep  off ;  the  others  are 
following — tens,  scores,  aundreds — all  with  halters 
round  their  necks  and  their  insides  gaping  open, 
grinning  and  waiting  to  tear  me.    Away,  away  1 ' 

The  (errrar  on  the  wretched  mui's  face  was  awful 
to  behold,  and  Aubrey  backed  towards  the  door. 

Jeffreys  seeing  this,  darted  to  the  table,  seized  a 
stoneware  jar  that  contained  brandy,  and  with  shaking 
hands  pouring  out  a  cupful,  tossed  it  off  like  water. 

'  That  stuff  ahonld  be  talun  from  him/  end  Aubrey; 
'  it  only  aggravates  his  disease.' 

'He  cannot  live  without  it,'  said  the  govomor; 
'  he  will  have  ii' 

Hearing  the  govenMnr's  voice,  Jeffireys  broke  into 
a  whine  mem  torrible  to  those  who  knew  him  tiiaa 
his  roar. 

'I  served  my  master;  I  was  bound  to  do  so;  I 
was  told  to  show  no  mercy ;  I  was  even  reprimanded 
for  my  leniency.    Qive  me  drink,  drink  t ' 

The  governor  wmt  to  remove  the  jar  from  his 
reach,  when  Jeffreys  smarted  baek,  dai^ing  himself 
against  the  stone  wall 

"Tis  Sidney  and  RusselL  Keep  ofl^  keep  offl  I 
had  my  orders,  I  tell  you,  and  it  was  the  price  I 
had  to  pay  tot  my  seat  on  the  Bendi.' 

'Unhappy  man  I*  eried  Anbvey;  'may  the  Lnd 
forgive  you ! ' 

Again  the  mind  of  the  ui^ust  judge  wandered ; 
he  thought  the  mol^  headed  Iqr  Srth  T^let,  ms 
rxpaa  him. 

* Ke^  thrai  away.'  hs  ydtod ;  'tlMy  wffl  tear  dm 
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to  pieces ;  save  me,  save  me ! '  and  cowering  in  a 
corner,  he  glared  madly  about,  a  frothy  saliva 
issuing  from  his  cruel  mouth,  his  eyes  glaring,  till 
with  a  moan  he  fell  forward  Mnseless. 

'F<Hr  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  get  away  from  this 
awful  spoctacle,*  said  Sir  NigeL  'I  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  this.  Human  ingenuity  could  never  have 
invented  a  punishment  so  just  or  fitting.  Let  us 
be  gcme.'* 

The  door  was  dosed  m  tiie  terrible  Jeffirejrs,  and 

Aubrey  never  saw  him  again.  For  three  months 
he  lived,  racked  with  unspeakable  agony,  alternating 
between  fits  of  raving  madness  and  the  deepest 
despair,  till,  wwn  cnt  body  and  mind,  he  dkd  like 
a  dog,  unattended  and  unlamented,  and  was  poised 
with  loathing  and  disgust  into  a  hastily  dug  grave. 

The  formalities  with  the  governor  being  completed, 
Aubrey  and  his  father  left  the  Tower,  and  made 
tiieir  way  to  an  inn  in  the  eity. 

That  night  there  was  no  happier  man  in  London 
than  Aubrey  as  he  sat  listening  while  his  father 
gave  him  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
him. 

'And  wonderfol  some  of  the  things  were,'  said 
the  stont  old  cavalior.  'After  yon  Isit  Blackwater 
I  was  captured,  as  you  know.  My  rescuer  was 
none  other  than  mine  old  enemy.  Colonel  Somervell 
He  took  me  and  your  motiiw  to  t^  lUaxxt  Houe, 
whidk  was,  ci  coeam,  onoe  our  own,  and  we  lay  there 
securely  hidden,  till  by  a  mischance  Somervell  and 
I  were  captured,  through  a  rascal  of  a  servant  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  house  turning  traitor. 
It  was  by  Soamn3l*a  own  request  tbat  I  did  boI 

•  MflM  J,  •  Jaiie  Mfttgni' Ml 
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mention  his  name  to  you,  as  he  has  long  been  sought 
for  by  James,  w'  o  would  assuredly  have  had  his  life. 
The  fewer  who  knew  his  seeret  the  mfer.  Our 
trial  was  fixed  for  next  month,  and  I  douH  not 
we  should  have  both  lost  our  heads.  As  it  is, 
my  first  task  shall  be  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
secure  the  colonel's  liberty.' 

This  was,  of  eonrs^  all  wrtonishing  news  to  Aubrey, 
and  he  and  his  father  talked  tax  into  the  td^^i 
relating  their  difforent  advaitares. 
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HOW  AUBREY  SMVED  BOTH  THK  KIKO  AHD  THE 

PRINCI. 

THE  next  morning  James  once  more  arrived  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  received  by  the  people 
Bollenly,  without  either  surprise  or  enthusiasm.  The 
day  passed  uneventfully,  a  sort  of  expectant  calm 
having  settled  upon  London. 

In  the  evening,  Aubrey,  entering  St  James's  Park 
on  his  way  back  from  Kensington,  came  up<m  a 
bquadron  of  cavalry  and  three  companies  of  infantry, 
the  latter  marching  with  lighted  matches. 

They  were  the  prince's  troops,  and  from  the  com- 
mander Aubrey  learnt  that  their  orders  were  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  posts  ronnd  I^on. 

With  this  alarming  news  he  galloped  at  once  to 
the  palace  and  was  admitted  to  James's  presence. 

The  king  was  listless  and  depressed ;  he  received 
the  information  without  emotion,  ordering  that  onder 
no  circumstances  were  his  troops  to  make  any  oppoei- 
ti<»i  to  tiie  prince's. 

•  Do  yott,  Mr  Berkeley,  remain  here,'  he  said.  *  I 
may  have  need  of  you  later  on.' 

The  Coldstream  Guards,  who  were  on  duty  at 
St  James's,  were  inclined  to  resist  the  prmoe's  troops ; 
bat  the  officer  in  command,  being  a  veiy  tactful 
man,  •  rupture  was  avoided,  and  they  retired.  By 
eleven  o'clock  the  prince's  troops  held  every  post 
ronnd  London, 

The  king  retired  to  rest^  and  Anbt^  wit  in  the 
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ante-chamber  when  Lord  Lovelace  and  several  othMn 
entered  with  a  message  from  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

•  The  king  is  asleep,  my  lords,'  said  Aubrey  firmly ; 
'  he  cannot  be  disturbed.' 

'  Our  message  admits  of  no  delay,'  replied  Lovelace 
grimly  ;  'wake  him,  or  we  shall' 

The  lord  of  the  bedchamber  came  out,  and  at  last 
consented  to  arouse  the  king,  when  the  deputation 
entered. 

Lord  Lovelace  handed  the  king  a  letter.  James 
glanced  at  the  bearer.  'Ah,'  he  said,  'you  have 
played  me  many  a  tiick  bef<nre;  I  might  have 
expected  this  from  you.' 

'I  shall  never  play  yon  another  triek,'  answered 
Lovelace  ;  'this  is  the  last.' 

The  letter  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  be  at  Westminster  in  a  few  hours, 
and  that  James  would  do  well  to  leave  Whitehall 
befwe  ten  the  next  Eooniing. 

James,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  said  thera 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  consent ;  and,  saying 
he  chose  Bochester  as  the  place  he  would  go  to,  lay 
down  and  wmt  soundly  off  to  sleep  again. 

As  Lovelace,  with  a  ndla  ol  triumph,  passed 
Aubrey,  he  whispered,,' Bemoabar,  James  is  to  ba 
given  every  opportunity  to  escape.  YoB  witt  go 
with  him  and  aid  him  in  everything.' 

'I  qnita  nndentaad/  said  Aubrey,  'and  at  the 
same  Um  I  sliall  do  my  beil  to  pioteet  Us  Mi^sity 
from  annoyance.' 

The  next  morning  was  rainy  and  stormy.  The 
king  breakfasted  alone,  then  with  a  few  gentlemen 
^maoM  to  the  royal  hugb,  widtk  was  moored 
the  WhitahaU  Stairs.   Boimd  H  w««  a  dom 
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boats,  filled  with  Dutch  soldiers.  Without  any 
ceremony  or  one  farewell  glanee  afc  the  palaee  he 
was  never  to  see  again,  James  onbarked,  and  they 
started  down  the  river. 

Aubrey  was  amongst  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied the  king ;  but  Balph's  health  had  broken  down 
under  the  recent  strain,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

As  they  passed  down  tlM  river,  Inigade  aft«r 
brigade  of  the  prince's  troops  was  pouring  into 
London.  The  three  English  regiments  in  Dutch 
pay  marched  along  the  river-bank  parallel  with  the 
royal  barge,  to  take  up  their  quarters  the  Tow«r, 
and  the  three  Scotch  regiments,  with  hajromts  fixed, 
colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  were  crossing 
London  Bridge  on  their  way  to  their  quarters  in 
Sonthwark. 

Crowik  from  tiiie  banks  watdied  the  Baytl  de- 
parture^ but  tlmre  were  no  signs  of  sorrow.  Every 
hat  was  adorned  with  a  bow  of  orange-coloured 
ribbon,  and  from  the  top  of  every  flag  flew  an 
onmge  streamer. 

The  joum^  to  Bodiestar  was  a  most  mismMe 
one ;  but  at  last  the  town  was  reached,  and  the  king 
installed  with  what  comfort  could  be  procured.  He 
was  negligently  guarded,  and  was  allowed  to  go 
ahnoat  where  he  liked,  and  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
At  cmee  he  began  to  talk  about  maldng  hk  escape. 

'They  murdered  my  father,'  he  said,  'and  they 
will  murder  me.  I  fear  for  my  life.  I  will  go  to 
my  wife  and  child  in  France,  and  then  let  them 
beware— let  thwn  bewar&' 

At  the  fault  Auorey  was  a  {wime  movw  In  ha  mmg». 
He  arranged  ith  the  skipper  of  a  smack  to  carry 
tiie  king  noross  to  France ;  and  taking  into  his  ccm- 
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fidence  the  young  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  king,  their  plans  were 
Uud. 

That  day  the  king  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  but 
in  the  dead  of  night  arose  and  dressed  himself. 
Attended  only  by  a  few  gentlemen,  he  stole  out  of 
the  back  door  and  crossed  the  garden  to  the  shore 
of  the  Medway.  There  he  embarked  in  a  nnaU 
boat,  which  went  down  the  river,  while  Aubrey  and 
two  others  rode  along  the  river- bank.  Early  on 
Sunday  morning  a  smack  was  reached,  and  the  king, 
with  his  Mndt,  embarked,  immediately  setting  sail 
for  France. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  Aubrey,  siUisg 
on  his  horse,  watched  the  vessel  putting  out  over 
the  gray  and  lumpy  sea.  His  heart  was  sad  and 
heavy  for  tiie  self -exiled  king ;  but  new  hope  was 
springing  np  within  him,  for  his  own  fotaxe  tooked 
happy. 

Sir  Nigel  was  again  a  free  man,  and  restored  to 
his  Blackwater  estate.  His  enemy  Jermyn  was 
now  powerless  to  h«rm  him,  and  J^kvyn  would  nev«r 
leave  the  Tower  alive.  With  the  Prinee  of  Orange 
and  the  party  who  would  be  in  power  he  was  on 
good  terms,  and  he  wished  nothing  better  than  to 
go  to  Blackwater  and  to  settle  down  there  quietly 
with  his  people  for  the  rest  of  his  fife. 

His  meditations  were  broken  by  the  sound  of  a, 
horse's  hoofs ;  he  turned,  to  behold  an  armed  horse- 
man approaching,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fast  dis- 
appearing irasseL 

V   Instantly  Aubrey  recognised  Golond  Hall,  and  in 
surprise  inqidxed  whsrs  hs  smm  from  sad  how  be  • 
got  there. 

av.  f 
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'  I  come  from  the  Tower  of  London,'  answered  the 
colonel,  'and  I  came  on  horseback.  I  am  glad  to 
arrive  in  time  to  see  yon  vessel  departing,  which,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  contains  the  last  of  England's 
tyrants.' 

'It  contains  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England,' 
said  Aubrey  with  dignity. 

'King  no  longer,'  replied  the  colonel.  'By  his 
own  act  he  has  abdicated,  and  the  crown  he  has 
resigned  will  never  again  be  worn  by  a  Stuart  king 
of  England.  The  liberty  of  the  nation  is  secured. 
My  life's  work  is  finished.  A  new  era  opens  before 
us,  tyranny  and  injustice  are  over,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  secured,  and  England,  no  longer  tiie  servile 
pensioner  of  France,  shall  take  het  place  amongst  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world.' 

'  Colonel  Hall,  I  think  our  paths  separate  here,'  said 
Aubrey.    '  We  have  nothing  in  common  together.' 

'  And  yet  I  have  seme  claim  on  your  gratitude^  I 
would  I  had  also  on  joat  affeeHkm,  for  I  love  you 
as  a  son.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

'  'Twas  I  who  saved  your  father  from  his  enemy 
Jermyn;  'iaa  I  who  have  given  your  motiier  a 
welcome  asylum  ever  since.  'Twas  I  who  was 
arrested  with  the  valiant  Sir  Nigel,  whom  I  have 
ever  admired  as  a  true  and  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  who  has  now  been  instrumental  in  ob'Aining  my 
release.' 

Aubrey  now  stared  in  askmishmosi  *Thm  yon 
are  *  he  said. 

'  Richard  Somervell,'  answered  the  colonel. 

For  a  mmnmit  A.u\xtiy  paused ;  tiien  he  wrung  the 
eolcmel's  hand. 
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*  I  am  too  nraeh  beholden  to  you  to  bear  any 

resentment  for  your  treatment  of  me,'  he  said. 

•And  I  can  show  you  that  all  my  actions  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  for  your  welfare.  My 
daughter  is,  with  one  other  exception,  the  only 
relative  I  have.  Ton  saved  her  life  yean  ago,  and  for 
that  deed  I  vowed  always  to  befriend  yon  and  yours 
should  it  ever  be  in  my  power.* 

A  glimmering  of  the  truth  dawned  on  Aubrey. 

'  Whither  do  you  go  now  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Back  home,  which  I  hope  never  to  leave  again.' 

'  Our  road  is  the  same ;  shall  we  ride  together  ? ' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,'  and 
they  turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  London. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


OF  THE  BND  OF  IT  ALL. 

IT  was  on  the  Sunday  before  Cliristmas  that 
Aubrey  and  Colonel  Somervell  rode  up  to 
London.  The  weather  was  very  oold,  hat  l»ight 
The  brooks  and  ditches  were  frozen,  the  roada  were 
like  iron,  a  keen  wind  blew,  but  above  was  a  dear 
blue  sky. 

During  that  ride  Colonel  Somervell  told  Aubrey 
his  life-story 

His  fathe-    ad  been  a  staunch  Puritan,  and  as  a 
lad  Colonel  Somervell  had  fought  for  Cromwell. 
'I  was  against  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,' 
he  said.    'The  moment  the  king's  head  fell  the 
restora^cm  of  th*  seeohd  Charles  was  assnrad.  Whm 
Cromwell  made  .limself  king  in  all  but  name  I 
separated  from  him.    To  save  the  counixy  from 
being  divided  amongst  Cromwell's  generals  the  only 
tiling  was  to  call  back  Charles,  and  I  joined  with 
General  Monk.    Bat  Charles  the  Seeond  had  been 
spoilt  by  his  many  years  of  continental  wandering. 
Every  kingly  quality  within  him  was  killed,  the 
gratification  of  every  passing  desire,  at  any  cost, 
even  at  that  of  his  country,  was  all  he  cared  for. 
I  fell  into  disfavonr,  and  had  to  fly.    The  Manor 
House  proved  a  good  hiding-placa    It  was  given  out 
that  I  was  abroad ;  so  I  was  at  times,  but  frequently 
-I  returned  to  the  Manor  House,  and  always  knew 
all  that  was  going  on.    I  was  in  Holland  when 
Monmonth's  invasion  was  planned.    I  came  over  to 
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Biaka  MrrangvniMi'  ',  when,  timvelling  from  London 
with  Lord  Lovelace,  I  came  upon  yon  valiantJy 
defending  Lady  Wentworth.    There  is  no  doubt  thst 
Ferguson,  who  was  in  the  plot,  sold  the  secret  to 
James.    The  lady  was  known  to  have  important 
papers  on  her  that  would  have  incriminated  most 
concerned.    Your  aotiom  saved  them.    I  recognised 
you,  for  unknown  to  you  I  had  often  seen  you  at 
Blackwater.    I  was  sorry  to  find  you  mixed  up  with 
the  affair,  and  when  I  heard  from  Lady  Wentworth 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  begged  her  not 
to  involve  you  in  the  attempt    I  j<Hned  Argyll,  and 
when  his  badly  managed  expedition  failed,  came 
down   to   warn   Monmouth.    Foreseeing   how  his 
attempt  must  end,  I  determined  to  save  you,  and  it 
was  I  who  had  you  kidnapped  by  Nehemiah  Hulks, 
an  old  and  trustworthy  friend  of  mine,  to  keep  you 
out  of  mischief ;  in  fact,  I  helped  to  snare  you.' 

Aubrey  coloured  with  anger  at  the  thought  of 
that;  then,  a  thought  suddenly  flashing  across  his 
mind,  he  said,  '  Do  you  know  who  the  boy  Lanee 
is—no,  I  mean  the  girl  Lance — at  leasts  Dame  Hulks 
said  she  was  a  girl  ? ' 

•I  Know  her,'  replied  Colonel  Somervell  gravely. 

•  Can  you  tell  me  her  name  and  where  she  is  ? ' 
asked  Aubrey  eagerly. 

'I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.' 

•  More  mystery  ! '  cried  Aubrey  impatienay. 

•  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ? ' 

•  Well,  he  was— I  mean  she— that  is,  I  have  so 
often  tiiought  of  her,  I  am  most  eurious  to  see 
her  again.' 

'Once  more  could  make  but  little  difference,'  said 
the  odooel  dryly ;  '  mayhap  she  is  by  now  married. 
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But  to  my  tale,'  and  he  explained  how,  a^tor 
Monmouth's  defeat  he  had  returned  to  the  Manor 
House,  and  how,  with  his  daughter's  help,  he 
DMuuged  to  lie  tiiere  (xmoeftled.  Ha  had  haanl  tha 
firing  at  Blaekwator  when  Anbiaj  had  to  fly  im  hia 
life,  had  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  with  tha 
servants'  help  managed  to  get  the  soldiers  iatoadoatad 
and  rescue  Sir  Nigel  and  his  lady. 

•We  were  all  safely  hidden  at  the  Manor  Honaa,' 
he  went  on,  'and  your  father,  after  he  had  got 
over  his  first  dislike  of  me,  was  very  happy.  I  was 
in  communication  with  The  Hague,  and  gave  them 
much  information,  iu  return  hearing  all  about  your 
doinga.  It  waa  I  who  arat  young  Treaham  tha 
letter  to  forward  to  you,  telling  you  what  had 
happened  to  your  father.  A  servant  at  last  betrayed 
the  fact  that  Sir  Nigel  and  I  often  rode  at  night 
between  St  Albans  and  Hatfield,  and  we  were 
oaptnred.' 

But  to  this  latter  part  of  the  colonel's  story 
Aubrey  paid  little  heed.  He  felt  a  strange  heaviness 
about  his  heart  when  the  colonel  said  Mistress  Lance 
was  mayhap  married,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
aighed  deeply. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  London,  Imt  Sir 
Nigel  welcomed  them  most  heartily. 

The  next  morning  Aubrey  sought  out  Ralph, 
whom  he  found  maeh  better,  Imt  still  not  able  to  ait 
his  horse.  He  ▼  ^..  ted  to  go  home  to  hia  &ther'a 
till  it  should  be  decided  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  the  country.  They  arranged  that  he  should 
travel  by  coach,  and  that  Aubrey  should  gu  with  him. 

That  aama  day  th^  idl  atarted,  &x  Nigel  and  tha 
oolooel  going  to  St  Albany  while  Anhtay  ireot  on 
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to  Hurst  Castle,  promising  to  join  them  at  ih»  Mmat 
House  directly  he  had  seen  Ralph  safely  home. 

Leaving  his  friend  hmppy  in  the  midst  of  his 
rejoicing  family,  Aubrey,  on  the  following  day, 
started  for  the  Manor  Howa. 

It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  a  lovely,  fai^t  morn- 
ing. The  church  bells  were  ringing  merrily  as 
Aubrey  approached  Black  watur.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Im  was  to  go  stn^^t  to  the  Manor 
House;  but  when  he  saw  the  dear  oid  koose  at 
Blackwator  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  el 
going  insiv^e.  The  door  mm  '  m  and  the  |laee 
seemed  deserted. 

Anbrej  crossed  tbe  weU-remembered  hall,  aai 
entered  the  room  wiMie  1m  fand  wooaisd  lut  oM 
enemy,  Jermyn. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw,  standing  in  the  window- 
reoes^  a  female  figure  weuing  hood  and  cloak 
as  though  just  eone  ia  or  going  out 

At  the  sound  of  Aubrey's  spurs  she  turned,  and  he 
beheld  a  tall  and  bsantifiil  gad.  He  d<^bd  im  hal 
and  bowed. 

'  Fardcm  me,'  he  said,  '  I  had  no  idea  any  one  was 
here;  I  tiMoght  the  hie  pomsssor  had  departed. 

You  are  doubtless  of  his  family;  but  you  will, 
perhaps,  pardon  my  intrusion  when  I  tell  you  this 
was  my  father's  house,  and  has,  in  fact^  just  been 
restored  to  him.' 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  Imt  cssi  dowir'  hme  vym, 
when  Aubrey,  looking  at  her,  gave  a  great  start 

'  Why,  Lance  ;  no,  I  beg  your  pardon — of  course 
it  can't  be — but  I  once  knew  a  boy — no,  a  girl  I 
mean — so  mneb  rwssmbliug  you  tluA  the  lilrsnm 
•twHednsk' 
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'  I  am  Cicely  Somervell,'  replied  the  lady  coldly. 

'Can  it  be  the  little  girl  I  once  mved  from 
drowning  ?    I  am  Aubrey  Berkeley.' 

•We  have  both  much  altered  since  then,  I  think,' 
she  said,  not  having  anything  better  to  say. 

'Yes,'  sighed  Aubrey. 

'You  have  been  abroad  I  hear,  and  have,  I 
dare  say,  returned  full  of  foreign  fancies  and  admira- 
ticm  for  foreign  mutoma' 

*No ;  I  return  fonder  of  my  native  land  and  of  my 
countrymen  than  when  I  left  it^  and  I  hope  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  here.* 

'Indeed,'  she  said  innocently.  'I  thought  my 
fatiwr  said  you  were  sighing  after  some  lady  knight- 
errant  whom  you  had  met  abroad.' 

'Did  Colonel  Somervell  tell  you  that?'  asked 
Aubrey.  'No,  indeed,  the  Dutch  beauties  have  no 
efaarm  for  me.  This  same  Lady  Lance,  for  I  know 
not  what  her  real  name  was,  I  met  in  England,  and 
I  have  often  wished  to  meet  her  again.  Yet* 
Mistress  Somervell,  you  do  bear  so  remarkable  a 
resemblance  to  what  I  have  thought  she  would  be 
like  in  woman's  dress*  that — ^that '  

'Sir,  I  do  not  undovtaiid  you.  Was  she  not  a 
woman  then  ? ' 

'  In  truth,  when  last  I  saw  her  she  was  dressed  as 
a  boy ;  in  fact,  I  thought  she  was  a  boy ;  but '  

'  I  will  lirtoi  to  no  more,'  cried  Cicely,  in  apparent 
indignation,  and  taking  a  handkerefaief  from  a  small 
bag  which  hung  at  her  waist  she  held  it  before  her 
face.  As  she  did  so  Aubrey  glanced  at  her  ungloved 
band,  and,  could  it  be — ^yes,  it  was — his  very  ring 
uptm  h«r  Saga  t 

'Une^  Laooe  I  no^  Ooely,  I  tamo;  he  eried»  in  aa 
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ecstasy  of  joy,  and  seizing  her  hands  he  gently 
forced  them  from  her  face  and  looked  down  at  her. 

For  one  momeiit  she  turned  her  blushing  face  up^ 
and  whispered, '  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me,  and  have 
you  not  forgotten  aae  ? ' 

'  Ashamed  of  you,  I— I   But  do  you,  will  you 

ever  care  for  me  ? '  he  asked. 

'Do  you  think  I  should  have  worn  your  ring 
all  these  many,  many  months  if  I  did  not?'  she 
whispered. 

Aubrey  took  her  in  his  anua  'Of  all  the  strange 
things  which  have  happened  to  me,'  he  cried,  '  this  is 
the  strangest.    But  how  came  it  to  happen  ? ' 

•  Listen  !^   My  father,  as  you  know,  has  lived  long 
as  a  fugitive  and  often  we  have  both  been  abroad 
for  months  at  a  time,  bot  frequently  we  returned  to 
the  Manor  House,  where  we  lived  very  quietly.  My 
father  often  had  to  travel  in  haste,  and  it  was  safer 
for  me  at  times  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  boy, 
passbg  as  his  son.    During  the  poor  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  invasion  my  father  came  to  the  Manor 
House,  and  had  at  once  to  go  north,  bat  he  wanted 
a  message  taken  to  Lady  Wentworth,  and  I  promised 
to  carry  it    I  was  in  my  father's  confidence,  and 
Lady  Wentworth  tdd  me  yon  were  at  Crewkeme^ 
and  that  she  wanted  a  letter  conveyed  to  yoa,  but 
that  she  had  no  one  she  could  trust  to  take  it 
'I  was  going  on  to  Nehemiah  Hulks  for  my  father, 
so  I  said  I  wonld  take  your  letter.    But  before  I 
called  at  the  inn  where  yon  were  staying  I  changed 
my  boy's  dress,  for  I  thought  yon  might  recognise 
me,  and — and  '  

'  You  were  ashamed  of  hose  and  doublet  ? '  laughed 
Aobrey. 
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'  Perhaps  ;  but  I  did  not  see  you.' 
'Had  you  done  so  bow  difierenfc  things  might 
have  been.' 

'  Oh  I  didn't  oare  Uien ;  it  was  not  till  my  father 
had  you  brought  to  Hoiks'  house '  

'You  were  among  those  who  trapped  me,'  said 
Aubrey.    '  I  remember  your  voice  now.' 

'I  went  to  see  fair  play,'  she  laughed.  'Then 
yon  escaped,  and  that  terrible  Sedgemoor  happened. 
I  was  afraid  you  might  be  killed,  and  as  it  was 
through  my  fault  you  escaped  I  made  Nehemiah 
ride  with  me — and — the  rest  you  know.  Dame 
Hulks,  when  she  gave  me  the  ring,  told  me  she 
had  betoiyed  my  aeex^  and  I  often  w(»dered  if 
you  thought  of  me;  and — and — I  have  never 
thanked  you  for  saving  my  life  at  Sedgemoor.  I 
lay  long  at  death's-door,  but  a  strong  constitution 
and  a  good  surgeon  restored  me  to  heslttu' 

'  For  which  I  thank'  Heaven,'  ocied  Anl»ey,  again 
taking  her  in  his  arms  just  as  footsteps  sounded 
behind  them,  and  Colonel  Somervell  with  Sir  Nigel 
entered  the  room. 

'Anlneyr  eried  the  old  baxonet  in  surprise, 
'  what  Jieaiui  this  ? ' 

For  a  moment  the  four  stared  at  one  another ;  then 
Colonel  Somervell  said,  'I  can,  perhaps,  explain  it. 
Sir  Nigel  If  what  I  hope  comes  to  pass,  you  will 
gain  a  dear  danghtw  and  I  a  son.' 

'But,'  Uorted  oat  &x  Nigel,  <tiMy  are  almoai 
strangora' 

'  We  have  known  one  another  for  years,  sir,'  said 
Aubrey,  smiling.  '  It  is  a  long  tide  and  a  strange 
one'-  

'And  one  that  can  be  better  told  round  my  fire* 
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side,'  intomiptad  Ckd<mel  Somervell  with  a  smile. 
— 'Aubrey,  your  father  and  I,  with  Cicely,  thought 
we  would  just  walk  over  here  before  dinner  and  see 
how  Blackwater  had  been  left,  for  Jermyn  went  only 
yestorday.'  -"^^ 

'Well,  now  let  us  all  get  back  to  the  Manor 
House,'  suggested  Cicely.  '  I  am  son  Lady  Berkeley 
is  dying  to  see  her  son.' 

'  After  which  we  will  hear  Master  Aubrey's  talV 
mid  Gdondi  SkmervelL — 'Sir  Nigel,  it  had  i^ways 
been  my  intention  to  will  the  Manor  House  and  the 
estates  back  to  your  family  when  I  died.  I  think 
now  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  wait  till  then; 
they  will  go  better  m  a  marriage  portion,  and  then 
<moe  again  all  theie  broad  kiids  will  bitoig  to  a 
Berkeley.' 

'  What  say  you,  children  ?  *  asked  Sir  Nigel 
Cicely  hid  her  blushing  face  and  said  nothing; 
Imt  Aubrey  replied,  '  What  should  yon  say,  father  ? ' 

'That  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  had  been  fulfilled,' 
replied  the  hearty  old  cavalier,  though  there  was  a 
slight  tremor  in  his  voice  and  a  suspicious  dimness  in 
his  eye. 

That  Christmas  Day  there  was  no  happier  party  in 

all  Britain  than  that  gathered  round  the  great  oak 
table  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Manor  House  of  the 
Berkeleya 
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Nora  A — Titus  OAras. 
Few  more  infamous  characters  than  Titus  Gates  disgrace  th« 
pages  of  English  history.  Bom  at  Oakham  about  1649,  he  wu 
once  a  curate  in  holy  orders ;  through  his  eriminal  eondnet, 
however,  he  ww  compelled  to  quit  his  curacy,  and  for  years  led  a 
vagrant  life  in  London  and  on  the  Continent,  for  some  time 
professing  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  being  eventually 
expelled  from  the  coll^ea  both  of  VaUadolid  and  St  Omer  with 
dii^fraee.  Betoning  to  England  again,  with  one  Dr  Tonge,  he 
concocted  tiie  •o-called  Popish  Plot,  into  wUdi,  in  ooom  of  time, 
other  aoserapaloiu  scoundrels  were  drawn. 

That  SUM  Engiiabmen  should  ever  have  been  led  away  by  the 
glaringly  inconsistent  and  palpably  false  statements  of  Gates  only 
proves  to  what  lengths  of  credulity  religious  fanaticism  will  lead 
a  pM>ple.  Throuj^  Oates^  testimony  over  thirty  victims  were 
done  to  death.  His  perjuries  were  levelled  at  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest ;  the  Duke  of.  York,  and  even  tha  qoaan  herself, 
being  aeeoaed  by  the  impadent  impostor. 

Gates  became  enormously  popular  with  the  masses,  was  called 
the  Saver  of  the  Nation,  handsomely  lodged  at  Whitehall,  and 
awarded  a  pension  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year. 

In  1684  he  was  charged  with  a  libel  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  when  Judge  JeflFreys  awarded  the  duke  damages  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thoosand  pounds  it  was  equivalent  to 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  against  Gates.  He  was  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second,  when  the  king,  not  being  satisfied  with  a  sentence  of 
imprisoaaient  only,  had  him  tried  for  perjury,  a  crime  in  those 
days  much  more  severely  punished  than  now.  Jeffreys  was  again 
the  judge,  and  this  time  his  inhuman  wvaritias  were  nnchecked. 
<^tes  was  convicted  upon  two  indictments,  and  received  one  of 
the  most  bmtal  sentences  recorded  in  ETtgHsh  law.  He  was  to  pay 
a  fine  of  cue  thousand  marks  upon  each  indictment,  to  be  stri|^>ed 
of  bis  canonical  habit,  to  stand  twice  iu  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and  tro  d*  afterwards  from 
Newpala  to  Tybora,  and  to  stnd  in  Um  piUbry  en  flva  da^  in 
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every  year  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  <wbippiiig'  psrt  of  tbs 
sentence  and  the  standing  in  the  pillfwy  wtn  flarrkd  out  in  miy 
detail 

During  his  first  flogging,  Oates's  bellowings  were  frightful  to 
hear ;  he  swooned  sevenl  times,  and  was  insensible  when  cast 
bade  into  his  dangwm.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight 
hours  he  was  again  dragged  forth  ;  but  he  could  not  stand,  mad 
was  hauled  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge,  receiving  mor«  than  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  lashes  on  the  way.  No  man  ever  deserved 
hanging  more  than  did  Gates,  but  that  such  a  barbarous  punish- 
ment should  have  been  inflicted  upon  him,  laq^ely  out  of  a  ^irit 
of  revenge,  was  a  diigraee  to  onr  courts.  That  he  survived  such 
savage  treatment  is  almost  beyond  belief;  but  his  body  was  as 
tough  as  his  soul,  and  he  lived  to  enjoy  a  pension  under  William 
the  Third,  and  to  see  passed  the  Bill  of  Righ^  <hm  artiele  in 
whieh  eondemns  'all  erod  tad  tmanial  pmiisiiniita.* 

Kon  &— Momooni^  PotvLABmr  nr  na  Wmn. 

The  duke's  prepress  through  the  western  counties  in  1680  was 
more  like  a  royal  progress  than  that  of  a  subject  He  was  attended 
by  a  hag^  retinue,  who  paid  him  the  deference  usually  given  to 
sovereigus  only.  Wlien  he  approached  a  town  he  quitted  his 
'  coach  and  rode  into  it  on  horseback,  the  nobility  and  gentry  riding 
brfwe  him  in  a  buid,  being  followed  by  the  duke  riding  alone 
and  at  a  distance,  the  tenants  and  servants  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Two  hundred  covers  were  prepared  wherever  he  dined ;  and  the 
popnlaee  wm  allowad  to  enter  at  <mm  door,  pass  by  their  idol, 
and  go  out  at  another  door,  while  he  was  dining. 

He  entered  with  great  zest  into  all  the  country  diversions,  and, 
being  wonderfully  agile,  ran  races  himsdf  on  foot ;  and  when  he 
had  outstripped  the  swiftest  of  their  racers  he  would  run  again  in 
his  boots  and  beat  them,  though  they  ran  in  shoes.  The  prizes 
wUck  ha  w«m  in  tha  &j  he  gvn  away  at  ehristnii^  in  the 

The  bells  were  rung,  bonfires  made,  and  volleys  of  firearms 
discharged  wherever  he  came,  the  populace  mtvii^  their  kafel  and 
shouting,  'A  Monmouth  1  a  Monmouth  1' 

Ifoomlay  relates  that  after  being  entertained  by  Thomas  Thynne 
at  Longleat  Hall,  'the  hedges  were  lined  with  abtrnting  ^Metaton 
fram  Longleat  to  Exeter.  The  roads  were  strewn  with  boughs 
nA  ilowaii.  Th«  multitude,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and  touch 
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their  favonrite,  broke  down  tbe  palings  of  parks  and  besieged  the 
mansions  where  he  was  feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  hit 
escort  consisted  of  five  thousand  horsemen.  At  Sxetcrall  Devon- 
shire had  gathered  to  welcome  him,  and  a  company  of  nine 
hundred  young  men  clad  in  a  white  uniform  marched  before  him 
into  the  city.' 

After  being  so  received  there  is  little  wonder  that  Monmouth 
in  1685  counted  a  great  deal  upon  his  popularity  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Nor  had  he  anything  to  complain  of  in  his  reception 
by  the  common  people.  More  constant  in  their  affecticm  than 
the  farther-aeeing  upper  classes,  they  flocked  to  him  in  their 
thousands,  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  favourite  with  • 
touching  devotion  that  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  heroes. 

Long  after  the  duke  had  met  hi*  fate,  Maeaulay  relates  how 
'Ribands,  buckles,  and  other  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he 
had  worn  were  treasured  up  aa  precious  relics  by  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Bedgemoor.  Old  men  who  long  survived 
him  desired,  when  they  were  dying,  that  these  trinkets  might  be 
buried  with  them.  Such  was  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their 
unhappy  favourite  that,  in  the  bee  of  the  Wrongest  evidence  by 
which  the  fact  of  a  death  was  ever  verified,  many  continued  to 
cherish  a  hope  that  he  waa  still  living,  and  that  he  would  agun 
i^pssr  in  armsi' 

Note  C— Thk  Risijjg  in  the  North. 

The  invaaiona  of  both  M<mmouth  and  Argyll  were  planned  in 
Holland  ;  both  ended  in  dire  disaster,  but  the  greater  auigaitBch 
of  the  former  dwarfed  the  importance  of  the  latter. 

The  Eari  of  Argyll  had  beoi  ctmdemned  to  death  on  a  pretozt 
which  caused  Lord  Halifax  to  say  to  Charles  the  Second, '  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Scottish  law ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  we  should 
not  hang  a  dog  hoc  m  the  grounds  my  Lord  Argyll  has  been 
sentenced  upon.' 

How  Argyll  escaped  from  prison  in  the  guise  of  a  page  h«arii^( 
op  the  train  of  his  step-daughter,  and  crossed  om  to  PUesland, 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 

When  the  descent  from  Holland  upon  England  was  planned, 
Argyll  was  ehoaoi  to  lead  ^  Beottlnh  attempt ;  Imt  hom  the 
first  he  met  with  opposition.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John 
Cochrane,  both  exiles,  were  jealous  of  the  choice  made,  and  to 
thrai  moch  ot  the  bhuM  i^diii^  to  tha  fi^an  is  dtMi  -  Aykib 


wd  Bombold,  two  Englishmen,  were  to  oeooo^aay  Argyll,  m  two 
floolMMn,  Fletcher  and  Ferguaon,  were  to  accompany  Monmonth. 

AigyU  made  a  good  passage  and  effected  a  landing,  but  from 
the  very  beginmng  there  were  always  delays  and  bickerings  among 
h«  soiled  advisen^  MacCalhim.More,  by  which  name  Argyll 
waa  known  in  the  ffi^UuuIs,  aent  roond  the  flery  cross  to  the 
daiunien,  and  about  two  thousand  Highlandem  joined  him; 
but  his  presence  became  known  at  Edinburgh,  his  leading 
Wimen  were  ar«eW  on  M.  .rriTd,  and  pSpimUions  werS 
made  to  repel  him.   After  a  few  ineffective  skirmishes,  he  waa 
pushing  on  for  Glasgow  when  a  body  of  troop,  waa  encdunfred. 
Argyll  was  for  g.vmg  battb,  but  Hnma,  QJcliran.,  and  other, 
insisted  on  a  retreat  under  cover  of  darkness.   Through  a  enida 
losing  his  way,  the  Highlander,  got  on  to  swampy  ground.^*, 
fusion  ensued,  «id  the  men  deMrtad  in  himd«S.   Hnmi  and 
Oochraw  eroded  the  Clyde  in  safety  with  about  three  hundred 
mm.  Home  nltiniately  reached  the  Continent;  OochruM  waa 
captured,  but  afterward,  purchased  his  freedom. 

-dlS^  ^  ""Tr*  **  Inchinnan,  in  Renfrewshire, 

wlMDea  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh.  He  wa.  treated  with  everi^ 
indignity,  dragged  through  the  street.  bareh«d«i,  mA  taoJZ 

t^^^r}^^'^''''-  ^»  the  mort 

jwolo  foftiteda,  lining,  under  the  threat  of  torture,  to  diKloaa 
the  mune.  of  any  of  his  confederates.  The  pictoif.  fattia  Bto«. 
of  Comnum. portnying  the  unfortunate  earl  enjoying  a  calm3 
«  konr  or  two  before  hi.  execnti^  whUe  a  Pri^ 
Councillor,  who  had  demanded  admittanoa,  rtuld.  con«W 
striken  looking  at  him,  i.  well  known.  He  was  beWdedo. 
80th  June  168S. «!  hi.  h«rf  wa.  rtnck  up  on  the  Tolbooth. 

Kumbold  was  severely  wounded  before  he  was  captured.  Ha 
was  dragged  to  Edinburgh ;  and  though  the  wis^orfJe^ve™ 
ment  was  that  ha  diould  b.  executed  in  England,  it  wL^[de"t 

^land'o;'"  T^'^f  t^i^--^^y^  anrmust'be 
ScotUnd  or  not  at  all.  He  wa.  accordingly  tried,  convicted 
hangec^  drawn,  and  quartered,  dl  wiSfaJ  fcThriT^e 
execution  taking  place  near  the  Cross  in  the  High  Street 

Aylolfc  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  GlaMow  Aft-r 
attempting  to  kill  himself  with  a  penknife.  t  ^bLgt  t 

MadtSL«13jjL*J!J[!°«'**^*^  -^^ff*  would  not 
"P«k,  bowmr,  aad  Jmm,  gHHag  o«t  of  t«npar.  «id. « You  had 
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better  be  frank  with  me,  Mr  Ayloflfe.  You  know  that  it  ia 
in  my  power  to  pardon  you.'  To  wUeh  Ayloffi  i^ied,  •  It  may 
be  in  your  power,  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature.'  He  also  waa 
ezeeated  under  an  old  sentence,  and  died  with  great  compoiure. 

NoTB  D. — Lord  Grey. 
Porde  Grey,  Baron  Grey  of  Work,  Northumberland,  had  a 
chequered  career.   In  his  younger  days  he  waa  a  brilliant  man 
of  fashion.   Nobly  allied,  of  handsome  presence,  distinguished 
manners,  and  more  tlian  ordinary  talents,  a  splendid  career  seemed 
before  him.   Committing  a  grave  crime^  however,  he  waa  tried 
and  found  guilty.   Again,  iu  1683,  he  was  under  arrest,  charged 
with  others  with  assault  on  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  election  of 
■heriffs  for  the  City  of  London.   On  that  occasion  he  waa  fined 
one  thousand  marks.  He  was  arrested  a  third  time,  as  being 
ooooemed  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  on  this  occasion  was  lodged 
in  the  Tower.   By  making  some  of  his  jailers  tipsy  he  effected 
his  eaoape  and  fled  to  Holhind,  whence  he  returned  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 
He  has  been  accused  of  pusillanimity  in  the  field,  but  on 
that  point  conflicting   testimony  exists.    When,  after  Mon- 
mouOi  had  been  interrogated  by  James,  Grey  was  introduced 
to  the  presence  he  bore  himself  bravely,  neither  making  excuses 
nor  asking  for  mercy.   J ames  is  said  to  have  been  very  favourably 
impressed  with  his  demeuiour.   His  life  was  eventually  spared  on 
his  giving  a  bond  for  forty  thousand  pounds  to  Sunderland  and 
smaller  sums  to  other  courtiers.   On  the  assurance  that  nobody 
ahould  die  upon  his  evidence,  he  afterwards  told  all  he  knew  of 
the  rebellion.   Leaving  England,  he  returned  with  William  of 
Orange,  under  whom  he  took  an  active  share  in  politics,  and  in 
1686  WM  OMted  Eatl  of  TankarviUe.  H«  died  in  1701. 

NoTi  K— This  Dcke  of  Monmodth. 
Monmouth  was  married  in  1668  to  Anne  Countess  of  Buceleuch, 
the  pair  on  their  wedding  being  created  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buceleuch.  Monmouth's  honours  were  forfeited  by  hia  ezeenticn, 
but  those  possessed  by  hia  wife  in  her  own  right  remained  nnalbeted 
by  the  attainder.  Monmouth  was  survived  by  two  sons ;  and 
from  the  elder  of  these,  James  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  the  pnaent 
Duke  of  Buceleuch  and  Queensberry  la  deacended,  being  the 
MTuith  in  direct  descent  from  the  ontwtankte  lf«mi~>Bth. 
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The  regiment  eommuided  by  Colonel  Perc*  EirV.  k 
•aruedsuch  nn«,Tl.ble  notoriety  .fterTe  S  5^'o. 
wo.  the  Queen's  or  First  Tangier  Regiment   u  t,  «SX^ 

the  Paschal  liS"  l^or^t^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

foe  to  b.  ta«.tir    .      *"»««y»Mi  the  soldiers  simply  saw  a 

•tooL'alhf^lL-  i«  it  that  these 

k^^li^  r^"^"**^-  Tangier  Regi»^ 

Mto^jr  known  as  the  Queen's  or  Boyal  Wast  Sii»..  p  ° 
of  infantry.   It  .till  beL  as  its  hS«^^J?^T''^ 
which  has  been  add«d      cj„i  •       rv^T  "*  Lamb,  to 

in  lB«r^<!rvlJ!?   «  *  Sphinx,  which  it  earned  by  its  calhmtpr 

Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Toulouse.  Penin-nl-    a  * T  •  ^ 

Noil  0._1U  Emm  tm  <n  Hmaw 

William  He,Ii°.  ^  ""f 


* 
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Um  DiMentera.  He  wm  offered  an  alderman'i  gown,  which  h« 
indignantly  refuted,  and  he  tella  oa  in  hia  Mmtoin  how»  the 
eourtien  having  faiM  to  pennada  him  to  aecept  th«  honour, 
King  James  lent  for  him  to  WliitehalL 

'  I  hare  pnt  70a  down  for  an  aldamum  of  London,  Mr  Kifla.' 
•aid  his  Majesty. 

' Sir,'  replied  the  old  man,  bursting  into  tears,  'I  am  wom-ont  j 
I  am  unfit  to  serve  your  Miyesty  in  tlie  City.  And,  sir,  tha  death 
of  my  poor  boys  broka  my  heart  thai  wound  is  m  fndi  as  mr. 
I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave.' 

Tha  king,  thoroughly  abashed,  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  then 
■aid  clumsily,  <  Mr  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a  balsam  for  that 

Tha  poor  old  man  long  refused  all  offers,  but  was  at  length 
eompelied  to  accept  an  alderman's  chain,  because  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  fine  whiah  might  ham  baan  impeaad  vfom  Um  for 
continued  refusal 

NoTi  H.— Boom  rwuxmom  *vKa  Vwam.* 

Bobert  Ferguson  was  a  remarkable  product  of  an  age  noted  for 
intrigue.  Bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  was  educated  for  the  Cboreh, 
and,  coming  to  England  in  16fi5,  held  the  living  of  Godmorimm, 
in  Kent,  but  was  expelled  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1888. 
Ha  then  supported  himself  by  'teaching  boys  grammar  and  ani> 
▼•rsity  learning'  at  Islington. 

Feigoson's  unquenchable  love  of  plotting  and  conspiring  soon 
got  him  into  trouble,  and  he  wss  imprisoned  in  1663  for  various 
treasonable  practices.  On  being  released  he  turned  religious  con- 
troversialist and  poUtical  pamphlet-writer.  He  waa  mixed  up 
with  the  By*  Hmiaa  Plot,  and  tha  result  of  the  plot- which 
happily  failad-hai  baen  attribatad  to  tha  fiMt  of  Fatgnmi  tamiag 
informer. 

Faignaon  aseapad,  with  but  littla  dilBculty,  to  HoUand,  where 
he  spent  the  next  few  years  of  his  life.  He  sailed  from  the  Texel 
with  Monmouth's  ill-fatad  expedition,  and  waa  reapcmnbla  for  tha 
di^wing  up  and  ianing  <rf  thoae  manifastoea  in  which  Monmoath 
claimed  the  throne  and  denounced  James  as  a  usurper.  It  was 
the  gross  insults  levelled  at  tha  king  in  thasa  declaimtions  that 
made  James  so  bitter  againrt  Moamt^ft,  and  probably  bad  mxtA 
to  do  with  his  refusal  to  pardon  him,  or  at  least,  to  spare  his  life. 

After  Sedgemoor,  Ferguson,  with  hia  usual  'lock,'  managed  to 
aKapatoHoUaad.  Haeaaiabaek withthatipa^liaBofWIIliaa 


sts 

ci  Orange,  bat  that  princ*  did  not  at  all  faToar  Us  andarhand 
methods.  He,  howeTer,  managed  to  obtain  the  post  of  hooM* 
keepor  oi  the  ExcIm,  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Eyen  that  did  not  care  him  of  his  mania  for  plotting  ;  he  intrigued 
with  the  Jacobites,  and  was  mixed  up  with  the  Ifontgomeiy  plot; 
but,  as  usual,  so  cunningly  had  he  acted  that  nothing  could  be 
Mtnallj  proved  against  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  Entering 
into  communication  with  the  Court  at  St  Qennains,  1m  mw  iS 
last  arrested  in  168S,  and  lost  his  podtioii  in  tho  Excise. 

Vtom  ^  timo  enwwd  nt)giMOB  wm  mixod  np  with  almoat 
every  political  plot  of  notoriety,  and  was  many  times  arrMtod, 
always  managed  to  escape  punisbmeat  Hia  ktw  ymn  ymm 
•pwt  is  imt  p0fwty»  «mI  k«  «td  iB  1714 

Nora  L — Triaohibt  of  Suhvirlaxi). 

8om  of  tbt  iMTieal  blows  which  fell  on  King  Jamea  war* 
those  inflicted  by  his  own  ehildrai,  or  by  thoM  friends  and  Mrmtl 
on  whom  ht  had  heaped  favouisb  Among  the  latter  the  Earl  of 
Soi^eriaiid  wm  oadly  first;  to  him  James  bad  always  been  a 
kind  and  indulgent  master,  and  had  thrust  upon  him  honoun 
and  money  tiU  Sunderland  was  the  most  powerful  as  weU  as  the 
wealthiest  subj«st  ia  the  buid.  Of  bis  bam  treachery  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  Fearing  to  be  involved  in  James's  downfall, 
he  entered  into  correspondence  with  Williua.  Letters  from  the 
Countess  of  Sund«laiid»  vrittea  with  tbt  aogniaance  of  her 
Husband,  are  still  extant,  and  conclusively  prove  his  guilt  He 
was  even  base  enough,  after  having  publicly  eaponswl  Kinc 
James's  religuio,  to  offer  to  deliver  bis  king  ialo  tlia  hiadi  oTS 
ranee  of  Onoge  ;  and  it  is  to  IIm  ]ttl«%  ondtt  tlMl  kt  trHlr 
tmma  the  treacherous  offer.  v 

In  q>ite  of  m      earnings  and  «vw  of  podttvo  proofs,  J 
wfuaed  to  believe  ui  bis  favourite's  treachery,  and  it  wa.  At 
flight  of  Snnderland  which  at  hut  opened  the  unfortuaato  kino's 
•yes.  • 

Sunderland  escaped  to  Holland  in  the  disguise  of  a  womoL 
«|B»iiUBg  thm  tin  leOl.  After  the  infamous  Jeffrws,  he^ 


the  man  fc^  brted  in  Enghmd.   In  1691.  after  manyXeitnS 

°'  9«««y  to^g^ 

but  did  not  appear  in  public  tilllWB  *  ' 

lain,  and  acted  as  the  head  of  the  Qovi 
but  retired  from  pnUie  Ufa  ia  1687. 


8t4 


Non  J. 


George  Jeffreys,  lint  Baron  Jeffreys,  the  •  Unjust  Judge,'  waa 
ntterly  devoid  of  princn^le,  wae  of  druoken  aud  •ztmragaot 
habiU,  and  recklesa  oi  everything  mit«  bit  own  advuMMDeirt.  A 
inMtw  of  icurriloui  in*  ,  tive,  he  waa  brutal  to  tlioae  \^  .a  came 
Mien  him,  bat  Ummi^  nud  cringing  to  tboae  from  whom  he 
hoped  or  expect*  1  anv  favour. 

Educated  for  a  Lw- or,  d  uHng  his  student  days  he  w  list  ti- 
gaished  for  his  dissipated  and  ir-temperate  habits.  Oa  ueing 
called  to  the  Bar  Ue  lirst  practised  at  th«  (Hd  BaOey  when^ 
though  his  legal  leanang  was  sbmU,  his  pox%erful  voice  a  id  coin- 
fj'y"  ▼itopmHon  gained  bim  a  large  practice.  By  urrying 
WVMr  with  those  above  l,iin,  he  obtained  the  post  of  Commga 
fl^jstut  of  the  City  of  London,  and  later  <d  golicttar-liinMrt  i» 
*•  Duke  of  York,  being  knigfatf^H  in  KJ77. 

For  bis  overbearing  manner  aa  counsel  he  was  often  wvetdy 
reprimanded,  and  on  one  occauon  his  &mdwA  wm  «e»mented  on 
in  the  House  of  Commom,  iNmi  M  Mmmr  d«Mare<i  tb«t 
■Jeffreys  behaved  himself  moat  ffln  •  ^■^▻faiAl^iMi  iMh  IIm 
gravity  which  beseemed  ajudfik'  ' 

Jeffreys  had  to  submit  to  a  wvprimmti  m  his  knees  at  the  bar 
^  tb»  House,  and  to  re^isn  the  Recon  rship  of  the  City,  which 
he  ihen  held.  He  was  mainly  responsibie  for  tbm  oondemaing  o( 
Lord  William  Rusaell,  and  entii^jr  m  for  Ae  bvtetKis  sntnee 
IMwd  on  Titus  Gates.  He  was  created  Lord  Chief-Justice  m 
imt,  and  Baron  Jeffreys  in  1686  Of  his  conduct  during 
•Bloody  Assize'  enou«h  has  been  said  in  tiia  foregoing  pao. 
Tba  total  aamber  of  hii  Tietims  «aa  aboM  Him,  Im^mI^ 
twenty. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  after  hu  death  in  the  Tower  c 
London,  JeffrejiT  body  waa  stealthily  pushed  into  a  hole  hurriec^ 
«ng  next  to  Moamooth's  grave.   He  waa  tki«  boned  by  a  few 
hM^ei*  OB  a  Sunday  night,  in  fear  lest  nmm  uumit  Aiiriil 
hi  and  do  aMoe  Titdeaee  to  the  body. 

r»fT  ^  Wi  rewns  were  removed  to  Aldennary 
LUurch  ;  hence  the  duet  of  the  noble  victio»  bwM  At  Tbver 
k  not  polluted  by  that  of  the  '  Unjuel  Jg/jp./ 


